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N rapid succession progressive railroads are swinging to 
EMC Diesel Freight Locomotives for more dependable and 
faster service with greater operating economies... The 
reliability and high availability of EMC Diesels means — 
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. he Fawick-General Airflex Clutch, 
now applied to the radiator fan belt pulley 
on all Baldwin Diesel-Electrics, is an improved 
device for insuring proper operating tempera- 
tures for water and lubricating oil under unusual 
atmospheric conditions. 


The Airflex Clutch consists primarily of a 
rubber tire mounted on the inner clutch disc and 
a compressed air connection by means of which 


Baldwin Diesel-Electrics are 
powered with De La Vergne 
4-cycle Diesel engines. West- 
inghouse electrical transmis- 
sion system. 
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TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


FOR 


Fawick-General Airflex Clutch as applied to 
Baldwin Diesel-Electric switching locomotives. 


the operator can inflate or deflate the tire. When 
pressure expands the tire against the outer clutch 
disc the radiator fan is in operation. By releasing 
the air pressure the operator can disengage the 
clutch and stop the fan. 


Proper control of operating temperatures is 
an important aid to dependability in operation 
and economy in maintenance. 
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All Relay System 


...4n facilitating 
fast freight train operation 


ANY important improvements in 
interlockings have been made in 
recent years by The Union Switch and 
Signal Company. One of the outstand- 
ing achievements in this field is the 
Consolidation of Interlockings, made 
possible by new methods and devices 
for the control of switches and signals 
from remote points. Such consolida- 
"“UR’ Interlocking tions, where feasible, result in central- 
izing the control of train movements, 
and in reducing operating expenses. — 
Our district office representatives 
will be glad to discuss the advantages 
of these consolidations and the 
“Union” apparatus suitable for them. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGN AL COMPANY — 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Time to Get Ready for 
Coming Tough Times 


We are going through a period in some important 
respects similar to, but in other important respects very 
different from, that of the last war. One reason for 
the difference is that that period was preceded by two 
decades of prosperity and record-breaking production, 
while the present one was preceded by the longest and 
worst depression in the country’s history. Another 
reason is that during that period the President was a 
true liberal who believed in private enterprise as well as 
democracy, while for more than eight years the present 
head of the government has favored policies leading 
toward state socialism. There was no large increase in 
federal expenditures before the last war; the only large 
increase during the war was for war purposes; and 
federal expenditures were reduced from almost $19 bil- 
lion in 1920 to less than $4 billion in 1922. The present 
administration has increased federal civil expenditures 
$5 billion a year since 1933; is adding huge defense 
expenditures to these greatly increased civil expendi- 
tures ; and is building a backlog of huge expenditures on 
public works to be made after the war. 


Changes on Railroads in Last War Period 


Great changes occurred on the railroads during the 
last war period. Between 1917 and 1920 the number of 
their employees increased from 1,733,000 to 2,023,000 
principally because of reduction in working hours. Their 
payroll increased from $1,740 million to $3,700 million, 
their operating expenses from $2,830 million to $5,830 
million and their gross earnings only from $4,000 mil- 
lion to $6,180 million. As a result, their net operating 
income declined from $934 million in 1917 to only $17 
million in 1920, and they were saved from general 
bankruptcy only by government guarantees of $945 
million a year. When their gross earnings declined 
$700 million in 1921 they were saved again from gen- 
eral bankruptcy only because the Railroad Labor Board 
authorized reductions of wages and they were able to 
reduce the number of employees by 363,000. 

The nation quickly emerged from the sharp post-war 
depression of 1921-1922 and entered a seven year’s 
period of prosperity in which the railways shared. 
Can this be expected to occur again under such eco- 
nomic policies as the New Deal has applied for eight 





and one-half years, and evidently intends continuing to 
apply after the war? There must also be considered in 
this connection the fact that the railways were not sub- 
jected until some years after the last war to the greatly 
increased government-aided competition which threatens 
to continue increasing after this war. 


Probabilities of Trouble Ahead 


What are managements doing now, what are they 
planning to do, what will they do, to prepare the rail- 
ways to stand developments following the present de- 
fense effort and war which apparently will be widely 
different from those that occurred in this country imme- 
diately following the last war? 

This paper some months ago informed itself in a gen- 
eral way regarding the preparations a number of lead- 
ing American industries are making to meet post- 
defense problems. Everybody with foresight appre- 
hends that these problems will be as serious and com- 
plex as any industry ever has had to meet—and perhaps 
even more so. Here are some of the probabilities, any 
one of which would be a dislocating factor calculated to 
tax the ingenuity of business and industrial leadership: 


More “Social” Experiments—There is likely to be a large 
and sudden increase in unemployment not only depriving in- 
dustry of a normal demand for its products, but also tempting 
government to God-only-knows what further boondoggling 
social experiments, such as, fortunately, were not tried after the 
last war. 


“Public Works’ on an Unprecedented Scale.—It is certain 
if the present incompetent and revolutionary Administration 
is continued in office there will be a huge:program of un- 
economic and harmful public works instituted—not.’so much 
to mitigate unemployment, although that will be the excuse 
for public consumption, as to promote further socialization of 
the economy. 


“Ten Thousand TV A’s’.—Privately owned plants (which 
were more than sufficient to supply normal demand before 
the defense emergency arose) will face competition from war- 
developed plant capacity, largely “government-financed. One 
noted research authority has called attention to the fact that 
a lot of these government plants are situated in unusual places, 
and are attracting populations which become political’ con- 
stituencies. After the defense emergency, not only politicians 
but local chambers of commerce and other: pressure. groups 
will endeavor to keep these government plants in production 
on peace-time goods. The way this man.expressed it was: 
“After this war we will have not one TVA, but 10,000.” Con- 
sider the enormous amount-of-new aluminum manufacturing 
capacity, for instance, the country will. have at the close of the 
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war, which, if only partly continued in production, would 
mean unprecedented competition for the market of other metals 
as well as aluminum. And what about the huge airplane- 
manufacturing facilities? If these are continued in operation, 
by subsidy or otherwise, what may that mean not only to the 
railroads, but to manufacturers of automotive vehicles? 

High Taxes and/or Inflation, Plus Poor Business—There 
will be an enormous tax load to be borne when maintaining the 
gross and net revenues of industry will already be a back- 
breaking task—either this, or currency inflation with resulting 
problems to business of possibly even greater difficulty than 
heavy taxes. 

An Inflated Wage Structure, Plus Misinformed Employees. 
—At the end of the war we are likely to have an inflated 
wage structure which would call for reasonable wage reduc- 
tions to enable business to continue in operation with a minimum 
of unemployment, combined with an employee attitude steeled 
by political deception against economic realities. 


These are just a few of the probabilities. Anyone 
with imagination who has observed the happenings of 
the past dozen years could extend the list almost indefi- 
nitely. What are the country’s great industries doing 
to prepare for the difficult post-war times? A great 
many large concerns are working, almost feverishly, 
to perfect new processes so that they can be ready to 
produce their products at greatly reduced costs and 
thus hold on as well as they can to customers whose 
ability-to-pay will be greatly reduced. New systems of 
distribution likewise are under study, as are many other 
detailed schemes regarding which our information is 
general rather than specific. Industry is laying its plans 
—not only to keep its expenses down, but to keep its 
gross revenues up. 


Railroads May Be Hit Harder Than Anybody 


What strikes us as most disturbing is that impend- 
ing changes may hit the railroads harder than any 
other industry; and yet, comparatively speaking, 
there appears to be quite inadequate preparation 
by the railroads to find out what faces them or 
how they are going to meet it. The industrial and 
economic shocks at the close of the present crisis may 
hit the railroads doubly hard because (1) they will have 
to face all or more of the problems of high taxes and 
wages, reduced volume of business and new and sub- 
sidized: competition that any other industry will have to 
contend with; and (2) the impact of all the changes 
which, strike other industries will also hit the railroads, 
because the railroads depend on other industries for 
their traffic and income. 

If there is any industry which, for its continuance 
as free enterprise, needs to be now studying minutely 
the dangerous possibilities of the future, and contriving, 
with the utmost intelligence and ingenuity, to develop 
devices, methods and policies for overcoming these diffi- 
culties, it is the railroads. A few are doing this—prob- 
ably not doing enough, but something; but many are 
so preoccupied with present problems that they are 
doing nothing to prepare for post-war conditions. One 
road has a department which is pretty foresighted and 
scientific about its own particular job; still another 
carrier is strong in another department. Regarding 
some phases of railroad operation there is a steady and 
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efficient professional interchange of information and 
methods, so that almost all responsible officers engaged 
in.those phases of operation are fully familiar with the 
best practices which exist anywhere in the industry. 
Some other railroad functions, however, are carried 
on with but a limited degree of contact from road to 
road—and, for that reason, the spread of the best 
practices lags. ; 

One neglected function, certainly, is that of economic 
research. We have made some inquiries into what is 
being done along these lines by individual railroads, 
and what opportunities there may be to enlarge and 
improve this work; and in response to these inquiries 
we have received a number of expressions from com- 
petent railroad men. One such comment we published 
in our issue of September 13, page 420, under the title 
“Memorandum on R. R. Economic Research.” 


Railroads Are Equipped to Do This Work 


Our correspondent, who prefers because of his can- 
dor to remain anonymous, believes the railroads already 
have the factual “raw material”—plenty of it—from 
which skillful study could draw conclusions of the 
greatest value to management in its forward planning. 
But such material is now largely going to waste because 
the men who might work it up into significant shape for 
managerial use either do not know how, or are not 
encouraged, to go to work upon it. Our correspondent 
believes that if a representative meeting of railroad 
research and statistical men were held they might all, 
by discussing their activities with each other, learn a 
great deal; and that, in course of time, a really pro- 
fessional grade of economic research into railroad 
problems might emerge. 

If you talk with a good many railroad officers about 
this matter, or that of getting more accurate economic 
information to employees, you will find their first con- 
clusion usually will be that both these activities should 
be carried on by the Association of American Railroads 
for the carriers as a whole. But is that more than part 
of the answer? The A. A. R. is doing good work in 
many of the fields in which it is engaged—for example, 
akin to what we are discussing here, in collaborating 
with the office of Ralph Budd regarding prospective 
traffic and car supply. But the kind of research here 
considered can, in all its magnitude, be done only partly 
by any centralized organization. The A. A. R. should 
not be called upon to keep current records of the indus- 
tries on the line of a particular railroad; the future 
traffic prospects of these industries; the ratio of their 
traffic that they are shipping by rail and the services 
and rates that might increase this ratio. 

Or take the matter of. passenger traffic. On some 
railroads the future of this business is dark, indeed, 
and probably the more they can withdraw from it the 
better. But on other roads the*situation is quite dif- 
ferent. Each road needs to study such matters for its 
own benefit in the light of its own local situation. And 
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the data regarding what is being and should be done 
should be worked up by a man with a coldly scientific 
point-of-view, and not one likely to be swayed by 
thoughts of the “prestige” of his own department or 
even of his own company. The value of “prestige,” if 
it deserves consideration at all, should be decided by 
top management and the directors. The A. A. R. can 
do valuable research regarding problems of the industry 
as a whole; it can serve as a valuable clearing house for 
many kinds of information developed by research; but 
the main job is one which needs to be done intensively 
on each railroad. 


Why “Outsiders” Cannot Serve Effectively 


There is a practically insurmountable difficulty in the 
way of having realistic research carried on by an 
organization apart from the individual railroad. That 
is, that research, particularly into such a question as 
the loss of the traffic of specific shippers to other 
agencies of transportation, cannot fail to disclose 
shortcomings in the organization of the carrier serving 
the territory where the traffic has been lost. And it is 
not human nature for a railroad organization to relish 
having outsiders come in, discover and make public its 
failures. So research of this vitally important kind is 
licked before it starts when it is carried on by anybody 
except the individual carrier—which, by doing its own 
research will get credit for correcting a bad situation, 
instead of (when the researchers come from outside) 
being pilloried for its failure. 
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The kind of economic research of which the railroads 
stand in most need is not that in which they already 
excel—namely, for reducing expenses. For years they 
have demonstrated their effectiveness in this quarter. 
What they need most now is to assure themselves of a 


substantial gross income in future. The information 
they need more than any other kind is from every spe- 
cific shipper on their lines regarding what percentage 
of his traffic is moving by rail, and what by other forms 
of transportation ; how the railroad may reclaim a larger 
share of his traffic and hold it ; and how the railroad can 
co-operate to increase the business of every shipper who 
is a reliable railway patron. The amount of specific and 
systematic information of this kind now in possession of 
most railway managements is limited; and there can 
be no satisfactory future ahead of the railroads until 
they get more of it, and act upon it. 


Other Industries Would Give Valuable Aid 


The need for extensive and intensive economic re- 
search (and probably other kinds as well, but we are 
not here discussing that) by the railroads, both col- 
lectively and individually, especially the latter, is ex- 
tremely acute because of prospects summarized early in 
this editorial. They already have the “raw material” 
and, very largely also, if properly encouraged, the per- 
sonnel necessary to undertake this activity. The experi- 
enced research organizations of other large industries 
and of the National Industrial Conference Board would 
undoubtedly be of great assistance in helping to estab- 





“The American people are today being asked to accept 
cheerfully, in the name of national defense, an unprece- 
dented tax burden—a contribution just about equal to what 
the British are bearing and destined, for the next few 
years at least, to absorb a quarter of the national income. 
I think we may confidently rely upon the people’s response 
to this call, provided the call is sincere. But the people 
have the right to insist that the money they thus contribute 
shall be carefully husbanded and expended only for es- 
sential purposes and without waste or extravagance. 

“First of all they are justified in insisting that non- 
defense expenditures be cut to the minimum of necessity. 
It is disheartening to find to date no real accomplishment 
in this direction, either by Congress or the Administra- 
tion. Careful checking of the government’s recent ex- 
penditures indicates the possibility of saving two billion 
dollars annually in unnecessary non-defense costs. This 
could be accomplished, first, by abolishing or drastically 
reducing the expenditures for certain agencies that were 
instituted to relieve unemployment and economic distress 
and which under present conditions are no longer needed. 
Such are the agricultural program, the CCC, the NYA, 
and the public works activity? 

“Here is where Secretary Morgenthau has recently 
suggested that a billion dollars could be saved. Into this 
same category should, I think, be brought also the WPA 
and certain other emergency agencies, with further savings 
of about three-quarters of a billion. In addition there is 
a long list of regular or non-emergency activities whose 
scope has been gradually expanding. By cutting these back, 





Non-Defense Expenditures 





where possible, to appropriations somewhat between the 
high and low levels of the past five years, a further saving 
of a quarter billion or more could be made. 

“In thus setting apart for reduction the non-defense 
expenditures we should steer clear of the fallacy that it 
is only the non-defense expenditures that need careful 
scrutiny. The really fundamental distinction is between 
essential and non-essential expenditures. We naturally 
put defense in the essential class. But obviously there are 
certain non-defense costs that are just as essential, and by 
the same token defense expenditures that involve waste 
and extravagance cannot be classed as essential. More- 
over we must be on our guard against attempts to justify 
non-essential expenditures by tagging them with the de- 
fense label. There is room, I submit, for substantial 
saving even in the appropriations earmarked for defense. 

“Obviously if economy is really to be accomplished the 
job must be done by Congress. The Administration is of 
course in position to contribute aid of utmost importance. 
But Congress has the final responsibility, and here also 
resides the power. Encouragement may be drawn from 
recent action by the Senate calling upon the Director of the 
Budget to provide alternative estimates as to how savings 
could be made of a billion dollars, a billion and a half, 
and two billions. Congress has the legal right to call 
thus upon the Budget Bureau for such assistance, and in 
so doing it is going to the proper source for detailed figures 
of possible cost reductions.” 


—From an Article in “The Watch Dog,” a_ Publication of the 
National Economy League, by Professor Fred R. Fairchild of Yale 
University. 
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lish such work by the railroads on an immediately effi- 
cient and productive footing. All that is needed is for 
railroad men in a position to undertake this type of 
work to bestir themselves and do all they can within 
present limitations ; but top management must recognize 
and encourage such activity if it is to be effective and 
valuabie. 

Closely following the provision of more adequate and 
scientific economic information for management, there 
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needs also to be machinery, established for the dissemi- 
nation (in different form, of course) of significant eco- 
nomic information to employees. Railroad employees 
now possess the veto power on railroad policy regard- 
ing many vital questions. It is not possible, without 
accurate facts arranged in significant and understand- 
able form, for managements or employees to make deci- 
sions in either their mutual or separate interests in a 
time of rapid economic change. 





The railroads have paid dearly, and are still 
paying, for the things that happened during the 
so-called “war economy” of World War I. The 
carriers were so busy producing ton-miles for war- 
stimulated traffic that they had little time for the 
wise salesman’s foresighted solicitude for his cus- 
tomer’s well-being. The war-quality of transpor- 
tation service was what gave the great impetus to 
decentralization in industry and technical changes 
which destroyed traffic by the wholesale. 

Rate increases to a permanently higher level 
(largely necessitated by war-time wage increases) 
didn’t help the railroads hold traffic either. The 
“war economy” would not have been nearly so 
destructive to traffic but for the fact that the higher 
wages, the greater unionization and the more 
stringent regulation which came out of the war 
were largely made permanent, preventing the rail- 
roads from restoring natural peace-time conditions. 

But added handicaps to efficient and economical 
railroad transportation were not the only untoward 
result of the last war upon railroad fortunes. Add- 
ed to these arbitrary obstacles, were the opportuni- 
ties afforded to railroad customers by the war-time 
development of new processes, new materials and 
expansion of productive capacity far beyond peace- 
time needs, 

Industry was thus given many alternatives to 
high-priced railroad service. It could, and did, use 
the surplus productive capacity and greater techni- 
cal efficiencies to bring about a reduction in its ex- 
penditures for transportation in spite of the rail- 
roads. And it also greatly increased the economy 
of production—spurred on by competition, at a 
time when it was not understood that the partial 
monopoly of the railroads in transportation was 
about to vanish. 

An industry which has all the business it can 
handle, or even more, is always under temptation 
to lose interest in its customers’ convenience, to 
ease up in its pressure on costs and to regard its 
pricing policies on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. The 
monopolistic attitude in transportation was a prod- 
uct of government action rather than of railroad 
managements, as is demonstrated by the fact that, 
before the advent of effective regulation, railroad- 
ing was a highly competitive business. But the 
politicians and the regulators and the labor unions 
—yes and many shippers too—combined to force 
the railroads into acting as if they were a monop- 
oly at a time when natural economic forces decreed 
the necessity of a return to a larger measure of 
cost-reducing and price-reducing competition. As 
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usual, when economic forces are ignored, somebody 
gets hurt. 

So the destruction of traffic began and has not 
yet, except temporarily, ceased. Former railroad 
customers are getting along with less and less. 
transportation—because, naturally, when the cost 
of transportation remains almost static at or near 
an inflated war-time level while all other costs are 
reduced, industry is impelled to find substitutes for 
transportation. These unnatural forces had been 
corrected to only a minor degree when the present 
war started—and the carriers, still weakened from 
the wounds they got 23 years ago, enter a period 
when they face possible further political handicap- 
ping of the kind they got in the last war. 

Further substitution by industry of materials, 
processes and decentralization for transportation 
again looms. Such substitutions, if circumstances 
invite them, promise to be more serious than in 
the last war, because this is a far more mechanized 
war than the last one was—and, hence, its tech- 
nical by-products may be much greater. 

Any material increase in the cost of labor and 
materials that. enters into the cost of transporta- 
tion must be met by an increase in freight rates. 
The only possible alternative lies in developing 
ways and means to handle a larger share of the 
nation’s total traffic at more economical unit costs. 
The fact that there exists a large tonnage of trans- 
portation not moved by rail gives the carriers a 
possible way out which they did not have at the 
end of the last war. 

Foresighted leaders of industry know that, after 
this war, their only salvation will be to reduce their 
costs. Many of them are alarmed at what they 
fear may happen to their transportation costs and 
are beginning to devise ways and means to become 
less dependent upon transportation. The present 
great concern of the railroads—to handle all the 
business in sight—is a worthy goal. Unfortu- 
nately, difficult as that goal may be of attainment, 
it is not sufficient. If, at the end of the present 
crisis, the carriers are going to have even the 
modest share of the peace-time traffic which they 
had when the war began, they need now to be 
clinching for themselves the business which they 
can economically handle and which will continue 
to move when the war is over. 

To establish the railroad claim to such traffic 
now appears to be a step necessary to the future 
protection of all interests in any way connected with 
the railroads—capital, labor, producers of railway 
materials, and railway management. 
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ings Held at Chicago 





V. R. Hawthorne, 
Executive Vice-Chairman, Mechanical Division, A. A. R. 


N the interests of economy and conservation of time, 
four groups of mechanical department supervisors, 
who constitute the co-ordinated mechanical associa- 

tions, held simultaneous annual meetings without exhibits 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, September 23 and 24. 
These associations include the Car Department Officers’ 
Association, Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, Master Boilermakers’ Association and the Railway 
Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Association. 

At a joint opening session, presided over by F. P. 
Roesch, vice-president, Standard Stoker Company, chair- 
man of the Committee of the Co-ordinated Associations, 
impressive ceremonies included the raising of flags and 
singing the national anthems of the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. Ina brief address Mr. Roesch empha- 
sized the importance of full cooperation between the 
various departments of the railroads under present con- 
ditions and that on the supervisors who are the members 
of the Coordinated Associations must fall the brunt of 
this effort. “Your deliberations today and tomorrow,” 
he said, “will result in promoting new methods of doing 
old jobs. Methods of conserving repair time in shops 
and terminals. Methods of obtaining more and better 
use from the materials supplied, and through such meth- 
ods increase the availability of power and equipment, 
and show the world that there is no such animal as a 
railroad man who is not equal to any occasion. There- 
fore I repeat, if ever there was a time when railroad 
supervisory officers should get together and counsel with 
one another, that time is now.” The opening address 
was presented by V. R. Hawthorne, executive vice- 
chairman, Mechanical division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

Following Mr. Hawthorne’s address, the associations 
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Four groups of mechanical 
department supervisors pre- 
sent constructive programs 
at two-day annual sessions 


adjourned to re-assemble in their respective meeting 
rooms for the conduct of association business, discussion 
of committee reports and listening to addresses by prom- 
inent railway officers from various parts of the country. 


Address by V. R. Hawthorne 


This meeting will, I am sure, be an inspiration and of 
great help to those who take part in the proceedings and 
discussions which have been so ably prepared. I wish 
to convey to you the greetings and best wishes of the 
officers and general committee of the Mechanical division, 
Association of American Railroads. 

As you are all aware, the American way of life has 
always been dominated by representative assemblies such 
as you have here. This goes all the way back to the 
town meetings of the early colonies in New England, 
through the period of the colonial assemblies and into 
modern times with the Congress of the United States 
and the multitude of societies, associations, etc., for the 
free discussion of all problems, political, economic, com- 
mercial, technical and practical. 

Railway officers, some 75 to 80 years of age, when 
the interchange of freight between railroads first began, 
proceeded to organize themselves into groups and asso- 
ciations such as are meeting here this week. These asso- 
ciations provided a means whereby the officers of one 
railroad could meet the officers of other roads serving in 
a similar capacity and through reports and discussions 
exchange experiences and through the years improve the 
performance of all to the present state of efficiency. This 
progress has not stopped, but in a broad sense has passed 
from the elementary stage to the advanced stage where 
refinements and advanced technic are now the principal 
basis of discussion, report and endeavor. 

In the early days of railroading in this country, rail- 
road men with creative ability began to invent improve- 
ments in appliances and parts for locomotives and cars, 
which were patented. Companies were organized and 
plants developed for the manufacture of such appliances 
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and parts, and there quickly developed an industrial 
group manufacturing parts and devices for sale to rail- 
roads. These manufacturers and builders of locomotives 


and cars in turn formed associations to consider and take 
action with respect to their common problems, particu- 
larly relating to the bringing of their products to the 
attention of the interested railroad officers. 


Instructive Value of Exhibits 


These groups of railway supply men have throughout 
the years arranged instructive and attractive exhibits of 
their products to coincide with meetings and conventions 
of railroad associations and have had no small part in the 
phenomenal development of our American railroad sys- 


tems. Due to the stress of present conditions, no exhibit 


is being held with your meetings this year, but last year 
a splendid exhibit was held and was of great benefit to 
those in attendance. I hope that these instructive ex- 
hibits can be resumed after the present unsettled con- 
ditions have passed. 

The science of railroading is always advancing. The 
application of scientific research to railroading has been 
an important factor in solving many problems. Among 
the large research projects of recent years may be men- 
tioned the following: Air brake research program, ex- 
tending from 1923 to 1933, resulting in the establishment 
of the present requirements for freight air brakes; air 
brake research program of the last few years resulting in 
the establishment of the present brake equipment for high- 
speed passenger trains; axle research resulting in new 
designs of axle for passenger cars; truck research result- 
ing in the development of a number of designs of trucks 
for high-speed freight service; research resulting in the 
development of improved materials for cars and locomo- 
tives such as: high-tensile steel plates, shapes, bars, etc., 
high-tensile steel castings, improved tires and wheels, im- 
proved forging materials, etc. ; research in connection with 
roller bearing application to locomotives and passenger 
cars. 

Much of this research has been a joint effort of the rail- 
roads and the manufacturers of materials which the rail- 
roads use. Very little of it has had any spectacular phases 
but has represented determined, conscientious and labori- 
ous effort on the part of both the manufacturers and the 
railroads. 

A comprehensive series of road tests of locomotive 
counterbalance standards has just been started using in- 
struments especially designed for this work. Laboratory 
tests will also be started in the near future to determine 
the causes for failures of main crank pins. 


Continued Research Vital to Railway Progress 


The continued research and study devoted to railroad 
problems and the application of new and improved meth- 
ods, devices and materials as a result thereof has given to 
this continent the greatest system of rail transportation in 
the world. We have the most powerful and efficient loco- 
motives. Our cars are of large capacity designed to fit 
the needs of our great industries, and, due to their rugged 
construction may be operated with but a small portion of 
their service life lost due to necessity of repairs. 
trains operate on fast schedules and carry more, so that 
their hourly output of transportation is double what it was 
20 years ago. The fundamental wearing parts of cars 
have been so standardized that repairs may be made 
quickly from the material stock of any handling railroad 
regardless of the ownership of the car. Twenty years ago, 
freight car hot boxes on the road were approximately five 
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times as frequent as they are now, per mile run, and 
engine failures were about seven times as frequent. 

All of this past effort on the part of railroad men 
working largely through groups such as yours has 
brought about this record of accomplishment and has 
given us this great system of railroads which will play 
such an important part in the problems growing out of 
our present great national defense program. In other 
words, the railroads are doing their part in this emer- 
gency and have provided rail transportation adequate to 
meet present demands and will continue to do so. 

The railroads however are still progressing. They 
will not stop progressing and call the job completed. The 
world in which we live is constantly changing and the 
railroads, in order to maintain their proper place in the 
nation’s economic life, must not only keep pace with the 
needs of today, but must anticipate the needs of tomor- 
row and prepare to meet them. 

Associations such as those meeting here at this time 
have had much to do with stimulating and directing 
thought to those problems that require intensive study. 
The information which you develop through your dis- 
cussions and the recommendations which you transmit 
to the Association of American Railroads,.I can assure 
you, will receive the most careful consideration. At this 
time any recommendation that leads to increased effi- 
ciency, improved equipment and equipment maintenance 
or greater utilization of existing equipment should be 
most thoroughly studied. 


Movie Night 


On Tuesday evening there was a showing of moving 
pictures and slides for the members and guests of the 
four associations. A film entitled “The Power Behind 
the Nation,” contributed by the Norfolk & Western, 
illustrated the production and handling of coal from the 
mine to the hold of the ship at tidewater. Two films of 
the United States Treasury Department were shown, 
one dealing with the detection of counterfeit money and 
the other urging the purchase of Defense Savings bonds. 
There were also two series of lantern slides. One, con- 
tributed by the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
surance Company, showed stress concentrations in vari- 
ous types of welded joints by means of polarized light. 
The other, illustrating the effect of a case of extremely 
low water on a water-tube locomotive firebox, was pre- 
sented by the Baltimore & Ohio. There was no serious 
damage to the firebox and there were no casualties. 

[An account of the proceedings of the Car Depart- 
ment Officers’ Association and a part of the proceedings 
of the Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion will be found elsewhere in this issue—Editor. ] 
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Keep Freight 


This was the theme of the addresses at the annual meeting 


Cars Moving 





of the Car Department Officers’ Association 


sociation, held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 

September 23 and 24, was in charge of President 
A. J. Krueger, superintendent car department, Nickel 
Plate, who called the meeting to order and after the 
approval of the minutes of the last meeting, delivered the 
president’s address. Mr. Krueger emphasized the neces- 
sity of conserving car equipment by every possible 
means, expediting the repair of all classes of freight cars 
when found defective and increasing the co-operation 
between mechanical and transportation departments, 
with a view to affecting a smoother and more efficient 
operation, especially in train yards in so far as it effects 
inspection, air brake tests, switching and the makeup 
of trains. 

Following the consideration of certain association busi- 
ness, including the report of Secretary-Treasury F. L. 
Kartheiser, chief clerk-mechanical, C. B. & Q., E. B. 
Hall, chief mechanical officer, C. & N. W., presented an 
address “Co-operation Between Railroads and Depart- 
ments of Railroads.” W. D. Beck, district manager, Car 
Service Division, Association of American Railroads, 
discussed “Conservation of Equipment” and D. S. Ellis, 
chief mechanical officer, C. & O., presented the subject 
“Better Freight Car Maintenance.” Standing committee 
reports were presented on the following subjects: Freight 
and Passenger Car Maintenance, Chairman J. E. Keegan, 
chief car inspector, Pennsylvania, Chicago; Shop Oper- 
ation, Facilities and Tools, Chairman R. K. Betts, fore- 
man car repairs, Pennsylvania, E. St. Louis, Ill. ; Passen- 
ger Train Car Terrninal Handling, Chairman C. P. Nel- 
son, general foreman, C. & N. W., Chicago; Lubricants 
and Lubrication, Chairman J. R. Brooks, supervisor 
lubrication and supplies, C. & O., Richmond, Va.; 
Freight Car Inspection and Preparations for Commodity 
Loading, Chairman A. T. Wagner, general car foreman, 
M. P., Dupo, IIl.; Loading Rules, Chairman H. T. De- 
Vore, chief interchange inspector, Youngstown Car In- 
spection Association, Youngstown, Ohio; Painting, 
Chairman C. L. Swing, general foreman, Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company, Chicago; Interchange 
and Billing for Car Repairs, Chairman E. G. Bishop, 
general foreman car department, I. C., E. St. Louis, IIl., 
and. Assistant Chairman D. E. Bell, A. A. R. instructor, 
C. N. R., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


ae meeting of the Car Department Officers’ As- 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, F. E. Cheshire, assistant superintendent 
car department, M. P., St. Louis, Mo.; first vice-presi- 
dent, G. R. Andersen, district supervisor car mainte- 
nance, C. & N. W., Chicago; second vice-president, D. 
J. Sheehan, superintendent motive power, C. & E. I., 
Danville, Ill.; third vice-president, I. M. Peters, super- 
intendent and secretary, Crystal Car Line, Chicago; 
fourth vice-president, P. J. Hogan, supervisor car inspec- 
tion and maintenance, N. Y. N. H. & H., New Haven, 
Conn. ; secretary-treasurer, F. L. Kartheiser, chief clerk- 
mechanical, C. B. & Q., Chicago. 
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The new board of directors includes J. S. Acworth, 
supervisor of equipment, General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation, Chicago; P. P. Barthelemey, master 
car builder, G. N., St. Paul, Minn.; W. A. Bender, mas- 
ter car builder, Alton, Chicago; C. Claudy, master car 
builder, G. T. W., Battle Creek, Mich.; J. A. Deppe, 
superintendent car department, C. M. St. P. & P., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; J. W. Fogg, vice-president, MacLean- 
Fogg Lock Nut Company, Chicago; L. H. Gillick, sales 
manager, Vapor Car Heating Company, Chicago; H. H. 
Golden, supervisor, A. A. R., Interchange and Account- 
ing, L. & N., Louisville, Ky.; E. B. Hall, chief mechan- 
ical officer, C. & N. W., Chicago; A. J. Krueger, super- 
intendent car department, N. Y. C. & St. L., Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. E. Keegan, chief car inspector, Penna., Chicago ; 
G. E. McCoy, assistant general superintendent motive 
power and equipment, C. N. R., Toronto, Ont., Canada ; 
J. P. Morris, general mechanical assistant, A. T. & S. F., 
Chicago; C. J. Nelson, superintendent of interchange, 
Chicago Car Interchange Bureau, Chicago; J. J. Root, 
Jr., assistant to vice-president, Union Tank Car Com- 
pany, Chicago; C. E. Strain, superintendent car depart- 
ment, P. M., Grand Rapids, Mich.; and H. H. Urbach, 
mechanical assistant to executive vice-president, C. B. & 
Q., Chicago. 


Co-operation Between Railroads 
and Departments 


By E. B. Hall* 


In choosing the rather far-reaching topic “Co-opera- 
tion,” I was much influenced by the marvelous example 
of this we are witnessing today, resulting in great mone- 
tary savings and highly satisfied shippers. The railroad 
men in this territory now, more than ever before, fully 
realize the seriousness of delaying freight, and the stren- 
uous and unselfish efforts all departments involved are 
making to prevent it, is a shining example to prove that 
despite the keen competition existing between railroads, 
they can and do co-operate with one another. 

Fully realizing that the car department is one of the 
most important factors in the transportation game, I 
feel that it should be given the best possible support by 
executive officers and other departments. The car men 
can, by fully understanding their many and varied reg- 
ulations, and by the use of good judgment, save enor- 
mous sums of money, and while they are doing very well, 
I know that they can do better. 

Time, however, will not permit detailing my reasons 
for making this statement, except to say that, special 
effort should be made to obtain better service from 
freight cars, which no doubt will become more important 
than ever before in connection with the tremendous task 
before us. The mileage can and must be increased, and 


the shopping of loaded cars in transit can and must be 
reduced. To accomplish this will, I repeat, require the 
best kind of co-operation between railroads and depart- 


* Chief Mechanical Officer, C. & N. W. and C. St. P. M. & O. 
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ments of railroads, and it seems to me that you could 
do nothing better than to effectively deal with such 
matters. 

I have heard it said that your association would be of 
little value to the railroads, but I have contended that if 
properly conducted it can be very helpful, even though 
its activity is confined to bringing about better co-oper- 
ative relationship, and a better understanding of how 
best to perform the duties assigned to you. Some may 
gain the impression that discussing your various classes 
of work repeatedly does not make for progress, but I 
deem that far more productive than to strive too much 
for new developments, particularly so, when it becomes 
a matter of duplicating the work handled by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

In this connection may I say that the personnel of 
your various committees is tremendously important. The 
success and accomplishments of your association depends 
to a great extent on the earnest study and activity that 
these men so unselfishly devote to their particular assign- 
ment... . We often find men of high ability reluctant 
to act as chairman of committees, largely for the reason 
that committee members cannot find time to attend meet- 
ings or assist by correspondence in the work of their 
committee, thereby placing a greater share of the work 
on the chairman. This situation, if continued, can only 
lead to a general breakdown of association activity, 
which in an association of this character and purpose 
would be exceedingly unfortunate. 

I have arrived at the conclusion, which to some ex- 
tent may be an admission on my part, that the remedy to 
this lies largely in the hands of chief mechanical officers. 
More car and locomotive department officers must be 
given permission to attend conventions of this character. 
Men selected for committee work must be given to under- 
stand that their supervisors encourage and support activ- 
ity of this nautre. That they be given full release from 
their railroad assignment to attend committee meetings, 
when called, is evidently very necessary. In other words, 
a more tolerant and co-operative spirit toward associa- 
tion work on the part of mechanical department heads 
is necessary. You may rest assured that I will do every- 
thing within my power to accomplish that result. 


Present Car Conditions Requiring Attention 


May I call to your attention a few matters which under 
present conditions appear to me to be of vast importance 
in the satisfactory movement of freight. In the prompt 
and proper classifying of freight equipment to secure 
full utilization of cars, the closest kind of co-operation 
with the Car Service Division is highly essential. Many 
miles of empty car haul can be avoided by intelligent 
inspection and commodity carding of cars at terminal 
points. 

Avoiding the loading of bad order cars, particularly 
with defects of a nature that may result in transfer of 
lading at the first interchange point. There is still con- 
siderable to be accomplished in greater promptness in 
repairing loaded cars. Practically every commodity mov- 
ing today calls for quick delivery to destination but re- 
gardless there are countless instances where cars marked 
out in terminals and particularly from noon on are held 
over some times as long as 24 hours, whereas with proper 
facilities and full co-operation from your operating de- 
partments, the cars in most cases could have departed 
on schedule. 

Perhaps never in the history of the railroads were 
there as many loads of different character and size mov- 
ing on open-top cars as there are at present and, there- 
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fore, it is exceedingly important that extreme care be 
exercised in seeing to it, first, that these loads are loaded 
strictly in accordance with A. A. R. loading rules, and 
second, that they be carefully inspected at all terminals 
enroute to determine that they have not been disar- 
ranged. Naturally it is likewise important that the equip- 
ment furnished for such loading is not defective, in order 
that the lading be properly secured. 

I have been much impressed with your temperate 
method of functioning since you re-organized under the 
jurisdiction of the Association of American Railroads, 
and I feel confident that your future efforts will create 
improved team work and prove highly beneficial to your 
employers. 


Conservation of Equipment 


By W. D. Beck* 


War and war prospects are uppermost in the minds of 
every one and taxes are probably next. I am making a 
guess that the third apprehension is the question of 
prompt and safe transportation of materials whether these 
be for National Defense or for consumption at the break- 
fast table. 

United States railways have been “on the spot” for a 
good many years; they were lambasted hither and yon 
for car shortages up until about 1922, but since that time 
there have been no shortages of equipment, nor of trans- 
portation requirements. As a matter of fact, they are 
moving the present business with a smoothness and reg- 
ularity never before equalled. 

Two reasons account for this: (1) The rehabilitation 
of the properties at an expense of some eight or ten 
billions of dollars following the return from govern- 
ment control, and (2) the organization of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards, of which more anon. 

In naming these two reasons, I am not unmindful of 
the very great part that your organization occupies in 
the field of transportation. To you is given the responsi- 
bility of designing the equipment which must be acquired. 
To you comes the additional responsibility of seeing that, 
once obtained, it must be kept in perfect repair and this 
matter of perfect repair these days means much more 
than just having a box on wheels as was once the case. 

Today shippers and receivers of freight require a car 
which will carry the most fragile and the most elusive 
of materials from one end of this country to the other 
without damage. You know this and you know too that 
the average person would be amazed if he were told what 
we had to do to and for a car, flat, box, or otherwise, 
before it could be accepted to carry most any kind of a 
shipment. 

But enough of that because it is your job and mine, 
and of course we conform. Let us not forget, however, 
that the present increased loading and consequent plus 
in our revenues, is not going to cure the steam railroad 
financial situation because of the many inroads there- 
upon, with more to come. 

The railroads today own about 1,660,000 cars. They 
have put into service since January 1, 1941, 49,000 cars. 
They have on order 92,000 cars and others will be pur- 
chased early for 1942 and 1943, the number of which, 
of course, will depend upon the priority orders for the 
necessary materials. The average carrying capacity of 
all these cars is better than 50 tons each. 

The bad order situation, 4.8.per cent, not only for 
light but for heavy repairs is the best in the history ot 
man and reflects the ability of your organization (plus, 


* District Manager, Car Service Division, A. A. R. 
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we ought to say, a little more easily-opened pocket book). 
Thus, we are geared up to loading 900,000 cars and 
better, per week and it is not requiring any great effort 
to maintain that altitude day after day. I am satisfied 
we can go to 980,000, or may be a million by continuing 
a constant alertness. 

Strangely enough, our net ton miles are almost even 
with what they were in our bounteous years of 1926 to 
1930. A surprising thing, due of course, to two things; 
(1) the increased speed of freight trains, and (2) the 
larger carrying capacity of our freight cars. As to these 
two items, the car and locomotive departments deserve 
much credit. 

Incidentally, every freight car owned by United States 
Railroads in 1941 performed three-fifths more transpor- 
tation service than in 1918. 


The Function of the Car Service Division 


May I put in just a word or two about the Car Serv- 
ice division and their especial. responsibility in seeing 
that car service rules are observed. This is not an idle 
gesture, but is intended to bring about a condition which 
you as maintenance men fully appreciate, you want your 
own cars home so that they may be in proper repair. 

We try to bring that about, (1) because the owners 
are entitled to the use of their cars, and (2) because we 
know that expert maintenance of equipment will result, 
and (3), because long experience has taught us that car 
service rules observance brings about an adequate car 
supply. 

I said we would consider the Shipper’s Advisory 
Boards later. These are great organizations, there being 
13 of them in the United States, their respective areas 
conforming to the Car Service division districts. They 
were formed, as you know, to co-operate with the rail- 
roads in matters having to do with transportation. Not 
since their formation have we had a car shortage. We 
do not expect one and will not have one so long as these 
shippers do what they are doing for us ‘today, i. e., re- 
leasing cars within free time, loading cars to capacity, 
ordering cars only as needed, loading cars without delay 
and loading them in accordance with car service rules 
wherever it is practical. 

This is not just idle talk—these men are doing ex- 
actly what I’ve said and are crying for more oppor- 
tunities to help. They have, indeed, organized Vigilance 
committees all over the United States to see that every 
shipper does his part in the prompt release of loaded 
cars, in the complete unloading of cars so that with dun- 
nage, bracing and other paraphernalia removed, it is 
ready for the next shipper without going to the cleaning 
track. 

These committees will watch every phase of the freight 
car game. There have been 70 or 80 set up in this Mid- 
West Shippers Board area of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Upper Michigan and Western Indiana. They know, 
you know and I know that with so many misguided 
people seemingly hungering for government control of 
the railroads we just cannot slip once. We all know 
that with shippers, receivers and railroad organizations, 
such as yours, working and pulling together, as to any 
transportation burden placed on the railroads, whether 
it be a million, or a million and a half cars a week, we 
will get away with it. 

I would be amiss in failing to mention the very con- 
siderable loading not only now extant at ordnance plants 
and other government institutions, but that which is in 
prospect. Such places as Savanna, Elwood, Kingsbury 
in Illinois, and many such places elsewhere, will soon be 
in full production, and all will require the highest grade 
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of car. We shall have our work cut out for us there 
and then. 

Let me say this for the real government agencies. In 
this great defense program which they are engineering, 
the railroads are receiving their most skillful help in the 
matter of heavier loading, in the non-delay to empty cars 
awaiting loading and (more than anything else) in the 
prompt release of equipment. 

Many of us remember what happened during the last 
war when 200,000 cars loaded with government freight 
were delayed (some of them for months) awaiting release 
from load. 

Absolutely nothing of this sort is occurring today; in 
other words, government authorities are co-operating a 
thousand per cent. 


Better Freight Car Maintenance 
By D. S. Ellis* 


The ultimate goal in the maintenance of freight car 
equipment should, as with locomotives, be sought on the 
basis of maximum economy to the railroad consistent 
with demand and expeditious movement of commodity 
to destination, which means a minimum of interruptions 
in the continuity of such service. To realize this attain- 
ment to the extent possible, of course, involves many 
contributing factors which must be co-ordinated by the 
supervision in all departments in order to produce the 
desired results. 

It is necessary that all employees know what is re- 
quired of them, and this leads to the advisability or neces- 
sity of preparing and issuing complete standard instruc- 
tions to all concerned, including shop supervision, and 
that all be required to understand such instructions and 
perform their work in accordance therewith. Properly 
prepared instructions should be a valuable guide to the 
workmen and especially effective in promoting standard- 
ization in repairs to equipment. I cannot lay too much 
stress at this time on the necessity of carefully policing 
and following up to see that these instructions, when 
issued, are properly adhered to and followed, for the suc- 
cess or failure of improved maintenance depends on how 
carefully the job is policed. 

Train yard repairs, such as putting in journal bear- 
ings, brake hangers, and pins, tightening loose running 
boards, box bolts, safety appliances, etc., if handled sat- 
isfactorily, become an appreciable item of economy in 
addition to preventing delays in car movement. It is 
of great importance that all materials and tools be prop- 
erly distributed in repair yards, readily accessible to the 
repair men, in the interest of conserving the time of said 
repair men. Consideration should also be given to the 
proper location of clothes lockers, drinking water, and 
the many other numerous items and facilities required, 
in order that they be located to the best and most eco- 
nomical advantage possible. 

Empty foreign cars known to be enroute home, if in 
safe condition to move to home line, and barring safety 
defects, should not be shopped. Such practice if adopted 
by all lines, would eventually lead to each road repairing 
its own cars, and such practice is also in accordance with 
Rule 1 of the Code of Rules for the Interchange of Cars. 

Records prove that the average car is on the light 
repair track several times a year. The ideal situation 
would obtain if cars could be given necessary repairs at 
the time they are shopped for repacking journal boxes 
to keep them running until the next repacking—a period 


(Continued on page 485) 


* Chief Mechanical Officer, Chesapeake & Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Many Aspects of Locomotive 
Performance Discussed 


Traveling engineers and fuel men spend two busy 
days at fifth annual meeting 


HEAVY program of committee reports, papers 

and addresses occupied the members of the Rail- 

way Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Association 
for long hours at the two-day annual meeting held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, September 23 and 24. Fol- 
lowing the joint meeting of the four Co-ordinated As- 
sociations, addressed by V. R. Hawthorne, executive 
vice-chairman, Mechanical Division, Association of 
American Railroads, the meeting of this association was 
called to order by its president, A. A. Raymond, super- 
intendent fuel and locomotive performance, New York 
Central. 

In addition to the reports and address summarized or 
abstracted here, reports were presented on the following 
subjects: Plugged Netting—Causes and Cure; High- 
Speed Braking with D-22 Control Valves ; The Elimina- 
tion of Moisture and Oil in the Air Brake System; New 
Locomotive Economy Devices; Utilization of Motive 
Power, and Force Feed Lubrication of Valves, Cylinders, 
Steam Auxiliaries and Machinery. Individual papers 
were also presented on Locomotive Performance as Af- 
fected by Steam Distribution, by J. L. Ryan, mechanical 
engineer, St. Louis-San Francisco, and Fuel Economy 
from the Viewpoint of the Water Engineer, by R. C. 
Bardwell, superintendent, water supply, Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Attention will be given to some of these items, 
together with the names of the officers elected to serve 
for the next year, in a later issue. 


Coal Equivalents of Locomotive 
Fuel and Power 


For many years fuel department men on the railroads have 
been concerned over the wide variation in the “coal equivalent” 
values used by the different railroads and the subject has been 
considered in several reports by the Committee on Fuel Records 


and Statistics. In its report for 1940 this Committee showed the 

following ranges of values in use on thirty of the largest Class 

I railways: 

Average 

12,500 
161 


Maximum 
14,000 
215 


Minimum 
Conk, SRE RE A 6 Sh cA nce ea ouies oss 
Fuel oil, gallons per net ton of coal.... 
Diesel oil, gallons per net ton of coal.. : 215 
Gasoline, gallons per net ton of coal... 1 223 
Electric current, kw. hr. per net ton coal 350 2,000 
These coal equivalents used by different roads were reported 
to be based upon various methods of determination, such as “com- 
parative service tests,” “comparative service performance,” “data 
based upon tests,” “comparative heat content and thermal ef- 
ficiency,” “coal consumption per kw. hr. in company plant,” 
“coal consumption per kw. hr. in public utility producing plant. 
The report and the discussion of the report brought out the 
point, with which there was no disagreement, that “a consistent 
equivalent value would be one that would produce a fuel unit, 
in pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton miles, of the same order 
of value as that produced on the same territory by coal burning 
locomotives in the same kind of service,” and therefore, that 
“the conversion factor should be such that a road using electricity, 
fuel oil, gasoline or diesel fuel could at any time return to the 


use of coal without affecting the value of the fuel performance 
units” on the territory in question. 

Our Executive Committee has assigned to the Committee on 
Fuel Records and Statistics this year, the task of proposing forms 
of procedure for the determination of coal equivalents for each 
of the several fuels and power commonly used and reported on 
O. S. forms, that would to a reasonable extent meet the statis- 
tical requirements of equivalence as stated above, for presentation 
to the various roads through appropriate channels with the sug- 
gestion that serious consideration be given to their adoption. 

No one set of arbitrary formulae should be proposed as suitable 
for all roads or even for all conditions on any one road, and 
certainly it is not to be expected that the same equivalent values 
could be considered applicable to every road in the country. 
However, there is no reasonable justification for the extreme 
variation in values that the present reports show, and _ this 
range in values could be very greatly reduced if more careful 
consideration were given by many roads to the determination of 
the actual conditions which apply to the problem and to the 
proper procedure to be followed in establishing the coal 
equivalents. 

The most truly representative and consistent values of coal 
equivalents are those developed by qualified personnel from actual 
observation and study of the fuel consumption and the service 
units produced by the fuels or power in question as compared 
with the coal consumption and the service units produced by 
coal burning locomotives in the same service. Where this pro- 
cedure is not practicable and reliance must be placed upon 
theoretical treatment or calculation by formulae we favor the 
procedure that takes into account for each of the fuels being com- 
pared, the known factors that are favorable and those that are 
unfavorable through the medium of suitable constants carefully 
worked out and properly applied. With these considerations 
in view we have set up in following sections suggested forms of 
calculation to determine the coal equivalent of each of the 
several kinds of fuel and power, and by way of illustration have 
tabulated the results of such calculations for a few selected values 
of the factors involved, which we consider to be fairly repre- 
sentative of actual practice in each case. 


Coal Equivalent of Fuel Oil Burned in Locomotive 
Fireboxes 


The factors involved in the proposed formula are shown in 
a table. 

Factors 2 and 3 may be combined into a single factor for each 
fuel representing the efficiency of its utilization. Thus, 0.90 x 





Factors Affecting Coal Equivalent of Fuel Oil Burned in Locomotive 
Fireboxes 


Values used 
Factors in example, 


(1) B.t.u. per net ton. 25,000,000 
(12,500 B.t.u. per lb.) 
(2) Per cent of the total coal disburse- 
ment used on line of road (total less 
consumption for terminal servicing of 
locomotives). 90 

Coal (3) Per cent of efficiency of the combus- 
tion of the coal. 

Fuel oil (1) B.t.u. per gallon. 

Fuel oil (2) Per cent of the total oil disbursement 
used on line of road (total less con- 
sumption for terminal servicing of 
locomotives). 96 

Fuel oil (3) Per cent of efficiency of the combus- 

tion of the fuel oil. 76 

Example: 25,000,000 x .090 x 0.65 + 135,000 x 0.96 x 0.76 = 148 gallons 

per net ton. 


‘Fuel 
Coal 


Coal 


65 
135,000 


480 
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0.585, representing the efficiency of utilization of the 
heat content of the coal under the conditions assumed for the 


0.65 = 


example. Likewise, 0.96 < 0.76 = 0.73, representing the ef- 
ficiency of utilization of the heat content of the fuel oil under 
the conditions assumed for the example. These two factors may 
also be combined into one, thus, 0.585 + 0.73 = 0.80, which 
may be considered the efficiency of the utilization of the coal 
relative to the utilization of the fuel oil. Such a factor may for 
convenience be referred to as the utilization factor of the coal 
relative ‘to the oil. 

The proposed formula will then take the following form: 
(a) B. t. u. per net ton of coal x (b) utilization factor of coal 
relative to oil + (c) B. t. u. per gallon of oil = (d) fuel oil— 
coal equivalent, gallons per net ton. 

With the thought that a range from 0.75 to 0.85 for this 
factor will embrace the limits of any ordinary service conditions 
experienced, we have prepared a table to illustrate the probable 
limits of the values for fuel oil—coal equivalents in gallons per 
net ton, considering coals of from 13,500 to 11,500 B. t. u. per 
Ib. and oils of from 130,000 to 140,000 B. t. u. per gallon. 





Range of Fuel Oil-Coal Equivalents 


Coal, B.t.u. per Ib. Fuel oil, B.t.u. 
and per ton per gallon Gallons per net ton 

130,000 > Bae 166 156 

13,500 tb. 135,000 170 160 150 
27,000,000 ton 140,000 164 154 144 
130,000 163 154 144 

12,500 Ib. 135,000 157 148 139 
25,000,000 ton 140,000 152 143 134 
130,000 150 141 133 

11,500 Ib. 135,000 145 136 128 
23; 000, 000 ton 140, 7000 140 131 123 


Utilization factors of coal relative to fuel oil 





Kilowatt-Hour Equivalent 


The formula proposed by your committee follows the method 
of comparing the amount of work measured in kilowatt hours 
produced by a ton of coal consumed by steam locomotives, includ- 
ing the coal consumed in terminal servicing, with the amount 
of electric current measured in kilowatt hours that must be 
purchased or generated and metered to the transmission system 
for the production of the same amount of work by the electric 
locomotive. 

The factors are: 1—The average number of pounds of coal 
consumed by the steam locomotives per hp. hr., and the equiva- 
lent per kilowatt hour, one kw. hr. being equivalent to 1.34 hp. 
hr. Dividing 2,000 pounds by this number of pounds of coal per 
kw. hr. gives the equivalent. number of kilowatt hours of work 
produced by the steam locomotives per ton of coal consumed. 
2—The average combined efficiency of the electric transmission 
system and the electric locomotives with allowance for standby 
consumption of the locomotives. The reciprocal of this value 





Probable Limits of Coal seater of Kw. Hr. 


Steam locomotive factors 





Lb. coal Lb. a Kw. hr. of work’ 
per hp. hr. per kw. hr. produced, Kw. hr. of electric cur- 
of work of work per net rent purchased or produced 
produced produced ton of coal per net ton of coal 
3.0 4.025 497 825 765 710 662 621 
4.0 5.360 373 621 574 533 497 467 
5.0 6.700 299 498 460 426 398 373 
6.0 8.050 249 415 384 356 332 312 
7.0 9.380 213 353 328 305 284 266 
8.0 10.720 187 311 288 268 249 234 


Per cent of combined efficiency of electric 60 65 70 75 80 
transmission and electric locos.—(reciprocals) 1.67 





shows how much greater must be the gross amount of electric 
current procured than the net amount actually converted into 
work by the electric locomotives, which latter value we com- 
pare with the work output and corresponding coal consumption 
of the steam locomotives. 

With a range in factor (1) from 3 pounds to 8 pounds per 
horsepower hour, and a range in Factor (2) from 60 to 80 per 
cent combined electrical efficiency will embrace within their 
limits any ordinary service conditions, we have prepared a table 
to illustrate the application of the proposed formula and to 
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indicate the probable proper limits of the values for coal equiva- 
lents in kw. hr. per net ton. 


Gasoline-Coal Equivalent 


The correct calculation of the equivalent value of coal con- 
sumed in steam locomotives as compared with gasoline consumed 
in locomotives or motor cars propelled by internal combustion 
engines in the same service, must be based upon knowledge of 
the combined thermal and mechanical efficiencies of the respec- 
tive types of locomotives in the particular service and the propor- 
tions of the total coal disbursed to the steam locomotives and 





Limits of Gasoline-Coal Equivalents 


Coal, B.t.u. per Ib. Gasoline, B.t.u. 

a per ton per gallon Gallons per net ton 

13,500 Ib. 125,000 86 65 54 32 

27, 000, 000 ton 130,000 83 62 52 31 

12 ,500 Ib. 125,000 80 60 50 40 

25, 060, 000 ton 130,000 77 58 48 29 
il, 500 Ib. 125,000 74 55 46 27.6 
23 ,000, 000 ton 130,000 71 53 44 26.6 
Utilization factors of coal relative to gasoline 0.40 0.30 0.25 0.15 





the total gasoline disbursed to the gasoline locomotives that is 
not utilized in doing the work because it is consumed in terminal 
servicing or in standby loss. If exact information is not avail- 
able, at least a close approximation upon each of these features 
can and should be determined and used in the calculations. The 
table illustrates the probable limits of consistent coal equivalent 
values for gasoline. 


Diesel Fuel Coal Equivalent 


The committee proposes the same procedure for the determin- 
ation of the Diesel fuel-coal equivalent that is recommended in 
the preceding Section 3 for the gasoline-coal equivalent. In this 
case a range in the utilization factor of coal relative to Diesel 
oil from 0.25 to 0.10 would embrace a range in fuel utilization in 
work performed of from 16 per cent to 20 per cent for Diesel 
locomotives and from 2 per cent to 4 per cent for steam 
locomotives. 

The table illustrates the probable limits of consistent coal 
equivalent values for Diesel oil. 





Probable Limits of Diesel Oil-Coal Equivalents 





Coal, B.t.u. per Ib. Diesel oil, B.t.u. 
and per ton per gallon Gallons per net ton 
13,500 Ib. 135,000 50 40 30 20 
27,000,000 ton 140,000 48 38.5 29 19 
145,000 46.5 37 28 18.5 
12,500 Ib. 135,000 46 37 28 18.5 
25,000,000 ton 140,000 44.5 36 27 18 
145,000 43. 34.5 26 17 
11,500 Ib. 135,000 42.5 34 26 17 
23,000,000 ton 40,000 41 33 25 16.5 
145,000 40 32 24 16 
Utilization factors of coal relative to Diesel oil 0.25 0.20 0.15 0.10 
The report was signed by E. E. Ramey (Chairman), B. & O.; 
P. E. Buettell, C. M. St. P. & P.; J. G. Crawford, C. B. & Q,; 
H. Morris, C. R. R. of N. J.; E. G. Sanders, A. T @:3.-B.: 


W. R. Sugg, Mo. Pac., and R. J. Tucker, C. & O. 


The Road Foreman and the 


Diesel Locomotive 


By W. D. Quarles* 

In December, 1939, the Atlantic’ Coast Line and the Florida 
East Coast inaugurated faster daily service between New York 
and Miami with our deluxe trains, The Champion, Diesel pow- 
ered between Washington and Miami, and typical of Diesel pas- 
senger operation throughout the country. 

This improved service established itself so permanently in the 
public’s favor that 19 two thousand horsepower Diesel passen- 


_ ger units (18 Atlantic Coast Line and 1 Florida East Coast) 


* General Mechanical Instructor, Atlantic Coast Line. 
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were added to provide Diesel power for the Vacationer, the 
Florida Special and the bigger Champion. The original Cham- 
pion consisted of seven light-weight cars powered with one 2000- 
hp. unit; this being increased to 14 light-weight cars and two 
2,000-hp. units. The Vacationer and the Florida Special were 
powered with 4,000- and 6,000-hp. respectively. 

The Atlantic Coast Line and the Florida East Coast now have 
on order 12 additional units (9 Atlantic Coast Line and 3 Flor- 
ida East Coast) to Dieselize other Florida trains for the coming 
winter season. With the units now on hand this will give us a 
total of 34 passenger units, all of which have been purchased 
in the past two years. 

August 1, 1941, the combined mileage of our road Diesels 
aggregated 2,704,000 miles without a power failure necessitating 
replacement by steam, and as a consequence of this fine per- 
formance, we do not have stand-by protection for Diesel power. 

On July 12, train No. 2, operating between Miami and New 
York (mixed streamlined and conventional equipment) was 
wrecked at Walthourville, Georgia, due to striking and knocking 
a cow into a switch stand of center passenger track. This was 
an opposing switch, which was opened, derailing both power 
units and seven cars. The speed of the train at the time of the 
accident was 75 miles per hour. The power units were rerailed 
and moved into our Waycross, Georgia, shops on the afternoon 
of July 14, where only steam facilities were available; however, 
the units were conditioned and returned to service on July 18. 
This reference is made to indicate the sturdiness of this type 
of power. 

All concede the Diesel switcher’s supremacy to the steam. We 
have two types of Diesel switchers on our line and careful rec- 
ords are being kept to determine the type best suitable for 
future purchases. 


Handling the Diesel-Electric Throttle 


The handling of the throttle of the Diesel-electric locomotive 
compares in no way with the handling of the steam locomotive’s 
throttle. It is in this that the electric equipment can be subjected 
to severe abuse and high maintenance costs. The engineman 
should know what takes place in the power room when throttle 
is moved from idle position to position No. 8. If the operation 
of the electro-pneumatic governor and load regulator is under- 
stood, no trouble is experienced from these men failing to use 
the proper time element between throttle positions; when accel- 
erating or decelerating, time must be had to permit the Diesel 
engine to respond and assume the new speed for each throttle 
position. 

The engineman should know that at speeds below 30 miles per 
hour the acceleration should be made with traction motors oper- 
ating in series. If acceleration is had with traction motors oper- 
ating in parallel there will be improper application’ of power to 
traction motors, high amperage flow causing heating, and loss 
of power for acceleration. 

When passing over railroad crossings the engineman should 
know that the vibration causes poor contacts between brushes and 
commutators on traction motors, which results in arcing and 
burning of commutators. »When the throttle is in a position 
higher than Run No. 2, the voltage and currents are high. By 
reducing the position of the throttle to Run No. 2 this is 
minimized. 

With the light-weight streamlined trains having little or no 
slack in the draft rigging, no trouble was experienced when these 
trains were started. However, now that Diesel-Electric power is 
handling trains, which consist of mixed streamlined and conven- 
tional equipment, or all conventional equipment, the question of 
throttle manipulation is of great importance, as well as the 
methods used in stopping trains of this make-up. The charac- 
teristic of traction motors is to develop a high torque when 
starting with resultant high drawbar effort, and on runs where 
there are two or three power units the slack is sometimes taken 
out severely and rough handling occurs, especially on rear of 
trains. 

To take care of this condition, the writer has found that, first, 
much can be done to relieve this by stopping trains with slack 
stretched, making one application of the brakes and using grad- 
uated methods when releasing the brakes. Second, where two 
or three power units are handling trains, one or two power 
plants were isolated until the train slack was stretched, or the 
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train started. This practice eliminated the trouble in starting 
and slack was controlled. 

On our line at present, we have riding all road Diesels .an 
electrical supervisor. He is just what the name implies; he has 
a knowledge of the equipment not yet obtained by the crews. 
Firemen assigned to Diesel-electric locomotives will perform all 
duties in the power room necessary for correct operation, and 
make any repairs required, under the direction of the electrical 
supervisor, who is subordinate to the road foreman of engines. 
With this method of operation we have developed, through edu- 
cation and training, assistant road foremen, firemen instructors 
and firemen, who are thoroughly capable of being trusted with 
the care and operation of our Diesel locomotives. 


Road Handling With 
Mixed Brake Equipment 


A fundamental requirement of new and improved air brake 
apparatus is that it operate in harmony with existing apparatus. 
The AB equipment meets this requirement. The first part of 
this report describes the major advantages and improved features 
of the AB equipment and the proper manner of making tests 
at terminals. An abstract of the section on train handling 
follows. 


Train Handling 


The mixture of AB brakes with K brakes in freight trains 
raise the train length limit for safe and satisfactory handling 
and this rise will be roughly proportional to the percentage of 
AB brakes introduced. 

The percentage of all freight cars that are equipped with AB 

brakes is increasing rapidly and on some railroads which have 
a large percentage of their home cars equipped, the average num- 
ber of AB brakes in regular trains is well over 50 per cent. 
Several of these properties are taking advantage of the resultant 
better brake performance and are operating trains both loaded 
and empty in regular service, which are well over 100 cars in 
length, ranging upwards to as high as 150 cars. 
_ The fundamental consideration for smooth train handling is the 
control of the relative slack movement between different portions 
of a train which can occur because of the slack or lost motion 
which always exists between the couplers and the draft rigging 
of the cars. The total slack is made up of free or unresisted 
movement caused by wear on the coupler pulling faces and in 
the draft rigging, plus the travel of the draft gears at each 
pair of couplers. The total slack is sometimes measured by 
noting the change in the train length between having the train 
compressed with the slack all in and having the train stretched 
with the slack all out, but such a measurement is only relative 
because a greater slack change can result under some service 
conditions due to forces which often exceed the maximum draw- 
bar effort. 

The freight car draft gear commonly has a working travel 
of 2% inches in each direction. The total slack movement that 
comes from the draft gear is 5 inches per gear or 10 inches per 
car. In compression or extension the gears are being closed 
against the resistance of the gear friction. When the slack re- 
verses, the gears are being expanded by their release springs 
and, since the force exerted by these springs as modified by the 
friction elements comes into play just when the slack movement 
has started to reverse, it can often combine with other forces 
acting on the train to accelerate the rate of slack change. 

The free slack motion is a much smaller portion. The amount 
will depend on the normal knuckle clearance and the degree of 
wear in couplers and draft rigging parts. Test records indicate 
that the average free slack for all freight cars is in the neighbor- 
hood of one inch per car which means that the total slack is 
around 11 in. per car. On this basis the total slack movement 
possible in trains will be about 91 ft. for 100 cars, 110 ft. for 
120 cars, 137 ft. for 150 cars, etc. 

Any train en route is continually subject to varying forces. 
which act to either accelerate or retard it, The locomotive pull 
on a down grade will produce acceleration, whereas the fric- 
tional resistance, up grade and brake action are some of: the 
forces that will produce retardation. .These forces are seldom 
effective on the whole train but usually affect it in different 
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parts and to a varying degree so that the different parts of 
the train will tend to assume different speeds. Whenever such 
a difference can act to run the slack from all in to all out or 
vice versa, some portion of the train will be subject to a shock 
at the instant the slack movement ends and all parts of the 


train are forced to assume the same speed. 


The degree of shock will depend on how fast the slack is 
moved, the weight of the train portions and the yielding resis- 
tance of the draft rigging through which the forces must be 
transmitted when the slack run ends. The serious and some- 
times damaging shocks occur when force differences are allowed 
to develop which can run the slack in or out rapidly. If the 
engineman uses due care in manipulating the throttle and the 
brake control in combination with a knowledge of the slack 
status and the track conditions, it is often possible to avoid a 
slack reversal and nearly always possible to avoid a run of the 
slack which will be fast enough to produce any rough action. 

The serial action of the brake is perhaps the most important 
consideration in the control of train slack movement. When 
a train brake is either applied or released its action is always 
propagated from the point where it is started. In other words, 
after the brake action begins on the first vehicle there is a time 
interval to the functioning of -each succeeding brake. 

For application the front brakes of the train can develop 
heavy retardation before any braking is effective on the rear 
cars. If the train is running forward with the slack stretched, 
this serial development of the retardation can generate heavy 
forces which will tend to cause a slack closure. Likewise, if 
the train is running forward with the slack compressed and 
the brake is released, the serial action can generate heavy forces 
that will tend to run the slack out. The propagation time for 
both the application and release functions is roughly less than 
one-half for a solid AB train compared to a train made up of 
all type K valves. This shorter time, combined with the con- 
trolled quick service action of the AB brake, greatly reduces 
the tendency of the brake serial action to run the slack so that 
for any given set of conditions it will be easier to control the 
movement of the slack in proportion to the admixture of AB 
brakes. In every case where a brake manipulation is required 
the engineman must keep these tendencies in-mind and govern the 
control of power and braking so that a rapid change on the 
slack can not occur. 

A factor which has an important bearing on the ‘method of 
handling is the load distribution when trains are made up with 
a mixture of empty and loaded cars. A given degree of brake 
application will change the speed of a group of empty cars much 
faster than it will change the speed of a corresponding group 
of loaded cars. This ratio of difference in rate of speed change 
can be as much as 2 or 2% to 1. Whenever the cars are dis- 
tributed so that these uneven rates of retardation can cause 
a difference of 3 or 4 m. p. h. speed in separate parts of the 
train before the slack movement is completed, an internal col- 
lision or severe jerk must result as the point is reached where 
the slack is all in or all out. It is necessary for the engineman 
to know how the train is loaded and modify his manipulation 
of the throttle and the brake so that a serious speed difference 
can not develop within the train before the slack is adjusted. 

The releasing of the brake when the train is in motion is 
often difficult to accomplish without a serious jerk shock because 
the train slack is often compressed during the preceding brake 
application. The release starts and runs serially from the head 
end and this will tend to run the slack outward. Under some 
conditions the retarded release feature of the K valves,. com- 
bined with AB slow release, will be sufficient to allow the slack 
to move out gently. If loaded cars are grouped on the head 
end or the train is passing into down grade it may be necessary 
to hold the locomotive brake applied sufficiently to prevent a 
fast run out of the slack during the train brake release. When 
conditions will permit the train slack to be gently stretched 
before the brake release is started, there will be little danger 
of a rough run out. 

The practice of attempting to make spot stops of long trains 
for taking water and coal often produces rough handling. The 
reason is that this procedure usually involves the use of the 
brakes at very low speeds where even a light application of the 
locomotive or train brake is apt to be highly effective and pro- 
duce correspondingly heavy slack action. It is a better practice 
te stop a long train smoothly at a point where some latitude is 
available and then cut the locomotive off for fuel and water. 
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The successful handling of long freight trains involves a slow 
movement of the train slack both in starting and stopping. The 
slack can not be changed both quickly and smoothly at the same 
time. The time element is very important in all brake operations 
and this importance increases as the train length increases. In 
the unusual cases the engineman must use good judgment regard- 
less of any general instructions. 

The report was signed by F. T. McClure, assistant supervisor 
air brakes, A. T. & S. F. 


The Steam That Does No Work 


By Lawrence Richardson* 

The best test of any business or manufacturing activity is its 
efficiency at light load or no load. Almost any company can 
make money if business is good and orders call for a night shift. 
Only if it can operate efficiently when the orders get scarce and 
hours are shortened will it hope to successfully weather business 
storms. Likewise, heavy trafic will keep some railroads going 
which later, when the curve turns downward, are handed over 
to the sheriff. 

The real test of efficient locomotive operation is the overall 
efficiency. Good efficiency while working may be more than 
offset by poor efficiency while drifting. But on hilly roads, which 
are the rule rather than the exception, so much fuel is used down- 
hill that a high drifting efficiency is necessary in order to obtain 
a satisfactory overall efficiency. There are many divisions in this 
country where 20 per cent or more of the total coal is used in 
drifting. A halving of the fuel used in drifting will decrease the 
fuel consumption 10 per cent on such divisions. There are rec- 
ords of divisions where this economy has actually been effected. 
There are many others where there are similar potential savings. 


Smoke Lifting 


Why use steam downhill? The principal, and in certain cases 
the only reason, is to lift smoke. No crew can satisfactorily 
operate a locomotive with smoke rolling in their eyes. Improve- 
ments in front end design—freer nozzles and enlarged stacks— 
have only added to the problem. But equally as important are 
the passengers. High-speed trains produce eddy currents pro- 
portional to the square of the speed. A train at 70 m.p.h. has 
twice as much suction effect as a train at 50 m.p.h. The result 
has been that some of the mile-a-minute trains have had smoke 
drawn into the air-conditioning system with consequent annoy- 
ance to passengers. In fact, some western roads have solved 
their difficulties by projecting the stack more than 16 ft. above 
the rail. But only a few roads can do that. Certainly no eastern 
road can do so with restricted clearances established years ago 
when power was light and cars small. 

The alternative remedy is to design the locomotive properly to 
minimize the roll of the smoke. Do not misunderstand this 
statement to mean streamlining. In fact, some streamline loco- 
motives have been guilty of annoying smoke infiltration in the 
air conditioning system. 

There are two cardinal principles to be followed. First, get 
the smoke up as high as possible. Second, do not have eddy 
currents to pull it down again. Both problems so far have been 
largely attacked by cut-and-try methods. The results are largely 
a matter of individual opinions, always difficult to reconcile, 
rather than fact. The scientific use of wind tunnels and smoke 
streams to solve this problem is yet to be done. Nevertheless, 
the fund of information already collected in the development of 
modern aviation is helpful. 

The second principle is to prevent eddy currents. What good 
is it to get smoke up and then have eddy currents pull it down 
again? Here again, the knowledge of airplane design is helpful. 
Wherever possible, projections should be avoided or streamlined. 
They should be placed outside the smoke stream area where 
possible. Changes in dimension should be as smooth as possible. 
There is also a device which is helpful where there is a tendency 
to produce eddy currents, a tendency that cannot be completely 
eliminated. It is the use of vertical plane surfaces to knife 
through eddy current areas and produce streamline currents. 
They are sometimes referred to as wings. Successful use has 
been made of these thin wings in France, Germany and the United 
States. A recent test on one of our largest railroads has shown; 


* Assistant to Vice-President and General Manager, Boston & Maine. 
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them to be the most effective device in keeping smoke from 
rolling downward. 

The better the front-end design, the less steam required in the 
blower. A poorly designed front end may require a full opening 
of the blower valve while a well designed front end will only call 
for cracking of the valve. The difference has an appreciable 
effect on the coal consumption. 


Keeping Valves and Cylinders Lubricated 


The other use of steam downhill, (when used), is to aid 
lubrication and prevent damage to the valves and cylinders. A 
few roads use by-pass valves, but the majority use steam. Where 
by-pass valves are used, they must be correctly designed and of 
ample capacity or they are useless. The German railways use 
a large by-pass, some 8 in. in diameter. One of the principal 
western lines in this country also uses the same device. When 
this by-pass is large, there is practically no compression as the 
air is free to move back and forth from one end of the cylinder to 
the other. The lack of compression under certain conditions is a 
disadvantage, especially if the reciprocating parts need effective 
cushioning at the end of the stroke. This generally occurs when 
drifting at speed. 

In. one design the relief and by-pass features are combined in 
one valve. In this device, the valve opens when the pressure in 
the steam chest drops to atmospheric pressure. This move opens 
ports to the atmosphere to serve as relief ports and also opens 
passages between the steam chest and exhaust passages serving 
as a by-pass. Care in shutting the throttle is of assistance in the 
operation of this valve. 

Relief valves have practically disappeared from modern loco- 
motive practice. Hardly a locomotive built in the last twenty 
years has had them applied. When used, the valves fluttered 
quite a bit and often failed. Carbonization frequently occurred. 
These failures contributed in a large measure to their discard. 

The large majority of American railroads drift with steam. 
Those that just let an engine drift without special valves or 
without using a drifting valve or cracked throttle either do not 
have long drifts or else are having troubles that they should not 
have. A test was being run on our road one day and the 
engineer failed to open the drifting valve. The minute the train 
crowned the summit and started drifting, the temperature started 
rising, reaching a maximum of 825 deg. No oil will stand that 
temperature. There had been indications of this condition in that 
the paint had cracked off the valve chamber. After this tem- 
perature had been discovered, it was quietly confirmed by an 
engineman who told of seeing a valve chamber red hot. The 
explanation is simple. The work done in compressing air must 
be dissipated as heat. 

The use of steam in drifting thus becomes a question of 
economy. It is entirely possible and practicable to drift with a 
cracked throttle. The chief drawback to the use of a cracked 
throttle is the trouble of maintaining a small opening and the 
difficulty of knowing just how much steam is flowing. A back 
pressure gage indicates the latter. A throttle 14 in. in diameter 
cracked Yg in. has a steam opening of 5% sq. in. Tests on one 
of our Pacifics show that 0.44 sq. in. is sufficient. The comparison 
is obvious. In plain English, 5 sq. in. out of the 5% is admit- 
ting “steam that does no work.” 

Some roads use a 2-in. globe valve for drifting to get better 
control. This gives up to 3 sq. in. of steam opening. There is a 
feeling on the part of some that it is necessary to prevent any 
vacuum in the cylinder. The difficulty in accomplishing this lies 
in the high pressure needed at the start of the stroke. With 7 per 
cent clearance, 210 Ib. is needed. With 10 per cent clearance, 147 
Ib. It is more economical to work with lower pressures and 
have a slight vacuum at the end of the stroke, but not enough 
to bring gas all the way from the smokebox. To minimize this 
possibility the two exhaust passages should be designed to meet 
as near the valve as practicable, so that one end can help to 
break the vacuum in the other end and prevent sucking smoke- 
box gas back into the valve. 

The matter of valve and cylinder lubrication while drifting is 
of paramount importance. Not as much oil is required for 
drifting as is required for working. But some oil is required. 
Only a small amount of steam is needed to carry sufficient 
lubrication to the wearing surfaces. 

In general, our experience shows that the proper drifting of 
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locomotives effects appreciable economies in fuel. The amount of 
“steam that does no work” must be kept to a minimum in order 
to obtain a low number of lb. of coal for 1,000 gross ton miles. 

Much work has been done along these lines. Much more needs 
to be done. There is no field of locomotive operation that offers 
the research possibilities that drifting does. The difficulty in the 
past has been that while locomotive testing plants permitted 
careful study of the locomotive, they do not work in reverse. 
They will not drift. When the throttle is shut on a test plant, 
the speed will drop from 30 m.p.h. to 0 in as short a time as one 
second. There is practically no drift in such a case. 

However, foreign railroads have worked out a method of 
testing in road service whereby the locomotive is dragged by 
another locomotive. This permits of scientific study that is so 
necessary if the drifting of locomotives is to be done scientifically. 
The Diesel presents no drifting problem. The steam locomotive 
does. If steam is to keep abreast of Diesels, much research 
remains to be done. 


Utilization of Coal of Various Sizes 


The report points out that, when the chief source of supply 
of locomotive coal is from company-owned mines, the problem 
is entirely different than when the coal is purchased in the open 
market. In the former case it is desirable to effect some 
segregation to keep the fines away from hand-fired locomotives. 
Where the source of supply is obtained from the various fields, 
size becomes more difficult to regulate because the railroad is 
expected to serve as a buffer between the consuming public 
and the coal producers. Here there is a constantly changing 
picture. 

The report advocated that, where possible, the coal be prop- 
erly sized before being placed on locomotive tenders. It points 
out, however, that the predominant factors are properly designed 
grates to provide for adequate and uniform air supply, that, at 
the same time they will insure that the coal will fall on the 
fuel bed and remain there, and that the locomotive is properly 
drafted. 

It has been determined under test that coal larger than 3-in. 
top size does not distribute properly in fire boxes with grate 
areas of 80 or more sq. ft. If fireman adjusts steam jets to 
distribute the largest size coal over entire grate surface, the 
smaller sizes will be carried up against throat sheet. If steam 
jets are adjusted to permit smaller sizes from carrying over 
against throat sheet, the larger sizes will fall short around 
distributor or fire pot, resulting in an uneven fuel bed and poor 
combustion results. 

Owing to many railroads using all of the various sized coal 
on both stoker and hand fired locomotives it is felt that the 
stoker designers have a special duty to perform before deliver- 
ing new stokers to the railroads. That is to have their engi- 
neers make a survey of the coal which is to be handled by the © 
stokers. The conveyor screw mechanism should be of such 
design that the diameter and pitch of the conveyor screw will 
handle the normal run of mine coal up to 8-in. lump from 
locomotive shopping period to shopping period without difficulty. 

The tendency on the part of some stoker designers is to furnish 
a general type of screw conveyor mechanism to handle all 
grades of coal whether prepared or run of mine. This pro- 
cedure is satisfactory: on: railroads that prepare the coal or 
whose coal does not exceed 4-in. top size, but when a railroad 
contracts for coal up to 8-in. lump or prepares its coal not to 
exceed 8-in. in size, the stoker designers should take this into 
consideration and build stokers to suit that size of coal. 

We have found, and we are sure all railroads have also, that 
a uniform size of coal is more satisfactory and economical than 
lump, egg, nut and screenings contained in run of mine that 
must be crushed by the stoker because of the erratic jet pres- 
sure needed to handle such sizes. The jets set for a uniform 
size, say about a 15% in. by zero would not handle as efficiently 
6 in. by zero or 4 in. by zero. 

In concluding its report the committee recommended the use 
of coal not to exceed 23% in. in size for stoker-fired locomotives 
and ranging in size between 234 in. and. zero. For hand-fired 
locomotives the size of coal should not exceed 4 in. 

The report was signed by S. A. Dickson, (chairman) Alton; - 
M. B. Adamson, C. R. I. & P.; P. E. Buettell, C. M. St. P. & 
P.; ‘W. T.: Capps; B. & O:; J. D. Clark, C: & O.; HM. B. 
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Grimshaw, S. A. L.; S. M. Roth, W. M., and W. J. Tapp, 
D: & RK. G:-W. 


The Gas Turbine Locomotive 


The report, which was signed by L. P. Michael, C. & N. W., 
briefly reviewed the development of the gas or combustion turbine 
by the Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. With respect to the application of this type of prime 
mover to locomotives, the report quotes the consensus of the 
engineers of this company as follows: 

“Nothing has occurred to change our opinion that this type 
of power generating unit can be applied to such service. The 
studies made two years ago indicate that, when the gas turbine 
unit is designed for a maximum operating temperature of 1,000 
deg. F., both the efficiencies and weight-power relations are 
feasible. At the same time, it was recognized that increasing 
the inlet temperature to the gas turbine would improve the 
efficiency and also reduce the weight of the equipment for a 
given power. 

“Since the studies two years ago, attention has been given 
to the development of gas turbine equipment for higher temper- 
atures. At the present time, such a gas turbine is in the develop- 
ment stage. The development program includes the construction 
and complete testing of this equipment at a higher temperature. 
It was, therefore, deemed advisable to delay the active develop- 
ment of gas turbines for locomotives until the higher temperature 
test results of this experimental unit are available. 

“This development turbine is not suitable for railway service. 
In the interest of aiding the research activity, the various com- 
ponent parts have been separated as much as possible, in order 
to promote accessibility and to facilitate assembling and dis- 
mantling for examination. The development of small light 
weight equipment, such as would be necessary for railway use, 
has not as yet progressed beyond the preliminary design stage. 

“Work will not be pushed on a locomotive gas turbine unit 
until the test results are available from the equipment mentioned 
above. 

“The amount of defense work in the Allis-Chalmers plant has 
limited the development of the gas turbine for locomotive service, 
except as the experimental work under way on high temperature 
operation may apply. 

“The metallurgical phase of the problem has also been given 
considerable attention. Development work is under way on new 
materials that show promise of being substantially better than 
the older alloys used in steam turbine or gas turbine work up 
to the present time. An extensive research program on metals 
is being continued, with every prospect that the results will aid 
further in the direction of increasing the upper temperature 
limit.” 

The report predicted that, when high-tensile lightweight alloy 
metal is again available, it will be possible and practicable to 
design and construct a gas-turbine locomotive of 6,000 hp. in 
one unit, which will carry sufficient fuel and water to supply the 
locomotive during a 500-mile run. This is based upon the use 
of a direct mechanical transmission such as was described in 
the report on this subject presented at last year’s meeting of 
the association. 
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Keep Freight Cars Moving 
(Continued from page 479) 


of approximately 14 months. This may seem too long 
but it is not impossible of attainment except insofar as 
failures occur which are completely beyond our control, 
such as defective wheels, damaged safety appliances, 
worn out brake heads, etc., but with improved mainte- 
nance even such failures should decrease in frequency. 

The possibilities for increasing the time between shop- 
ping of cars is at once obvious to all of you car depart- 
ment men when it is realized that each of you can, no 
doubt, recall many instances of seeing cars on the repair 
tracks within a week or two of the time they were pre- 
viously on repair tracks shopped for repairs that you 
know should have been made at the first shopping. Ex- 
amples may be cited, such as decayed running* boards, 
defective wheels (for one purpose or another), worn-out 
brake heads, low couplers, etc. These examples, to my 
mind, are the result of carelessness on the part of repair 
track supervisors. We have known instances on our 
lines, of cars being on various repair tracks three and 
four times in as many days and for repairs that should 
have been made at the original shopping. 

It is very significant to consider what may be accom- 
plished by interested co-operation and co-ordination on 
the part of the operating department. We have dwelt on 
some of the essential items on repairs to equipment. To 
prevent damage to equipment through rough handling 
and thereby effect much economy is well within the scope 
of possibilities. It is a familiar sight to see cars kicked 
in switching, with such speeds as are certain to result in 
damage to equipment and lading. Damage due to such 
impacts are very costly to repair since the car structure 
is frequently damaged, center sills broken, ends bulged 
out, draft gear stops broken, etc., all of which involve 
labor and material for repairs, and a break in the con- 
tinuity of service. Renewal of broken couplers and draft 
gears on such damaged cars is frequently required, and 
car parts too numerous to mention fail under certain 
conditions of high speed car impact. 

Much has been said of damaged car equipment due to 
the carelessness on the part of train crews, but relatively 
little accomplished. Co-operation, therefore, between the 
operating and mechanical departments to improve this 
situation is not only timely, but necessary. May I sug- 
gest here that your organization make this a subject for 
consideration jointly with the Operating department. 
Improvements will depend upon the interest created. 
The Operating departnient can help by keeping cars fit 
by proper handling. 

Co-operation between repair track, shops and design- 
ers of equipment, and our engineers, should be encour- 
aged since suggestions from the men themselves who 
make the repairs to equipment often result in designs 
which are more easily repaired, lower in initial cost, 
and most economically maintained. In writing specifica- 
tions for new equipment little or no thought may be 
given to the practicability of removing or replacing a 
part unless contact is had with the men doing such work 
in the field. who are in a position to know where diffi- 
culty is experienced. In fact, it is being more and more 
appreciated today that the need exists for suggestions 
from men in the field, and many suggestions for im- 
provements have accordingly been included in new 
designs. This feature in design should be uppermost in 
mind with the thought, of course, that strength must 
always be safeguarded, and ease of removal and replace- 
ment must not be accomplished at the cost of weakening 
the structure. 





Roadmasters Tackle Problems of 
a New, Intensive Era 


Power Tools and Equipment Are Becoming Still 
More Essential to Maintenance of Way Operations 


mediate responsibilities and potentialities than 

for a number of years in the past, as increased 
speed and intensity of operation, stimulated by the coun- 
try’s huge national defense efforts, have brought en- 
larged and more exacting demands upon maintenance of 
way forces and the track structure, the members of the 
Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association held 
their fifty-sixth annual convention in the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, on September 16-18, with a large attendance 
and a program designed specifically to challenge the most 
pressing problems that lie immediately ahead of them. 
Supplemented by a large and constructive exhibit of 
maintenance of way materials and equipment presented 
by the Track Supply Association, the meeting was at- 
tended by 386 roadway officers, registering from 36 
states, the District of Columbia and Canada, with a total 
attendance, including exhibitors, of more than 700. All 
sessions of the convention were presided over by John 
J. Clutz, president (division engineer, Pennsylvania, 
Indianapolis, Ind.) 

The program, which contained many high points of 
interest, was opened by C. H. Buford, vice-president, 
Operations and Maintenance department, Association of 
American Railroads, who spoke of the serious demands 
in prospect for rail transportation and urged the fullest 
co-operation on the part of maintenance men in meeting 
these demands successfully. Others who addressed the 
convention included B. R. Kulp, chief engineer, Chicago 
& North Western, who spoke on The Use of Cars and 


M EETING in an atmosphere more tense with im- 


Meet in fifty-sixth annual con- 
vention at Chicago, September 
16-18 with a determination that 
maintenance-of-way facilities 
shall keep pace with enlarged 
demands. View the interesting 
exhibit of the equipment and 
materials designed to increase 
production and reduce .costs 


Part I 


Locomotives by Maintenance-of-Way Forces in Times 
of Maximum Traffic Demands; Fred S. Schwinn, assis- 
tant chief engineer, Missouri Pacific Lines, who spoke on 
How We Can Meet the Labor Requirements of an Ex- 
panding Program in a Period of Widespread Industrial 
Activities; E. A. Clifford, chief purchasing officer, Chi- 
cago & North Western, who spoke on What We Face 
in Materials, and H. R. Clarke, engineer maintenance 
of way, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, who spoke on 
What We Can*Do About It; A. E. Perlman, chief engi- 
neer, Denver & Rio Grande Western, who spoke on 
Streamlining Our Maintenance of Way Practices to 
Meet the Conditions of a Defense Era; and G. R. West- 
cott, assistant engineer, Missouri Pacific, who spoke on 
What We Face in Equipment. 

Forming the foundation of the program, technical re- 
ports were presented by six committees, on Rail-End 
Wear—Causes and Correction; Off-Track vs. On-Track 
Roadway Machines; Gravel Ballast—Its Requirements 
and Preparation; Recent Developments in the Renewal 
of Ties; Present-Day Roadway Drainage Requirements ; 
and Maintaining Right-of-Way Fences—Organization 
and Methods. 

A special feature of the meeting was an evening session 
on Tuesday, which was addressed by Col. L. R. Groves, 
Quartermaster General’s Staff, U. S. War Department, 
on The Railway Construction Program of the War De- 
partment. Other special features included a “Summing- 
Up” address by G. L. Sitton, chief engineer, maintenance 
of way and structures of the Eastern lines of the South- 
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ern, at the final session on Thursday afternoon, in which 
he reviewed and commented upon the many constructive 
ideas brought out and developed during the convention ; 
and the twenty-seventh annual banquet on Wednesday 
night, tendered to members of the association and their 
families by the Track Supply Association, which was 
attended by 683 persons—an all-time record. Abstracts 
of the addresses by Messrs. Buford, Kulp and Groves, 
and of the reports of 3 committees, follow. Abstracts 
of the other addresses and reports will appear in the 
issue for the next week. 

At the exhibit supplementing the convention, 56 man- 
ufacturers of materials and equipment employed in track 
construction and maintenance presented displays of their 
products, the exhibit being held in the exhibition hall of 
the hotel, directly adjacent to the meeting room of the 
convention. A list of the companies that exhibited, con- 
taining the names of the products on display and of the 
company representatives present, appears in the news 
columns of this issue. 

In the election of officers at the closing session of the 
convention, A. B. Hillman, engineer maintenance of way 
of the Chicago & Western Indiana-Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, was advanced from first vice-president 
to president; E. L. Banion, roadmaster, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, Marceline, Mo., was advanced from 
second vice-president to first vice-president; H. E. 
Kirby, assistant engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, Rich- 
mond, Va., and a director of the association, was elected 
second vice-president; and E. E. Crowley, roadmaster, 
Delaware & Hudson, Albany, N. Y., was re-elected treas- 
urer. Two new directors were elected—F. J. Meyer, 
roadmaster, New York, Ontario & Western, Middle- 
town, N. Y., and A. L. Kleine, division engineer, Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, Salt Lake City, Utah; in addi- 
tion, J. M. Miller, division engineer, Western Maryland, 
Cumberland, Md., whose term of office as a director ex- 
pired with the meeting, was re-elected a director for two 
years, to fill out the unexpired term created by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Kirby as second vice-president. The report 
of the secretary showed 794 members of the association 
in good standing, including 62 new members taken in 
during the year. 


C.H. Buford Opened Convention 


In his opening address, C. H. Buford, vice-president, 
Operations and Maintenance department, Association of 
American Railroads, commended the roadmasters for 
their loyalty and accomplishments during the strenuous 
periods of the past, but, citing the gravity of the national 
and international situation, with the huge load that this 
is throwing, and will continue to throw, upon the rail- 
ways, urged them to still greater effort, especially in 
carrying out their enlarged programs of work with min- 
imum interference with traffic and minimum use of reve- 
nue cars for handling company materials. For about a 
year, he pointed out, our country has been trying in 
every way possible to expand production so that we can 
become the “Arsenal for Democracy,” and, as the result, 
there has been an increasing demand for rail transporta- 
tion to keep materials moving for increasing production 
schedules. “And,” he continued, “unless something un- 
foreseen occurs, there will be need for much more rail 
transportation in the days ahead than we are providing 
today.” 

Viewing the future in its most serious light, Mr. 
Buford expressed the opinion that the United States, 
neutrality acts, editorials and broadsides to the contrary, 
is on the verge of active war, if not already in it. “Uncle 
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Sam,” he said, “will listen to a lot of talk, but he will, 
in his deliberate way, pull off his coat and fight, and 
when he does, a lot of people who have been talking about 
production are going to quit talking and go to produc- 
ing, and then things will begin to move—with its still 
larger demands on the railways.” 

The specific extent of these demands, he did not pre- 
dict. In fact, in this regard, he pointed out that esti- 
mates vary widely and that no one knows just how large 
they will be. “This, in itself,” he said, “is adding to the 
problems of the railways, because as the result of this 
uncertainty about future transportation requirements, 
some people have tried, and are still trying, to create 
a feeling of uncertainty and confusion about the ability 
of the railways to do a satisfactory job. For about three 
years,” he continued, “this small group has been pre- 
dicting that the railways would fail, and has urged that 
the government take them over to prevent this failure. 
But,” he said, “I do not think the President or any cab- 
inet officet wants the railways to fail or wants to take 
over their operation. They seem to have plenty of 
problems now and I do not think they are looking for 
more.” 

Continuing, Mr. Buford revi¢wed some of the prob- 
lems of the maintenance of way forces during the World 
War and the recent economic depression, the successful 
meeting of which, he indicated, gives him confidence that 
the problems that lie ahead will be met with equal suc- 
cess. “Notwithstanding the problems of these periods,” 
he said, “you men found ways to maintain the tracks 
and structures so as to permit much higher speeds than 
formerly, an accomplishment which,” he continued, “‘is 
more outstanding than anything that has occurred pre- 
viously in railway maintenance.” 

Urging the greatest restraint in the use of work trains 
and of revenue cars for company services, he said, in 
part, as follows: 

“As business increases, transportation officers will look 
pretty sour when you ask for a work train because they 
might have some other need for the locomotive that 
would be required. Therefore, you should keep your 
request for work trains to an absolute minimum, and 
when you do get a train, you should see that it has a 
full day’s work, even if it is necessary to pool the work 
required by several departments in order to accomplish 
this. 

“Most roads are now working out plans to handle 
their current supplies of locomotive fuel with a smaller 
number of cars. Much is being accomplished by these 
efforts, and I am sure that much more will be done. 
However, I am not so happy about revenue cars under 
load with company material other than coal. While it is 
true that within the last four months the average deten- 
tion under load at destination for such cars has decreased 
until it is now less than one-third of what it was, it is 
still entirely too high, and you men here today are re- 
sponsible for a lot of it. As the need for cars increases, 
and it will increase, you should see that your cars are 
unloaded promptly. All railroads, acting through the 
Association of American Railroads, have taken the posi- 
tion that cars will not be furnished for storage. This 
applies to revenue shipments and it applies to all com- 
pany materials as well. I hope all of you will keep 
this in mind and do your part.” 

In closing his address, Mr. Buford offered a number 
of helpful suggestions to maintenance men, to the end 
that they will be able to conduct their work with min- 
imum interference to traffic and with maximum safety of 
train operation; he told them not be discouraged by 
rumors and “tough going,’ and cautioned them not to 
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let the pressure of their responsibilities cause them to 
lose sight of the need for further improvements in stand- 
ards and methods of doing their work. 

Greetings from the American Railway Engineering 
Association were extended to the convention by F. E. 
Morrow, chief engineer of the Chicago & Western In- 
diana-Belt Railway of Chicago, and a past president of 
the association, representing F. L. C. Bond, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Central region of the 
Canadian National, and president of the A. R. E. A., 
who could not be present. Speaking briefly, Mr. Mor- 
row, likened the different associations of maintenance of 
way and structures officers, and their individual members, 
to athletic teams, each with their particular part to play, 
if the desired results are to be achieved. “As is neces- 
sary with the players on such teams, so it is with our 


associations and members,” he said—‘they must be ag- . 


gressive and versatile, each playing his respective part, 
while working in closest co-operation and harmony.” 
Such characteristics of these associations, he pointed out, 
have aided maintenance officers through strenuous times 
in the past, and he looked forward to these same char- 
acteristics being of inestimable value to them in meeting 
the new and enlarged problems that appear to lie ahead. 

H. M. Church, general supervisor of bridges and build- 
ings of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and president of the 
American Railway Bridge and Building Association, 
brought greetings from that association. He spoke of 
‘the long-standing close co-operation that has existed be- 
tween the Roadmasters’ and Bridge and Building Asso- 
ciations, but urged still greater collaboration between 
its members in planning and supervising their work, 
and in the use of work equipment, to the end not alone 
of achieving still greater efficiency and economy, but 
also to the end of insuring adequate and still more de- 
pendable rail transportation in the interest of national 
security. ; 

Speaking in behalf of the Track Supply Association, 
E. C. Argust, its president, and vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Morden Frog and Crossing Works, felici- 
tated the roadmasters on the record and accomplishments 
of their association, and offered the fullest co-operation 
of members of his association in solving the problems 
and meeting the requirements of the maintenance-of-way 
forces. 

In his presidential address, J. J. Clutz reviewed briefly 
the purpose and history of the association, and the ex- 
tensive work carried on by the officers, directors and 
committee members during the last year, and then stressed 
the character and scope of the convention program, which 
he characterized as a “Brass Tacks” program designed 
to be of maximum benefit to members in the handling of 
the many special problems which will confront them as 
the result of present conditions. He also spoke of the 
high regard of railway managements for the association, 
as evidenced in part by the large attendance at the con- 
vention, and challenged those present to get the maxi- 
mum benefit from the convention in the interest of their 
respective roads. 


Must Reduce Use of Revenue 


Equipment in Company Services 
By B. R. Kulp* 


They say that the United States is not in the war, but I am 
not so sure of that. There is one thing, however, of which I am 
sure, and that is that the railroads of the country are now being 
subjected to traffic demands larger than ever before—as great, 





* Chief Engineer, Chicago & North Western, Chicago. 
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or perhaps greater than those made upon them during the peak 
year of the World War. The Class I railroads of the country 
have, at the present time, approximately 1,750,000 cars in service 
and all of them are required every hour of the day and night 
to handle the tremendous volume of business they are being called 
upon to handle. 

I noted recently that government agencies and contractors 
involved in defense projects are unloading and releasing cars 
in an average of only 134 days per car. A recent check on our 
railroad of company material under load indicated definitely 
that we-all had a job on our hands to equal this record. Since 
we are expecting industries to release cars promptly, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that you men, if necessary, will be re- 
quired to equal their record in releasing cars loaded with com- 
pany material. As a matter of fact, you should be able to beat 
their record. 

It is necessary that each of you do your part in seeing that 
every car is kept moving in active service. To illustrate what I 
mean, let me take all the cars in service on all of the roads of 
the country today and create what we may call an average car. 
While this car will be in service the full 24 hr. of the day, its 
daily forward movement, on the basis of average performance, 
is only 42.6-mi., and the average time of movement is only about 
2% hr. So you see that on the average, 21% hr. out of each 24 
are lost to car movement. How can this lost time be saved and 
the forward movement of the average car increased? 

You men who have to do with maintenance and construction 
can all do your part by observing the following suggestions: 
Analyze your work-train requirements more carefully; give the 
operating department adequate notice as to when and where 
equipment will be required; discuss your work-train require- 
ments with your operating department officers so that the closest 
possible co-operation can be obtained; co-operate with other 
departments, combining requirements where possible, thereby 
eliminating additional work-train service; investigate the possi- 
bility of utilizing a regularly-scheduled train for a couple of 
hours, thereby eliminating the necessity for a full-time work 
train; secure the co-operation of your superintendents, train 
dispatchers and other division officers in order to keep your work 
trains moving with as little delay as possible; load cars to 
maximum capacity consistent with car capacity and safety; give 
preferred attention to foreign cars; avoid ordering equipment in 
excess of actual requirements; give consideration to the class of 
equipment ordered and to the direction the load is to move; 
order and release your work trains at points of work in time to 
permit the crews to tie up without unusual delays due to regular 
trains; exercise extra precaution to guard against all possible 
damage to equipment while it is under your jurisdiction ; be on the 
alert when trains are passing to observe defective equipment; 
and release all equipment as soon as unloaded. 

The drive to release serviceable cars from company material 
service to revenue service continues. A campaign on the rail- 
road with which I am associated has reduced the time for cars 
under load with company material from approximately four days 
to two days, and we are striving to make further reductions. 

If each of you will keep in mind that every piece of equipment 
that you might have tied up on some maintenance or construction 
project is required NOW, and bear in mind that the equipment 
may be necessary to transport materials of vital importance to 
our national defense, I am sure that you will do your part in 
aiding the railroads to build up a record of transportation that 
will be long remembered. 


Rail-End-Wear— 


Causes and Correction 


On the premise that rail-end wear makes necessary larger 
maintenance expenditures than any other track weakness or 
failure, a committee, of which C. W. Baldridge, assistant engi- 
neer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was chairman, presented a 
report which carefully analyzed the different types of rail-end 
failures and then presented recommendations for avoiding or 
correcting them. After summarizing the many factors which 
enter into rail-end damage, it questioned, “Is it any wonder that 
some members of this committee, practical trackmen as they 
are, state that 75 per cent of track maintenance labor is applied 
at or near the rail joints?” 
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The committee admonished that to combat wear and failures 
of rail ends, it is necessary that, in-so-far as possible, each case 
of wear or failure be met with a proper remedy. Concerning the 
general procedure of building up rail ends to overcome wear 
and batter, it said in part, as follows: 

“The abrasive wear throughout the running surface of the 
rail cannot be avoided, but might be decreased through improve- 
ment in the wearing quality of the steel by incorporating greater 
hardness or toughness. Rail-end batter may be, and usually is, 
exaggerated by a bending down of the joint bars and the rail 
ends. To correct such batter, the amount of abrasive wear of the 
bearing faces of the joint bars and of the head and base of the 
rails—also the bends in the bars and rails—should be taken care 
of, along with the surface batter. On most railways it is consid- 
ered advisable to build up rail ends when the combined batter 
and bending show 0.03 in. or more low. 

Concerning the wear of joint bars, the committee pointed out 
that many joint bars become worn to such an extent that the 
rail ends cannot be kept in good surface, and then said: “In many 
such cases the bars can be corrected by removing them from the 
track and having them reformed, or by having the worn parts 
of the bars restored by welding. In some cases the wear of joint 
bars is overcome by the use of metal shims inserted between the 
bars and the rail.” 

A large part of the report was given over to a discussion of 
the relative merits of spot welding and out-of-face welding of 
rail ends; of methods of overcoming rail-end chipping and head 
breaks; and of means of minimizing the number of failures of 
track bolts. In this latter regard, the committee said.that experi- 
ence has shown that it is desirable to use some form of washer 
on each track bolt, which has enough spring power and spring 
travel to maintain at least 2,000-lb. pressure per bolt on the 
joint bars for an appreciable distance of travel. 

In closing its report, the committee suggested that more atten- 
tion be given to proper track drainage, especially at and near 
the joints. Also, pointing out that rail-end wear makes necessary 
larger maintenance expenditures than any other track weakness 
or failure, it said that it seems that the elimination of rail ends 
is so desirable that much greater effort and study should be 
devoted to the subject of continuous rails than have yet been 
given. 


War Department Has Large 


Railway Construction Program 
By Col. L. R. Groves* 


When the present emergency was declared, there were certain 
vital essentials that had to be provided—increased man power, 
housing facilities, and enormous quantities of supplies, arms and 
ammunition. To the Construction division, Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, fell the task of providing the housing as 
well as the ordnance facilities. The head of this division is 
Brigadier General Brehon B. Somervell. 

The over-all cost of the temporary emergency construction 
program for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, was in excess 
of $1,500,000,000. It included more than 450 projects at 250 dif- 
ferent points scattered from coast to coast, as well as operations 
in Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Panama Canal zone. First and 
foremost on this program was the demand for troop housing, 
which called for providing shelter for 1,195,000 men by June 30, 
1941. On that date, new construction was available for 1,214,000 


_™men. But troop housing alone was not sufficient. There had to 


be vast plants constructed for the Ordnance department if our 
rapidly expanding army was to be armed. 

It can be readily seen, therefore, that the essential require- 
ment in this program was speed and more speed, and I can 
safely say that without the facilities and efficiency of the rail- 
roads of the United States, this speed would have been impos- 
sible. Within the average construction project the railroad was 
a prime essential during construction activity and the construc- 
tion of railway lines was generally among the first work under- 
taken by the contractors. The railroad was used not only to 
move material, but also to transport the workers back and forth 
over the job. 

So far in the present fiscal year, construction has been author- 





"Chief, Operations Branch, Construction division, Office of the Quar- 
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ized for four additional major camps, in addition to increases 
and enlargements in the present facilities. Also, 23 new ordnance 
plants have been authorized, as well as major additions to. the 
old ones. The present estimated cost of the construction program 
has now reached a point above $2,000,000,000. As in the past, 
railroad transportation facilities will play a highly important 
part in this program. 

In all of these projects, the Construction division has found 
occasion to build a large amount of railroad trackage. The 
various projects that were underway on August 2, 1941, will 
require the construction of a total of 1,256 miles of railroad, 
most of which has been completed. This figure will be greatly 
increased by the new contracts, as the ordnance plants alone, 
completed or under way, will require 1,356 miles of tracks. 

The largest shell loading plant being built by the government 
is the Ravenna plant, at Ravenna, Ohio. This plant, occupying 
approximately 36 sq. mi., is served by 123 miles of tracks, with 
315 turnouts, a large part of the trackage being equipped with 
automatic signals and centralized traffic control. During the 
first 11 months of construction, the Ravenna plant received by 
rail, 15,148 cars of construction materials. When we consider 
that similar large quantities of material are required at all of 
our other projects, it is easy to visualize the magnitude of the 
part the railroads are playing in our defense program. 


Present-Day Roadway Drainage — 
Requirements and Methods 


Pointing out that drainage problems are at the bottom of the 
majority of all track maintenance troubles, and that the rapid 
increases in speed, weight and density of traffic on the railways 
of the country demand a stronger track and more stable roadbed, 
a committee, of which W. B. Bailes, supervisor on the Southern, 
was chairman, presented a comprehensive report on modern 
roadway drainage practices and methods. At the outset of its 
report, the committee said that more money can be saved per 
dollar spent on the installation of proper drainage than for any 
other roadway maintenace improvements. 

Surface, or intercepting, ditches along the tops of cuts, it said 
are very important and deserve more consideration as to design 
and maintenance than they generally receive. Side ditches, of 
course, it said are a very necessary part of the drainage system 
of a railroad, and in some cases, where an unusual amount of 
water is to be drained off, or a high water table exists, it pointed 
out that these ditches must be much wider and deeper than the 
average. 

Concerning the drainage of inter-track spaces, the committee 
stated that any quantity of water that is allowed to stand in such 
spaces is a potential cause of a water pocket under the track, 
and should be corrected. “The most satisfactory method of dis- 
posing of this water,” it said, “is by means of transverse pipe 
drains, installed well below the subgrade.” Speaking of ballast 
pockets, the committee recommended that after a thorough inves- 
tigation to determine their depth, size and shape, transverse drains 
of perforated, corrugated metal pipe should be placed at their 
lowest points. 

On multiple-track lines, where trouble is experienced from 
sub-surface water in the track and both side ditches, it recom- 
mended that lateral drains beneath the track should be con- 
nected into longitudinal drains placed beneath each side ditch, 
or centrally between the tracks, depending upon conditions. For 
draining water pockets in high and wide fills, it recommended 
the jacking method of installing sub-surface drain pipes. 

At another point in its report, the committee stressed the 
importance of insuring a stable foundation under turnout and 
crossing frogs, pointing out that if they are not kept in. smooth- 
riding condition, they are costly to maintain. “A correct system 
of sub-drainage pipes and catch basins, properly installed under 
such frogs,” it said, “will stabilize the roadbed and reduce main- 
tenance costs materially.” In fact, it said that manufacturers 
have figured that if frogs and crossings were installed over ade- 
quate drainage systems, their average life would be doubled. 

At still another point in its report, the committee described at 
length a method of curing ballast pockets by filling them with 
cement grout under pressure. Speaking of the results of the use 
of this method at five points near Ft. Wayne, Ind., it reported 

(Continued on page 497) 

























































Members of the 
Emergency Board 


Left to Right, 
Front: Chairman 
Wayne L. Morse, 
Dean of the Law 
School of the Uni- 
versity of Wash- 
ington; Thomas R. 
Powell, Professor 
of Law of Har- 
vard Law School; 
and Huston 
Thompson, Attor- 
ney. Rear: James 
C. Bonbright, Pro- 
fessor of Finance 
of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Joseph 
H. Willits, Direc- 
tor for Social Sci- 
ence of Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


Board Told Wages Are ‘Too 
Low For Work Done 


Employees complete presentation of evidence for 
vacations with pay. All carriers, 360, named in 
proclamation are made parties to hearing 


proclamation creating an Emergency Board are 


A: of the 360 carriers named in the President’s 
parties to the labor disputes which are being in- 


vestigated by the board at Chicago. A ruling that the 
Board’s jurisdiction is controlled by the President’s 
proclamation was made by Wayne L. Morse, chairman 
of the Board, following the receipt of numerous letters 
and wires in which companies and individuals claimed 
they are not parties. The chairman set 4 p. m. each day 
as the time at which the Board will hear brief arguments 
from those contending they are not parties to the dispute. 
During the discussion of intervention, the chairman dis- 
closed that no security holders or representatives of the 
public had appeared and that the Board would rule upon 
their petitions to participate when they do appear. Upon 
the receipt of a letter from the wife of an electrical en- 
gineer arguing for vacations with pay, the chairman as- 
serted that the Board would not be influenced by such 
communications but would show them to counsel who 
could call the writers as witnesses if they desired. 

The matter of participation has been confusing because 
of the various positions taken by companies prior to the 
creation of the Emergency Board. Some of these de- 
clined to be represented during mediation; others did 
not reply to the proffer of the Mediation Board’s service 
and some individuals, such as the president of the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association, did not participate 
in any of the proceedings. During mediation these com- 
panies either had “standby” agreements with the Media- 
tion Board or said they would abide by the decision 
reached in mediation. The position taken by many of 
the smaller companies was due to their reluctance to par- 


ticipate in the expenses of the conference committees 
which represent about 130 of the class I railroads. © 

The ruling of the Board that all companies mentioned 
in the proclamation are parties to the dispute, is based 
upon the fact that strike ballots were sent to some or all 
of the employees of all of the 360 companies or indi- 
viduals. Since the strike ballot sent out by the 14 non- 
operating brotherhoods sought a vote for a strike, the 
Board took the position that all companies and indi- 
viduals mentioned in the proclamation are parties because 
the taking of a strike vote among their employees created 
an emergency. Some of the companies which contended 
in letters that they do not fall under the Railway Labor 
Act are the Western Fruit Express Company, the Fruit 
Growers Express Company, the Burlington Refrigerator 
Express Company and the Charleston, S. C., Public Util- 
ity Commission, the Addision & Miller Co., the Hudson 
& Manhattan and the Galveston Wharves. W. R. 
McMunn, superintendent of rolling stock, and H. E. 
Christian, counsel for the Merchants Despatch Trans- 
portation Corporation, put in an appearance for that 
company. : 

The United Transport Service Employees of America, 
the membership of which includes “red caps,” asked the 
Board to take jurisdiction over its dispute with certain 
railroads. The Board ruled that since this organization 
was not named in the proclamation the Board was with- 
out authority to act. 

Robert G. Sprague, attorney for the Toledo Peoria & 
Western, presented the case of this railroad. He said 
that the International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, 
Helpers, Roundhouse & Railway Shop Laborers had re- 
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fused in June to negotiate rates of pay and rules and 
working conditions at the same time, had refused on 
July 2 to negotiate or even discuss the merits of a new 
demand made on June 12 for a blanket increase of 30 
cents an hour with a minimum of 70 cents, that the 
company had stated its position to the National Media- 
tion Board on July 23 in reply to its request, that nothing 
further had been heard from this Board, and that the 
brotherhood had informed this Board that a strike vote 
had been taken when none had. Mr. Sprague charged 
that the methods employed by this brotherhood were 
improper and in violation of the meaning and intent of 
the Labor Act and suggested that the Emergency Board 
ask the Mediation Board to make an investigation of the 
strike vote on the T. P. & W. 

Mr. Sprague called attention to the other controversies 
before the Emergency Board in which the T. P. & W. is 
indirectly involved and contended that rates of pay and 
rules and working conditions should be negotiated and 
considered together. “Our position in this respect,” he 
said, “applies not only to shop laborers but to all classes 
of employees, and particularly to those in train and engine 
service, where existing, burdensome and unnecessary 
rules and working conditions add to transportation costs 
and prevent efficient operation.” He asked that special 
consideration be given this road because of the unusual 
conditions confronting it. Mr. Sprague was given until 
September 29 to file a statement. 

C. A. Miller, vice-president and general counsel of 
the American Short Line Railroad Association, appeared 
for 19 short lines, including one class I and 18 class II 
and class III railroads. These railroads, he stated, had 
agreed to mediate but not with the class I roads because 
employment conditions on the former are so different. 
He said that short line employees are substandard men 
in that many have been dismissed from class I railroads 
because of disability, that the roads he represented had 
not been given a chance to talk with the Mediation 
Board, that a strike vote had not been taken and that, 
therefore, these railroads were not parties to the dispute 
before the Emergency Board. He asked that the order 
which made his companies parties be amended. “If, 
however,” he said, “jurisdiction is maintained, these rail- 
toads must have a separate hearing which will occupy 
one day.” Chairman Morse ordered Mr. Miller to name 
the railroads upon which no strike vote was taken. 


To Write Report from Record of Hearings 


Following a conference on procedure on September 23, 
with I. Leo Sharfman, professor at the University of 
Michigan and T. W. Van Metre, professor of transpor- 
tation of Columbia University, the Board announced 
that it will write the report which it will submit to the 
President from the record which the parties to the hear- 
ing are making and will not call before it, in executive 
session, consultants of its choosing. The Board, how- 
ever, reserves the right to make investigations of govern- 
ment statistics, documents or records if it believes such 
records will be of value to it in preparing its report. 

The Board will appoint technicians and _ statistical 
assistants for such clerical work as rearranging statistics 
and other data. On September 23, the chairman an- 
nounced that two such assistants, Robert D. Gray, super- 
visor of engineering defense training courses in produc- 
tion engineering supervision at the California Institute 
of Technology, and H. Gregg Lewis, instructor in eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, had been appointed. 
The Board’s staff also includes an executive secretary 
and a stenographer. 
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The 14 non-operating brotherhoods, from the testi- 
mony being presented, are basing their wage case upon 
increased output per employee, the wage relationship 
with other industries, cost of living and increased earn- 
ings of the railroads. The presentation of testimony in 
support of the demand of the 14 non-operating brother- 
hoods for a minimum wage of 70 cents per hour as the 
lowest rate to be paid in the industry and with other 
corresponding increases which would provide rates up 
to $1.15 per hour for highly skilled workers,. began on 
September 19 upon completion of the presentation of 
evidence in support of their demand for vacations with 
pay. Although thus far there have been few controver- 
sies over the testimony presented by the unions, a con- 
flicting opinion as to the interpretation of basic facts 
and statistics is apparent. Among the subjects which 
promise to enliven the hearings because of conflicting 
opinion are the mid-month count of employees, average 
compensation per employee, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s accounting procedure and the carrier’s abil- 
ity to pay. 

Although increased output per employee was stressed 
as a reason for increasing pay, the employees did not 
take credit for all of the increase, admitting that ex- 
penditures for improvements, larger locomotives and cars 
and new machines brought about some of the increased 
output. L. E. Keller, research director of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, in testifying 
to show the increased output of employees, said that 
while the number of employees had decreased from 
2,022,832 in 1920 to 1,026,927 in 1940 and while the 
number of hours worked had.decreased from 5,446,741,- 
000 in 1920 to 2,617,008,000 in 1940, the revenue freight 
ton-miles had dropped only from 410,306,210 in 1920 
to 373,224,822 in 1940, with the result that the revenue 
ton-miles per employee amounted to 363,428 in 1940 as 
compared with 202,838 in 1920. At the same time, he 
said, the number of employees per mile of road decreased 
from 8.6 in 1920 to 4.4 in 1940, the hours worked per 
mile of road declined from 23,155 in 1920 to 11,242 in 
1940, and the compensation per mile of road fell from 
$15,652 in 1920 to $8,439 in 1940. 

He challenged the carriers’ claims of increased effi- 
ciency by contending that what is really meant is that 
total compensation has been reduced, with the result that 
while wages represented 63.2 per cent of operating ex- 
penses in 1920 and 63.6 per cent in 1940, they were 
only 45.7 per cent of operating revenue in 1940, com- 
pared with 59.6 per cent in 1920. 

Mr. Keller introduced the Lorenz formula for trans- 
posing passenger-miles into freight ton-miles, using a 
ratio of three to one. The resulting “traffic units,” he 
said, amounted to 431,699 per employee in 1940, com- 
pared with 272,317 in 1920 and 226 per dollar of com- 
pensation in 1940, compared with 150 in 1920. Wages, 
he testified, amounted to $4.43 per 1,000 traffic units in 
1940 and $6.68 in 1920. Some of Mr. Keller’s con- 
tentions were challenged by D. P. Loomis, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Delaware & Hudson, and counsel for 
the Carriers Joint Conference Committee, during cross 
examination. 

When asked by J. C. Bonbright of the Board whether 
the workers could help save operating costs, Mr. Keller 
cited testimony by Senator Burton K. Wheeler before a 
Senate committee in 1938 to the effect that the railroads 
are wasting a million dollars a day but contended the 
waste was not in operations but in financing. Mr. Keller 
referred to a $20,000,000 purchase of stock in the Wabash 
by the Pennsylvania as an illustration. The testimony 
was challenged by J. Carter Fort, chief counsel for the 
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Carriers’ Joint Conference Committee; and the Board 
ruled that because of the magnitude of the record of the 
Senate committee investigation the Board could not in- 
clude that record in its study and that therefore the ref- 
erence by Mr. Keller would not be influential. 

The wage case of the non-operating brotherhoods was 
introduced by B. J. Jewell, president of the Railway Em- 
ployees Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, who contended that the present wages of the non- 
operating brotherhoods are at about the 1920 level. He 
also stated that wages in other industries are two or 
three times as much as those of the railroads, that other 
employees have participated in the general upswing of 
business while railroad employees have not, that railroad 
wages were behind those of other industries in 1937 and 
are further behind now, that the minimum wage on rail- 
roads is 36 cents while that in other industries is 75 
cents and that railroad workers must work 48 hours a 
week before overtime applies while employees in other 
industries are paid time and one half after 40 hours. 

Allen P. Matthew, general counsel for the Western 
Pacific and for the Carriers’ Joint Conference Commit- 
tee, drew admission from Mr. Jewell that demands for 
the increase in pay in 1937 were timed with improvement 
in business, that this increase raised some of the pay 
levels of the union members to record levels, and that the 
prosperity forecasted in 1937 and used as an argument 
for pay increases did not materialize in 1938. Mr. 
Matthew brought into the record estimates that the cost 
of the increase for the 14 non-operating unions alone 
would be $600,000,000 annually and that the increase in 
payroll taxes would add another $36,000,000. Mr. Jewell 
agreed with Mr. Matthew that the railroads experienced 
an extraordinary period of recession in 1930-40 and that 

. earnings were lower, but said he did not know what this 
decline did to railroad credit. He agreed that the 
restoration of railroad credit to the soundest possible 
basis was of major importance to labor as well as to 
management and owners, and that the money which the 
railroads have borrowed from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and others must be repaid before the credit 
rating of the last decade can become a basis for new 
financing. 


R.R. Wages Compared with Those of Other Industries 


A comparison of railroad wages with those of other 
industries was made by David Kaplan, chief economist 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. He 
based his studies upon average hourly earnings, the total 
pay divided by the total hours paid for, contending that 
this basis is the only valid method since no agency has 
compiled actual wage rates. He said annual earnings 
figures were fickle since they change with the wage rate 
and the number of hours worked and are affected by 
the method of counting employees. He testified that the 
average hourly earnings of the employees represented by 
the 14 non-operating brotherhoods had dropped from 
65.73 cents in the second half’ of 1920 to 63.75 cents in 
1940 while those of employees in the manufacturing in- 
dustries had increased from 60.6 cents in 1920 to 73.9 
cents in 1940 and to 81.5 cents in June, 1941. He also 
presented a tabulation of the prevailing average hourly 
earnings of employees in a selected list of industries 
which showed the following: agricultural implements, 
$0.904; automobile, $1.114; boot and shoe, $0.59; 
chemical, $0.839 ; cotton, $0.55; electrical, $0.906 ; furni- 
ture, $0.752; hosiery and knitting, $0.566 ; iron and steel, 
$0.992 ; leather tanning, $0.711; lumber and mill, $0.796 ; 
meat packing, $0.752; paint and varnish, $0.793; paper 
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and pulp, $0.733; paper products, $0.662 ; printing, book 
and jobber, $0.839; printing, newspapers and magazines, 
$1.002; rubber manufacturing, $0.92; silk manufactur- 
ing, $0.531; and wool manufacturing, $0.689. He also 
compared the hourly wages of some occupational groups 
in the railroad industry with those in other industries, 
including a Navy yard, the Tennessee Valley Associa- 
tion, the shipbuilding industry, the building trades, auto- 
mobile industries and the steel industry to show that the 
former were the lowest. 


Testimony on Vacations with Pay Completed 


Testimony by the 14 non-operating brotherhoods in 
support of vacations with pay was concluded on Septem- 
ber 19 or within three days after the hearings started. 
The demand asks that all employees who have completed 
one year’s service and who are regularly employed, shall 
be given two consecutive weeks of vacation with pay 
annually and that all other employees, upon the com- 


. pletion of one year’s service, shall be given an annual 


vacation of one working day with pay for each month 
during which they earned compensation during the pre- 
ceding calendar year. During the vacation period, the 
basis of pay for hourly rated employees shall be eight 
times the hourly rate for the service last performed 
prior to vacation and for employees paid on a piece work, 
daily or monthly basis, it shall be at the regular daily 
rate for the service last performed prior to the vacation. 
The vacation period shall generally be between April 1 
and September 30 and employees in each seniority dis- 
trict shall be entitled to preferential vacation dates con- 
sistent with the requirements of the service and their 
standing on the seniority rosters, provided however, that 
by agreement between the committee representing the 
employees and the management, arrangments may be for 
the granting of vacations to individual employees at times 
outside the limits specified. 

Testimony was designed to show that vacations with 
pay would not cost the railroads very much, that there 
is a vacation trend generally in other industries, and 
that employers as well as employees benefit from va- 
cations. 

As reported in the Railway Age of September 20, L. 
E. Keller testified that vacations for 571,266 non-operat- 
ing employees would cost the railroads $31,651,702. In 
contrast the railroads have contended that the cost would 
be $40,000,000. 

George M. Cucich, research director of the Railway 
Employees’ Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, said that vacations with pay are almost univer- 
sally granted to “white-collar” employees and have been 
widely extended to wage earners. The railroads are the 
only major industry, with the possible exception of the 
construction industry, which has failed to grant vaca- 
tions with pay to a substantial proportion of its em- 
ployees, he said. 


Bureau of Statistics Survey Cited 


Acccrding to a survey made by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the U. S. Department of Labor, he said, 3,359,281, 
or 38.6 per cent of the 8,500,000 wage earners in the 
manufacturing industries, were covered by paid-vacation 
plans in 1937. The chemical industry, including petroleum 
refineries, ranked first with 84.6 per cent of its wage 
earners under paid-vacation plans. The iron and steel 
industry ranked second with 75.9 per cent, the rubber 
industry third with 71.2 per cent. Others are the ma- 
chinery industries with 67.8 per cent, and the food and 
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non-ferrous metal industries, each with 63.9 per cent of 
its wage earners under paid-vacation plans. 

A Conference Board survey, he continued, covering 
2,700 business and industrial establishments with nearly 
5,000,000 employees, showed that 93.8 per cent of the 
companies provided annual vacations to salaried em- 
ployees and 46.4 per cent to hourly-paid employees in 
1940, compared with 79.8 per cent and 17.9 per cent re- 
spectively in 1935. Upon cross examination, Mr. Cucich 
admitted that the securing of relief workers during the 
vacation period would be a problem. 

W. M. Homer, research director of the order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, presented an exhibit entitled “Aspects 
of the Vacation Question which contained remarks by a 
number of persons in support of vacations.” He pointed 
out that the railroads claim it is not practical or de- 
sirable to grant vacations to their employees in this time 
of “national emergency” but that England, which is 
actually in the war, continues to give its workers vaca- 
tions on the ground that they are necessary to maintain 
efficiency and increase production. 

One of the questions that was raised by the Board 
was, “Why have not the five operating brotherhoods 
sought vacations also?” Counsel for the non-operating 
brotherhoods said that this group could not answer for 
the five operating brotherhoods but that time off under 
working arrangements of this group was probably a 
factor. 


Mid-Month Count Attacked 


So important is the average annual compensation 
phase of the controversy, that the 14 non-operating broth- 
erhoods introduced seven sizeable exhibits to show the 
effect of the I. C. C. middle-month count of employees 
basis, the I. C. C. “who received pay” basis and the basis 
using the Railroad Retirement Board statistics on figures 
of average annual compensation. Mr. Keller returned 
to the stand on September 23 to attack the mid-month 
count basis which the carriers have always used to de- 
termine average annual compensation and to demon- 
strate the various answers that can be secured with each 
basis. 

He termed the mid-month basis fantastic for he said 
it hides the irregularity. and instability of employment. 
The fact that railroad employment is more irregular than 
is shown by the “over all” statistics, he said, is sig- 
nificant because the railroads claim that the regularity of 
railroad employment justifies their paying lower wage 
rates than are paid in industries where employment is 
seasonal or is irregular for other reasons. 

In his analysis of the three methods of calculating, 
he contended that employees and compensation vary in 
each month, and in the totals for the year. When he 
applied his interpretations to the 71 occupational classi- 
fications represented by the 14 non-operating brother- 
hoods, the three count-bases showed the following num- 
bers of emnployees in 1939: mid-month basis, 692,903 em- 
ployees; “who received pay” basis, 774,086 employees ; 
and the basis using Railroad Retirement Board statistics, 
1,008,457 employees. The average annual compensation 
for these employees was determined by dividing the 
$1,068,334,269 they received by the number of em- 
ployees determined under the three bases. The mid- 
month basis, he said, showed an average pay per em- 
ployee of $1,542 in 1939; the “who received pay” basis, 
$1,380; and the basis using Retirement Board statistics, 
$1,059. By further interpolation, he indicated that 585,- 
777 employees in 24 classifications, or 58 per cent of the 
total of these 24 classifications, failed to get work in 
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each month. Their average earnings were $1,172, $989 
and $646 under each basis respectively. 

In another exhibit he established a ratio between em- 
ployees and traffic units in 1920 and applied it to the 
traffic units of 1940 to show the number of employees 
that had been taken off the payroll. The exhibit was 
also intended to show the increased output of employees. 
In 1920, he said, 2,022,832 employees were used and in 
1940 1,026,927 but if the traffic units per employee in 
1920 were applied to the total traffic units of 1940, 
1,627,862 employees would have been required. This, 
he said, indicated a decrease of 601,035 employees. The 
decrease in work days amounted to 327,126,000 man- 
days, the difference between the extended amount of 
547,937,826 man-days and the actual figure of 327,- 
126,000 man-days in 1940. 

Cross examination by Mr. Fort challenged the inter- 
polations made by Mr. Keller. The witness admitted 
that if his deducted average earning figure were applied 
to the 1,627,862 employees that would have been re- 
quired under Mr. Keller’s interpolations to handle the 
1940 business, the payroll of the railroads in that year 
would have been $3,112,663,000. Mr. Fort also showed 
that the increased efficiency referred to by Mr. Keller 
has been used by the railroads to maintain the wage 
level and had not been reflected in the rate of return, 
in the earnings of the railroads or in a higher wage level. 
Mr. Fort also disclosed that 87.5 per cent of the group 
of employees reported by the Retirement Board as hav- 
ing an income of less than $50 a year also received 
income from other companies. The average yearly wages, 
of the railroad employees who worked 12 months in 
1939, according to the Retirement Board’s figures, was, 
$1,844 while that determined on the mid-month count 
basis was $1,887. 

Mr. Cucich returned to the stand on September 23 
to testify on the relationship of employment variations 
and shrinkage of pay to the rise in living costs in 
periods of war and emergency. He said that the whole~ 
sale price index of 100 in 1913 rose to 102.7 in Decem-~ 
ber, 1914, and to a peak of 211.3 in June, 1920. During: 
this.war the basis of 100 in August, 1939, has risen to, 
102.8 for 1939, to 104.8 for 1940, to 107.7 in January, 
1941, to 108.7 in March, to 120.4 in August and to. 
121.3 for the week ending September 6. At the end of 
July, 1941, he said six items of goods purchased by- 
employees had risen 6.7 per cent compared with August, 
1939. This figure is the average of food, 14 per cent; 
clothing, 3.9 per cent; rent, 1.7 per cent; fuel and light, 
4.9 per cent; house furnishing goods, 6.6 per cent, and, 
miscellaneous, 3.3 per cent. 

H. A. Bacus; research director of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, completed the presentation for the 14 
non-operating brotherhoods on September 25, when he 
testified as to the railroads’ ability to pay the cost of the 
wage increase and vacations with pay. 

The five operating brotherhoods began the presenta~ 
tion of evidence in support of their demand for increased 
pay on September 25. 


“TRAVEL TIME” RADIO INTERVIEWS which have been broadcast 
by Paul Hodges for some time from the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Union Terminal to a large audience in the middle West, will 
now be broadcast directly from the train concourse of Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York. The stations are WLW, Cincinnati 
and WMCA, New York, and the time is 11:45 p. m. to mid- 
night every Monday, Wednesday and Friday. Passengers on 
their way to and from trains will be asked their impressions of 
New York, how they enjoyed their trip and other questions of 
human interest. 
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This Big Inter-City Tractor and Trailer Gives G. M. & O. Patrons a Fast, Flexible Service 


Building a Co-ordinated System 


The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio proceeds vigorously to 
parallel its railway with truck routes 


use of rail-highway co-ordinated service as to both 

buses and trucks, having received the first truck- 
operating certificate awarded by the State of Mississippi. 
Since its consolidation last year with the Mobile & Ohio, 
the new company, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has pro- 
ceeded vigorously with a campaign that has as its ulti- 
mate aim the complete paralleling of its rail lines with 
highway routes in the interest of improved service. 


i et Gulf, Mobile & Northern was a pioneer in the 


The Highway Developments 


The Gulf Transport Company and the Mobile & Ohic 
Transportation Company, the highway transport subsid- 
jaries of the G. M. & O., operate 86 highway freight 
units over 1,700 route miles daily. This has grown 
rapidly in the last year. For example, the M. & O. 
line, which had only 70 miles of truck operations prior 
to the merger, now has more than 900 route miles, with 
applications on file for still further expansion. 

The transport subsidiaries give highway service to 
some 318 communities, of which 155 are in Mississippi, 
83 in Alabama, 36 in Tennessee, 29 in Illinois and 15 in 
Louisiana. In accordance with the varying certificates, 
the character of traffic which may be handled on the 
various routes differs. All of the routes are authorized 
to handle intrastate traffic, both under truck bills of lad- 
ing at truck rates and in entire or partial substitution 
for rail service under rail bills of lading at rail rates. 
However, insofar as interstate traffic is concerned, some 
of the routes are restricted to handling business that has 
had a prior or will have a subsequent rail haul. Four 
of the routes are not authorized to handle any interstate 


traffic whatever, but applications for such rights are 
pending. 


The Truck Routes 


As shown on the accompanying map, the truck routes 
extend over highways paralleling virtually the entire sys- 
tem from St. Louis on the north to New Orleans and 
Mobile on the Gulf Coast and to Montgomery, Ala., in 
the southeast, serving many important intermediate cities 
such as Cairo, Union City, Humboldt, Jackson, Tenn., 
Dyersburg, Corinth, Tupelo, West Point, Starkville, 
Columbus, Meridian, New Albany, Houston, Louisville, 
Union, Laurel, Jackson, Miss., Columbia, Tuscaloosa and 
Prattville. The territory in Louisiana adjacent to the 
former New Orleans-Great Northern which was taken 
over by the G. M. & N. some years ago, is served by 
two routes out of Bogalusa, La. 


Service 


The G. M. & O. has long been an adherent of the 
theory of giving the customer what he wants, and these 
truck routes, as well as the co-ordinated rail schedules, 
were all set up after conferences with shippers and re- 
ceivers to determine what best suited their needs. Inso- 
far as possible the trains and trucks arrive in the cities 
and towns at the time the shippers want their merchan- 
dise, and it has been the experience of the G. M. & O. 
that small schedule adjustments will frequently do much 
toward turning a hitherto hostile shipper or receiver into 
a friend. This efficient service for G. M. & O. patrons 
combines the speed and dependability of rail transporta- 
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tion with the flexibility of highway transportation—the 
train for the long haul, the truck for the short haul and 
local deliveries. Trucks, too, are utilized for the handling 
of mail and express to eliminate delays to the G. M. & O. 
streamlined: Rebel trains. 


Feeder Routes 


The importance of feeder routes between towns where 
there is no railway service has been thoroughly brought 
out by the G. M. & O. co-ordinated operations. Trucks 
operated on three such feeders during 1940 handled 109,- 
091,157 Ib. of freight, on practically all of which the rail 
line also received the revenue for a long haul in freight 
cars. The G. M. & O. would have received a rail haul 
on less than 10 per cent of this business if these feeder 
truck routes had not been operated. 
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Co-Ordinated Truck Routes Practically Parallel the G. M. & O. 
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A Group Showing Various Types of Gulf Transport Trucks 


The route between Selmer, Tenn., and Savannah, 21 
miles, instituted in January, 1937, handled 61,792,456 
Ib. during 1940. There are no fixed schedules on this 
route, the trucks operating in frequent daily shuttle serv- 
ice. Until the installation of this service, Savannah had 
to depend upon irregular boat schedules on the Tennessee 
river and inadequate truck service. Among other freight 
handled from Savannah by truck are approximately 100 
carloads per month of lumber and poles, all of which 
receives a subsequent rail haul. 

The feeder route between Houston, Miss., and Calhoun 
City, 21 miles, was started by the G. M. & O. on October 
1, 1939, at the request of the local citizens after the 
Okolona, Houston & Calhoun City, a locally owned rail- 
road, was forced to abandon operations entirely because 
of financial difficulties. In 1940, 45,972,272 lb. of freight 
was handled on this route. Merchandise traffic on this 
route is handled by a truck leaving Houston at 7 a. m. 
and arriving at Calhoun City at 8 a. m., after serving six 
local stations enroute. This truck leaves Calhoun City 
on its return trip at 8:30 a. m., arriving at Houston at 
9:30 a. m. In addition, frequent additional service is 
provided for traffic moving into or out of Houston in 
carload lots. 

The feeder route between Mobile, Ala., and Bayou La 
Batre, about 25 miles long, was not established until 
October 3, 1940, yet, in less than nine months to July 1, 
1941, this route handled 12,089,516 lb. of freight. One 
daily round trip schedule is maintained on this route, and 
frequent additional service is provided for carload traffic. 

The soundness of the G. M. & O. highway policy is 
reflected in quicker service, increased traffic, development 
of new territories and markets, increased employment, 
release of badly needed first class box cars monthly for 
carload traffic, including defense materials, and expedited 
movement of trains. This policy will be continued and 
extended as rapidly as possible. 





Woop FUEL IS NOW BEING USED extensively on the locomotives 
of the Swedish State railways and privately-owned: roads in the 
country. This has been made necessary by two complementary 
factors—a tremendous increase in traffic, due to lack of motor 
fuel for highway vehicles and curtailment of coastwise shipping, 
and a shortage of coal. In order to conserve equipment and 
fuel for important freight traffic, passenger services have been 
drastically reduced. Certain lines which ordinarily enjoyed fre- 
quent, fast express-train schedules now have only three or four 
passenger runs a week. Speeds have also been drastically reduced 
and all reduced fares and excursions have been withdrawn. 
Effective June 15, all sleeping and dining cars were discontinued. 











Deramus Elected K.C.S. President 


Charles Peter Couch Elevated to 
Chairmanship of Board 


ILLIAM N. 
W Deramus, 

executive 
vice-president of the 
Kansas City Southern 
and the Louisiana & 
Arkansas, has _ been 
elected president of 
the Kansas City 
Southern, in place of 
Charles Peter Couch, 
who has been elected 
chairman of the board, 
succeeding his brother 
Harvey C. Couch, 
whose death on July 
30 was reported in 
the Railway Age of 
August 2. Mr. Dera- 
mus, in stepping up 
to the presidency of 
the K. C. S. climaxes 
a railroad career be- 
gun in 1903, since 
which time he _ has 
steadily advanced through many positions in the operat- 
‘ng department of that road. His railway experience 
has provided him with a background well fitting him for 
his new position. 

The election of Mr. Couch as chairman of the board 
to succeed his brother, was a natural step, since the two 
brothers have been closely associated throughout their 
careers and worked together to establish the Couch util- 
ity system in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi and 
later worked together to acquire the Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas and then the Kansas City Southern, welding them 
into one large and important railway system. 

The Kansas City Southern system operates 879 miles 
of lines, consisting principally of the main line of the 
K. C. S. from Kansas City, Mo., to Port Arthur, Tex., 
the shortest route between Kansas City and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and with the main line of the L. & A. from 
Shreveport, La., to New Orleans, La., provides a through 
route from Kansas City to New Orleans. 

The K. C. S. is primarily a heavy-freight carrier, 
although its “Flying Crow,” which operates between 
Kansas City and Port Arthur is well known in the Mid- 
dle West, and more recently, double-daily passenger 
service has been provided between Kansas City and New 
Orleans via Shreveport, over which route the new stream- 
lined “‘Southern Belle” operates intact between these 
two cities. 

Much of the K. C. S. freight traffic is long-haul busi- 
ness received in interchange. However, it also origi- 
nates considerable traffic on its own lines especially 
from the Rodessa oil field in Northwestern Louisiana 
and the lead mines and industries around Joplin, Mo., 
and Pittsburg, Kan. Its large terminal facilities and 
properties at Kansas City and Port Arthur are especially 
valuable. 

Recently the most important development of these 
properties has been the unification of the K. C. S. and 


Charles Peter Couch 


William N. Deramus 


the L. & A. into one system with a total of 1,690 miles 
of lines. This was brought about largely by the vision 
and efforts of the late Harvey ‘C. Couch and his brother 
Charles Peter Couch. Shortly after the Couch interests 
assumed control of the L. & A. in 1928 they began to 
plan for its consolidation with other lines to form a 
larger unified railroad system and their attention was. 
eventually directed toward the Kansas City Southern. 
Control of that road was obtained in 1937 and approval 
of the merger of the two into one system was secured 
-— the Interstate Commerce Commission on May. 3, 

Both the K. C. S. and L. & A. have weathered the 
recent depression years without defaulting on any of 
their fixed charges, despite the fact that total revenue 
from railway operations on the K. C. S. declined to 
$9,360,247 in 1933 and then increased to $14,174,834 
in 1937 and to $14,382,379 in 1940. 

Charles Peter Couch was born in Calhoun, Ark., on 
August 16, 1890, and attended the public schools in 
Magnolia and Milner, Ark. In 1906, at the age of 16, 
“Pete” Couch, deciding it was time for him to go out 
in the world and make his mark, wrapped a change of 
clothing in a bundle and set out for Gibsland, La., where 
his brother Harvey had located headquarters for his 
telephone company. After about a year’s employment 
as fireman on the Louisiana & Northwest, he joined his 
brother in the telephone business. Starting at the bot- 
tom—digging post holes—he became successively a 
“straw boss,” foreman and superintendent of construc- 
tion, building hundreds of miles of line in Arkansas,. 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. In this experience he 
gained first-hand knowledge of people and conditions in 
this territory, through which the K. C. S. runs. 

When the Couches disposed of the telephone system 
they had built up, they retained the creosoting: plant, of 
which C. P. Couch was foreman from 1911 to 1914. In 
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the latter year he re-joined Harvey in the development 
of an interconnected power system that is now the Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co. and which is tied in with the 
systems of the Louisiana P. & L. and the Mississippi P. 
& L., also established by the Couches and associates. As 
superintendent of construction for the former company 
in Arkansas, C. P. Couch built all lines constructed by 
the company from 1914 to 1920. Taken out of the con- 
struction department in 1921 because of a slackening in 
building new lines, Mr. Couch was made manager of the 
Arkadelphia-Malvern district of the power company. In 
1923, he was sent to Mississippi as vice-president and 
general manager of the Mississippi Power & Light Co., 
founded and headed by brother Harvey. 

When the Southern Ice & Utilities Co. was organized 
in 1927, to operate ice plants in Arkansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana, C. P. Couch became its vice-presi- 
dent and general manager and directed the affairs of the 
company until April, 1930, when he resigned to become 
vice-president and general manager of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas, of which his brother Harvey was then presi- 
dent. In 1932, when Harvey Couch resigned as presi- 
dent of the road, C. P. Couch was elevated to the presi- 
dency, and in August, 1939 was elected president of the 
K. C. S. as well. 

William N. Deramus was born at Coopers, Ala., on 
March 25, 1888, and began his railroad career as a tele- 
graph operator on the Louisville & Nashville in March, 
1903. After three years with the L. & N., he was at- 
tracted to a similar job with the Atlantic Coast Line 
and a few months later went with the Southern as oper- 
ator. This road promoted him to dispatcher in 1907. 
In November, 1909, he joined the Kansas City Southern 
as telegraph operator at Pittsburg, Kan., and within a 
few months he was promoted to dispatcher and trans- 
ferred to Heavener, Okla. One year later, still as chief 
dispatcher, he was returned to Pittsburg, but within three 
months he was promoted to superintendent of car serv- 
ice, at Kansas City, Mo. 

In January, 1925, he was appointed superintendent of 
the Southern division of the road, with headquarters at 
Texarkana, Tex., a position he held-three years. His 
work here won him promotion to general manager in 
1928. In November, 1934, he was elected vice-president 
and general manager, which position he held until Jan- 
uary, 1939, when he was promoted to executive vice- 
president. In August, 1939, his jurisdiction in this post 
was extended to include the L. & A. as well. 


Roadmasters Tackle Problems 


of a New, Intensive Era 


(Continued from page 489) 
that the cost of the work was $2.52 per lineal foot of track 
grouted, and that carefully-kept maintenance records before and 
after the work showed a saving of 82 per cent in maintenance 
labor following the grouting operations. 

Completing its report, the committee described a method of 
driving ties or poles into the subgrade at the ends of the ties 
to stabilize the roadbed, pointing out that during the last five 
years, several hundred miles of track have been treated in this 
manner in Texas alone. In some cases, the return on the costs 
of this work was said to have been in excess of 50 per cent 
per annum. 


Recent Developments 
in the Renewal of Ties 


The report on this subject, which was prepared by a committee 
of which F. G. Campbell, assistant chief engineer, Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern, was chairman, set up at the outset the large oppor- 
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tunities for increased economy in carrying out tie renewals, 
pointing out that in spite of the noteworthy reductions that have 
been brought about in annual tie replacements on the railways 
of the country in recent years, the cost of cross and switch ties, 
plus the cost of the labor required for their installation, is still 
the largest single item of roadway expense on most roads. 

In the first part of its report, the committee described the 
relative merits of spot and out-of-face renewals. Relative to the 
cost of one of these methods over the other, the committee found 
little consistent and reliable data, pointing out that most rail- 
roads, unfortunately, are sadly lacking in usable data on the cost 
of tie renewals, as well as on the costs of most other maintenance 
operations. Concerning tie renewal organizations, the committee 
stated that, whereas most spot renewals are today carried out by 
section gangs, with certain notable exceptions, most tie renewals 
in conjunction with resurfacing operations are made by special- 
ized or extra gangs. “Probably the decision as to whether to use 
specialized gangs in tie renewals,” it said, “does and should 
depend almost entirely upon local conditions.” 

In a part of its report dealing with mechanical aids for tie 
renewals, the committee described four types of tie pullers that 
are available, and also a tie bed shaper and a tie saw. It said 
that it felt that the importance of these machines is not so much 
in their present use, as it is in the probability of their further 
development. 

Summing up the results of its studies, it said, in part, as 
follows : 

“From our investigation, we must conclude that at the present 
time the progress in the art of tie renewals has not kept pace 
with the marked improvement in tie materials. This in no wise 
means that improvements in the arts have been negligible, nor 
does it mean that sincere effort and thought, especially in the 
last decade, have not been given to the development of more 
economical and better methods of making tie renewals. During 
this period, sincere effort has been made to carry out tie re- 
newals with the least detrimental effect on the general track 
structure, and much has been accomplished toward that end.” 





Flying Yankee Carries Victory "V” 


Engineer C. H. Richards polishes up a large red, white and blue victory 

emblem recently placed on the front of the streamlined “Flying Yankee” 

of the Boston & Maine and Maine Central. The shining emblem accom- 

panies the train on its daily run of more than 740 mi. through Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Maine. 
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High-Lift Truck for 


Icing Passenger Cars 


AILWAY passenger cars, particularly dining cars 
on long runs, require the replenishment of their 
supply of ice at intermediate station stops. The 

ice is carried in bunkers located in the roofs of the cars 
and each car usually has from two to four bunkers vary- 
ing in capacity from 300 to 900 Ib. per bunker. Also, a 
supply of ice is carried in the dining-car kitchen at floor 
level. The usual practice in icing such cars is to haul ice 


ba 


Electric Storage-Battery-Operated Truck with Icing Platform at 
Intermediate Level 


in full cakes of 300 Ib. each on a baggage truck alongside 
the car, one man on the truck breaking the ice into about 
10-Ib. pieces and tossing them to a man on the car roofs 
who drops them into the bunkers. This method is slow 
and there is also a risk of ice chunks falling upon near-by 
passengers, or possibly breaking car windows. 

To reduce the time of icing cars and also lessen the 
possibility of personal injuries, electric lift trucks of spe- 
cial construction have been introduced, the one illustrated 
being used at the Albuquerque, N. M., passenger station 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. It consists of a 
Yale & Towne 4,000-Ib. telescopic electric storage-battery 
truck with remote control from the loading platform for 
raising and lowering. This platform is 38 in. wide by 
66 in. long by 16 in. high in the low positjon. It has a 
maximum height in the fully-raised position of 42 in. 
The truck platform is equipped with a folding catwalk 
and removable safety handrail on each side. The over- 
all dimensions of the truck are 148 in. long by 56 in. 
wide by 95 in. high in the collapsed position. It has 
20-in. by 5-in. drive wheels and 15-in. by 7-in. trailer 
wheels, spaced 80 in. on centers. When loaded with ice, 
the platform will support nine cakes, or about 2,700 Ib. 

This truck is employed in the icing of four Santa Fe 
daily trains and five semi-weekly trains, also certain 
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refrigerator express cars. Each train has from one to 
three cars requiring icing. The average amount of ice 
supplied to each train is about one ton, and the number 
of times the platform is lifted and run down and’ lifted 
again varies from three to five for each car iced. The 
platform is raised to its high position in 44 sec., and 
lowered in 22 sec. ‘The platform is lowered each time 
the truck is moved to another location. 

The use.of this truck has resulted in the saving of 
eight man-hours on each of the two shifts where the 
truck is used. It has also reduced the time and cost of 
moving ice from the ice house, which formerly took about 
an hour, with two or three men to push the baggage 
truck. By means of the electric truck, one man can 
make the run in about 15 min. The use of this truck for 
icing express cars has saved taking these cars from the 
train to the ice house. Specific figures on the amount 


of this saving are not available. 
Ice for Pullman and coach car fountains is obtained 
by porters from small ice carts, about 3 ft. by 5 ft. in 





Yale & Towne High-Lift Electric Truck Used in Icing Santa Fe 
Passenger Cars at Albuquerque, N. M. 


size, drawn along the platform by hand and not served 
by the icing truck. 

By use of this high-lift, electric icing truck the force 
icing cars has been reduced and more time is available 
for the remaining men to clean or otherwise service the 
lay-over equipment in the yards. 


EXTRAORDINARILY HEAVY TRAFFIC on the lines of the Swiss 
Federal railroads has made it necessary to use a number of 
hitherto-idle steam locomotives on electrified lines, due to short- 
ages of electric locomotives. Also, trains which hitherto had 
been limited in length in order to insure fast running have had 
cars added to the physical limit of the locomotive. 
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Price-Fixers Eye 
Transportation 


One more government agency 
on job to tell managers how 
to.run their business 


In a number of rate discussions recently, 
Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson—the well-known 
authority on traffic at the University of 
Pennsylvania (and now the head of the 
transportation branch of the government’s 
price-fixing bureau )—has put in an appear- 
ance, trying to push down the rates on 
defense traffic. Since the government 
already has the whip-hand on prices of 
transportation, lodged in the I. C. C., there 


has been some speculation as to just what _ 


useful function the burgeoning price-con- 
trol bureau could serve by adding its talents 
to the many already on the job of super- 
vising the functioning of transportation. 
Dr. Wilson, in a recent address at Tulsa, 
clarified somewhat the functions his section 
of the price-control bureau (still known, as 
we go to press, as O.P.A.) is supposed to 
serve. Of these duties, Dr. Wilson said: 
“The Division of Transportation of 
O.P.A.C.S.—now O.P.A.—was organized: 
(1) to keep that organization informed 
with respect to changes in freight rates; 
(2) to advise with respect to transporta- 
tion .rate and service problems; (3) to 
represent the organization in cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
United States Maritime Commission, and 
other regulatory agencies; (4) to analyze 
the effects of costs upon rates and rates 
upon prices of commodities; (5) to assist 
in obtaining adequate supply of transporta- 
tion facilities at reasonable rates; (6) to 
assist in obtaining reductions in rates 
where substitutions had to be made of one 
‘ form of transportation for another, when 
satisfactory rates are not available in the 
substituted forms of transportation; (7) 
to prevent unwarranted increases in rates 
which would be inimical to the control of 
the prices of commodities; and; (8) to 


represent O.P.A.C.S—now O.P.A.—in 
governmental organizations dealing with 
transportation facilities, services and 
charges. 


“In dealing with transportation prob- 
lems, a number of interdepartmental and 
inter agency organizations have been set 
up. A few are typical. A Central Motor 
Transportation Committee consisting of 
representatives of government departments 
and motor transportation organizations and 
with district committees in each District 
in which the Bureau of Motor Carriers of 





the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
District Offices working to obtain a com- 
plete inventory of motor transport facilities 
and to develop and execute plans for effi- 
cient motor transportation services. 

An Intercoastal Shipping Priorities Ad- 
visory Committee serves to advise the 
United States Maritime Commission, whose 
Division of Emergency Shipping has re- 
sponsibility of allocating the scanty ship- 
ping space available for the transportation 
of freight in the intercoastal trade between 
the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico and Pa- 
cific seaboards. So many vessels formerly 
engaged in the intercoastal trade have been 
diverted to other trades to transport the 
strategic and critical commodities needed 
to be brought from other parts of the 
world, that only a small fraction of the 
shipping space needed is now available. 

“A similar inter-departmental committee 
advises with respect to the use of vessels 
engaged in serving strategic and critical 
goods into the country. Cooperation be- 
tween carriers, shippers and the government 
has gone far to aid in national defense and 
civilian supply. Further cooperation will 
be necessary in the hard days ahead,—but 
I am confident that this cooperation will be 
forthcoming in increasing measure.” 

In his speech, Dr. Wilson went on to 
enumerate a number of recommendations 
for the more efficient use of the nation’s 
transportation plant. Among them was the 
suggestion that “consideration should be 
given to the pooling of transportation facil- 
ities wherever needed to improve service or 
increase efficiency.” He also advocated the 
“co-ordination” of the various agencies of 
transportation and the use of each “in the 
services in which it is relatively most effi- 
cient, under through arrangements for 
service at reasonable and compensating 
rates.” 

The address was concluded with an op- 
timistic statement as to the professional 
opportunities now being afforded to 
transportation people. He also warned that 
“increases in transportation rates may lead 
or be used as excuses for increases in 
prices, which, in turn, can lead to in- 
creased costs of transportation and to fur- 
ther price increases, ad infinitum.” 


Brown Named Eastern Public 
Relations Head 


R. W. Brown, president of the Lehigh 
Valley, was named chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations of the Eastern 
Railroad Presidents Conference at a meet- 
ing of the group in New York on Sep- 
tember 18. Mr. Brown succeeds A. N. 
Williams, now president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, whom he suc- 
ceeded as Lehigh Valley head. 
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Reorganization 
Plan for C. & S. 


Proposes maturities extension, 
lower interest, to avoid 
possible bankruptcy 


The management of the Colorado & 
Southern has issued a plan for the reduc- 
tion of bond interests and extension of 
maturities which would reduce fixed bond 
interest from $1,997,728 per annum to 
$986,080 and extend the maturity of cer- 
tain underlying bonds. Pointing out that, 
to be effective, the plan must have the 
approval of holders of 85 per cent in prin- 
cipal amount of its general mortgage bonds 
outstanding in the hands of the public, the 
road ‘urges bondholders to indicate ac- 
ceptance of the plan by submitting assent 
thereto. The road’s solicitation hints 
strongly that the alternative to success of 
the plan would be bankruptcy proceedings, 
which it describes as “long and expensive, 
with resulting suspension or reduction of 
interest payments for an indefinite period 
and related confusion and decline in market 
value of bonds, as well as resulting impair- 
ment or elimination of the stocks of the 
company.” 

That the financial situation of the road 
is precarious is strongly emphasized. It is 
pointed out that for the last three years it 
has shown substantial deficits after bond 
interest; that the cash reserves of the com- 
pany have been so depleted that at times 
during 1940 and 1941 it was obliged to 
withhold payment of current bills. Funds 
to meet recent interest payments have been 
obtained by postponing payment of bills 
and through temporary loans of various 
amounts from a subsidiary railroad. In 
addition the road faces the problem of 
meeting the maturity of $27,443,200 re- 
funding and extension mortgage bonds on 
May 1, 1945; a note for $445,982 on March 
1, 1944 and an agreement to repurchase 
$546,000 of first mortgage bonds of the 
Galveston Terminal railway on March 1, 
1944, 

The main provisions of the management’s 
plan are as follows: 

(1) Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
would be asked to accept fixed interest at 
the rate of 2% per cent and contingent in- 
terest at the rate of 1% per cent on $27,- 
443,200 refunding and extension mortgage 
bonds due May 1, 1945, bearing 4% per 
cent interest but on which interest has been 
paid and accepted at the rate of 4 per cent. 

(2) Holders of the $20,000,000 general 


(Continued on page 504) 
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British RRs Not 
Socialized Yet 


Working under govt. guaran- 
tee but no move yet made 
to nationalize them 


The recent move by the British govern- 
ment increasing the guaranteed net revenue 
of the four British main-line railways and 
the London Passenger Transport Board 
from about $173,000,000 to $186,000,000 
(which was reported in the Railway Age 
of September 13, page 425) apparently 
effected also a fundamental change in the 
financial relationship between the govern- 
ment and the carriers. Press dispatches 
reaching this country at the time of the 
government order did not allude to this 
latter phase of the government’s action, but 
Contango’s weekly economic letter from 
Great Britain, dated September 18, states 
that the increase in guaranteed revenues is 
only a part of a fundamental change in 
the status of the railroads. 

Most important change, according to the 
letter, is that henceforth the former pro- 
vision for adjusting fares and rates to fluc- 
tuating costs would be abolished, and that, 
to avoid inflation, the government will 
probably stabilize transportation charges. 
This means that the railroads will no long- 
er be permitted to exercise a direct concern 
in the amount secured by way of revenues 
but must depend upon subsidies from the 
government to make up the guaranteed net 


* revenue. 


The other important change is that the 
railroads will now be required to bear 50 
per cent of the amount of damage to their 
properties while the government will pay 
the remaining 50 per cent as a charge apart 
from the guaranteed net revenues. Here- 
tofore there has been a top limit of $40,- 
000,000 on the amount of war damage which 
could be charged to the railroads in any 
one year. Also they have had to pay for 
air-raid precaution work financed by the 
government only when their revenues ex- 
ceeded the guaranteed minimum of $160,- 
000,000. 

According to the letter, the London stock 
exchange believes the government struck 
a hard bargain with the railroads. “From 
the viewpoint of the community, a hard 
bargain. for the marginal stockholders is a 
good bargain for the state in terms of 
individual taxpayers who must, in the end, 
foot the bills. But since one of the main 
reasons for the new agreement is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s policy of 
price stabilization by keeping transport 
costs from rising unduly, the taxpayer may 
yet have to carry a heavy burden in rail- 
road _ subsidies.” 

It is difficult to understand what the 
Contango letter means in its statements 
that the “British government will hire the 
railroads for the duration of the war and 
one year after,” or that “the government 
has taken over the roads.” Under the rail- 
way control order of 1939, the British 
Ministry of Transport (since May, 1941, 
merged with the shipping ministry to form 
the Ministry of Wartime Communications) 
assumed a direct control of the railroads 
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on September 1, just three days before 
Great Britain declared war on Germany. 
As a practical matter the railroads are 
being operated by an executive committee 
made up of the general managers of the 
various roads, which committee acts as an 
agent for the Ministry. There is no in- 
timation in the Contango letter that this 
relationship has been changed fundamen- 
tally. 

Hence, until more detailed information 
on the new government order is available 
here, it must be assumed that the letter 
refers to the abolition of the railroads’ 
right to adjust rates and fares to meet 
variations in prices and conditions as con- 
stituting assumption of control by the gov- 
ernment. Further evidence for this broad 
interpretation of the letter is Contango’s 
own statement that “labor circles have ex- 
pressed disappointment that the govern- 
ment has not taken this opportunity to 
nationalize the railroads.”. At face value, 
this means that the railroads have not been 
taken over by the government or any 
radical change made in the relationship 
between the Communications Ministry and 
the present managements of the roads. 


Status of R. F. C. Rail Loans 


The monthly financial statement of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as of 
August 31, shows disbursements to rail- 
roads (including receivers) of $810,325,- 
175 and repayments of $349,248,921. 


Major Frost to Address Railway 
Magazine Editors 


Major Frost, public relations officer for 
the War Department in seven southern 
states, will be the principal speaker at the 
annual banquet of the meeting of the 
American Railway Magazine Editors As- 
sociation to be held at New Orleans, La., 
on November 14 and 15. 


Tax Bill Signed 


President Roosevelt has signed the new 
tax act on which Congressional action was 
completed last week, as noted in the Rail- 
way Age of September 20, page 462. Rep- 
resentatives of the railroads conferred in 
Washington, D. C., this week with repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury Department on 
procedures for collecting the five per cent 
tax on passenger transportation which the 
act levies. 


Would Improve N. Y. Canal with 
Federal Funds 


Representative Beiter, Democrat of New 
York, has introduced H. R. 5639 to au- 
thorize the federal government to contribute 
funds in connection with the improvement 
of that section of the New York State 
Barge Canal between Three Rivers Point 
and the Niagara river. The bill would 
provide $50,000,000 for the improvements 
to include deepening and widening of the 
canal and raising the level of bridges to 
provide a vertical clearance of 20 ft. 

The section of the canal thus improved, 
the bill stipulates, “shall remain forever 
free from tolls for the use thereof and the 
improvements constructed under this act 
shall thereafter be maintained by the state 
of New York.” 
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Raps Low Figure 
for Ditch Cost 


Missourian cites record show- 
ing such projects always 
top estimated outlay 


Debate on the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project broke out in the 
House of Representatives on September 23 
when Representative Ploeser, Republican 
of Missouri, made a brief speech entitled 
“Pork-Barrel Orgy.” Citing the rivers 
and harbors bill now being framed as evi- 
dence of an intention “on the part of the 
spenders to outdo their past notorious per- 
formances,” Mr. Ploeser proceeded to as- 
sail the $191,681,515 estimated cost of the 
St. Lawrence which is given in a House 
rivers and harbors committee list of proj- 
ects already approved for inclusion in that 
omnibus measure. 

Because he believes that the stated esti- 
mated costs of other approved projects 
are also too low, the Missourian called the 
committee’s list “an apparent effort to 
counteract a prevailing belief in the public 
mind that this bill will be heavily loaded 
with ‘pork.’” Dealing specifically with 
the St. Lawrence estimate, Mr. Ploeser 
went on to contrast it with St. Lawrence 
estimates made “by a number of the most 
distinguished engineers in the United 
States ;” and included in testimony given 
in 1932 before a subcommittee of the 
Senate committee on foreign relations by 
former Congressman Peter G. Ten Eyck 
of New York. The estimators included 
former President Herbert Hoover whose 
estimate was $800,000,000; Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton ($712,000,000) ; Col. Hugh L. 
Cooper ($1,350,000,000) ; E. P. Goodrich 
($1,054,000,000). 

Representative Voorhis, Democrat of 
California, spoke up to say that many 
projects in the rivers and harbors’ bill 
“have been taken up not with a view to 
this year, next year, or even the year after, 
but with a view toward an examination 
of various projects looking ahead into an 
indefinite future to the possibility that the 
time may come when this country will once 
again face a serious unemployment prob- 
lem.” Mr. Ploeser came back with an- 
other attack on estimates made by War 
Department engineers, citing the example 
of Camp Leonard Wood in Missouri which 
he said was estimated by War Department 
engineers to cost $15,000,000, and actually 
cost $33,000,000. 

Representative Pittenger, Republican of 
Minnesota, after referring to “railroad 
propaganda in the newspapers about the 
St. Lawrence being a $1,000,000,000 proj- 
ect,” proceeded to defend the Army en- 
gineers. He said: “We have never found 
them wrong, and they are not wrong so 
far as the St. Lawrence is concerned. The 
figure is $285,000,000 as our share, less 
$93,000,000 we will get from the power 
which the state of New York will take.” 

In the latter corinection Tom J. Mc- 
Grath, executive director of the National 
St. Lawrence’ Project Conference, has 
written to Chairman Mansfield of the 
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House committee on rivers and harbors, 
objecting to the aforementioned committee 
list’s method of setting up the St. Lawr- 
ence as a $191,681,515 project with - only 
a footnote reference to the other $93,000,- 
000. Mr. McGrath stated that the $93,- 
000,000 would have to be paid by the 
federal government, and the reimbursement 
would come over a period of 50 years 
out of funds collected by the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York from 
users of power. Mr. McGrath also as- 
serted that even the $285,000,006 figure 
was too low in that it did not include 
such items as interest on bonds during con- 
struction or amortization charges. 

Bearing also on Army-engineer inves- 
tigations of waterway projects is the 
pamphlet “Savings in Transportation 
Charges by Water on Rivers and Canals 
Constituting the Inland Waterways Sys- 
tem,” which was prepared recently by C. 
S. Duncan, economist of the Association 
of American Railroads. Among other 
observations, Dr. Duncan points out that 
“the savings claimed for waterway trans- 
portation, whether direct or indirect, are 
essentially only a shifting of the cost of 
such transportation to others than those 
who pay the rates or charges for the actual 
carriage of goods—to the general tax- 
payers in the case of direct savings and to 
competing agencies in the case of indirect 
savings.” 

The Army engineers’ method of deter- 
mining the “savings” in connection with 
a proposed project, Dr. Duncan also said, 
does not determine the “economic justifica- 
tion” of such a project. “Economic justi- 
fication,” he added, “must rest upon the 
basic principle that the one who pays is 
the one who receives and the one who re- 
ceives is the one who pays; by no method 
ot economic justification can individual 
advantage be balanced against general 
costs to determine economic justification. 
Expenditures of government funds to 
subsidize waterways for the advantage of 
individuals can be supported only by the 
principles of state socialism and, to be 
justified at all, state socialism must occupy 
the whole field . . . The basic principle 
relating to waterway projects is that if 
any waterway is a necessary, a reasonable 
and an economic development, and if the 
operations thereon are self-supporting, i.e., 
pay their way, and are appropriately regu- 
lated, competing agencies have no. valid 
basis for objection even though their 
special interests are adversely affected.” 


Joint Forwarder-Truck Arrange- 
ments Get Another Reprieve 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed from October 1 un- 
til January 15, 1942, the effective date of 
its outstanding orders which require the 
discontinuance of joint-rate arrangements 
between forwarders and motor carriers. 


G. M. & O. Subsidiaries to Merge 


The Gulf Transport Company, a motor 
carrier subsidiary of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire the 
motor carrier operating rights of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, the Mobile & Ohio Trans- 
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Transport Branch of “Y” Is 
sues Citizen-Training Manual 


“A Citizenship Training Manual” 
has been prepared by the Commis- 
sion on Responsible Citizenship of 
the Transportation Department of 
the Y. M.._C. A. for use in educa- 
tional work on this subject among 
members of the transportation 
branch of the Y. 

A 32-page pamphlet 6 in. by 9 
in., the manual advises each Y to 
appoint a “citizenship committee” 
and then proceeds to outline some 
of the activities which such a com- 
mittee might undertake—and how to 
do it. Study and discussion groups, 
lectures and debates, classes for 
aliens seeking citizenship—are among 
the projects concerning which help- 
ful suggestions are given. 

Opportunities for injecting citizen- 
ship questions into holiday celebra- 
tions and programs (especially those 
of Y groups) on other subjects are 
outlined — and a bibliography of 
practical books and periodicals is 
offered. 











portation Company, and the Mobile & 
Ohio Transportation Company of Illinois. 


New Cars for the “Pacemaker” 


New streamlined “luxury” coaches will 
replace those now in service on the “Pace- 
maker,” all-coach train of the New York 
Central between New York and Chicago 
which started operation on July 28, 1939. 
The new coaches, which have just been 
delivered, are built of high-tensile, low- 
alloy steel and are fully streamlined, with 
side skirting and folding steps. Each is 
equipped with 28 rotating and reclining 
seats with foam rubber cushions, provid- 
ing seating capacity for 56 persons per 
car. Other features include improved and 
enlarged lounge rooms at each end. 


Diesel Power Units Supplant 
Steam on Two “Hiawathas” 


On September 20 the first of two new 
4000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives was 
placed in service on one of the regular runs 
of the “Hiawathas,” streamlined trains of 


the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 


cific operating between Chicago and Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The other new Diesel- 
electric unit will be placed in service about 
a week or 10 days later. When it is placed 
in service, two.of the four regular Hia- 
watha trains will be Diesel-powered and 
the remaining two will continue to be op- 
erated, as formerly, by streamlined steam 
locomotives. 


Club Meetings 


The Long Island Traffic Club will hold 
its annual outing at Bethpage State Park, 
Farmingdale, N. Y., on October 11. The 
committee in charge of arrangements is 
headed by Don Mead, Chicago & North 
Western, 500 Fifth avenue, New York. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha 
Interchange will hold its next meeting on 
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October 9 at 1:30 p. m. at the Union 
Pacific offices at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The Indianapolis Car Inspection Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting on Oc- 
tober 6 at 7 p. m. at the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Union station. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its annual meeting on 
October 10 at 8 p. m. at the La Salle 
hotel, Chicago. The program will include 
election and installation of new officers, 
entertainment and dancing. 


| Representation of Employees 


Following a recent election on the Cen- 
tral of Georgia, the National Mediation 
Board has certified that the- Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, already representing 
clerical forces on that road, has also been 
duly designated to represent laborers and 
related employees in and around stations, 
storehouses and warehouses. The board 
rejected a contention of the Central of 
Georgia that the ballot used in such elec- 
tions should be changed to provide a place 
where an employee might vote for “no rep- 
resentative.” 

“This objection,” the Board said, “was 
not sustained inasmuch as the Railway La- 
bor Act specifically provides that ‘repre- 
sentatives for the purposes of the Act 
shall be designated by the respective par- 
ties’; that is to say, the law does not con- 
template nor does it appear that any such 
law as the Railway Labor Act could con- 
template that its purposes be achieved 
through no representatives.” 


Kendall Wants New Cars to 
Remain Uncontaminated 


Citing the “considerable increase lately 
in the number of reports received cover- 
ing cars loaded with contaminating com- 
modities,” W. C. Kendall, chairman of the 
Car Service Division, has issued a circular 
to stress the necessity for maintaining new 
box and automobile cars in condition for 
handling high-class commodities. Assert- 
ing that every high-class car used for 
contaminating commodities “offsets one of 
the new cars being received and decreases 
by one unit the equipment available to 
handle high-class commodities during the 
coming peak months,” Mr. Kendall also 
called attention to the violations of Trans- 
portation Division Circular T-56 which are 
involved. 

In the latter connection the Car Service 
Division chairman went on to suggest that 
the provisions of that circular “be rebroad- 
cast in such manner as to reach everyone 
responsible for placement of empty equip- 
ment at industries, emphasizing the neces- 
sity for strict compliance in every instance.” 


Red Cap Hearing to Resume in 
Chicago 


Thomas Holland, director of the research 
and statistics branch of the Wage and 
Hour Division, will preside at a hearing 
on the 10-cents-a-bag system for red caps 
to be held in Chicago, October 7, accord- 
ing to an announcement this week by Baird 
Snyder, acting Administrator of the Di- 
vision. 

The hearing, which will begin at 10 a. m. 
in Room 325 of the New Post Office 
Building, Canal and Van Buren streets, is 
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a continuation of a session in Chicago on 
July 15. It will probably cover all rail- 
road terminals in Chicago, all of the rail- 
road terminals of the Illinois Central, and 
the terminals in Minneapolis, Minn.; Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., and Madison; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Cincinnati, Ohio, and Columbus ; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; and the 
Pere Marquette station in Detroit, Mich., 
it was pointed out. 

Hearings have already been held in New 
York and St. Louis, Mo., and dates for 
hearings in Dallas, Tex., and Washington, 
D. C., will be announced later. 


Lehigh Valley Staff Presents Nine 
Ambulances to the British 


A fleet of nine.ambulances presented by 
employees and officers of the Lehigh Val- 
ley to the British were christened the “Le- 
high Valley Mercy Unit” in a short cere- 
mony before the general offices of the 
road in New York on September 22. The 
christening was performed by the ten- 
months-old namesake grandson of Revelle 
W. Brown, president of the road, who 
poured milk from his morning bottle over 
one of the group. 

Shortly thereafter, driven by women vol- 
unteer drivers of the American Red Cross 
Motor Corps, the $16,000 caravan crossed 
the river to begin a six-day tour of the 
Lehigh Valley system, visiting shops, 
freight houses, enginehouses, etc., to show 
Lehigh Valley employees what their volun- 
tary contributions have made possible. The 
tour is scheduled to end on September 27 
with a large dance in Dansville, N. Y., 
for the benefit of the British-American 
Ambulance Corps. Ultimate destination 
of the ambulances is with the British Im- 
perial Forces of the Nile. 

Also included in the total contributions 
of $94,150 received to date from American 
railroad employees and officers for ambu- 
lances for the British is $2,000 received by 
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the British-American Ambulance Corps on 
September 23 for the purchase of one so- 
called “equatorial type” ambulance from 
Albert Phillips, general secretary-treas- 
urer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, Cleveland, Ohio. 
This amount was subscribed by $2 con- 
tributions made by each delegate to the 
recent convention of the brotherhood in 
Denver, Colo. 


C. N. R.’s St. Clair River Tunnel 50 
Years Old on September 19 


The Canadian. National-Grand Trunk 
tunnel under the St. Clair river between 
Port Huron, Mich., and Sarnia, Ont., was 
50 years old on September 19. The tun- 
nel, with approaches, measures 11,725 ft., 
the actual underwater portion being 6,000 
ft. in length. Preliminary work began 
New Year’s, 1889, and forces operating 
from each side met on August 30, 1890, 
railway service beginning actually a year 
later, September 19, 1941. 

The tunnel was bored through yellow 
sand, quicksand and blue clay, the opera- 
tions being carried out by excavating 
shields designed by Alfred E. Beach, New 
York engineer. Daily surveys kept the 
shields in line, the variation never exceed- 
ing a quarter inch, and eventually the 
working forces met exactly as_ planned. 
Soil excavated amounted to over 2,000,000 
cu. ft., and the tunnel walls of cast iron 
segments weigh 54,000,000 Ibs. First op- 
erated by specially designed steam loco- 
motives which burned hard coal, the tun- 
nel is now served by electric locomotives. 


Atlantic Shippers to Meet October 
7 and 8 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 56th regular meeting 
at the Onondaga hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., 
on October 7 and 8. The program of the 


These Nine Ambulances for Use by the British Imperial Forces of the Nile Are the Gift 
of the Employees and Officers of the Lehigh Valley, Who Contributed $16,000 for Their 


Purchase. 


The Vehicles Are Here Shown Following a Christening Ceremony Before 


the Road’s General Headquarters at New York 


‘motive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. 


September 27, 1941 


first day includes preliminary committee 
meetings and a special meeting of the 
freight loss and damage prevention com- 
mittee at 8 p. m. The latter is open to 
all shippers and receivers of freight and 
is designed to be especially helpful to traf- 
fic and shipping clerks, packers, drivers, 
purchasing agents and platform em- 
ployees. 

On October 8, besides regular commit- 
tee reports, there will be presented pre- 
liminary reports from 30 special local car 
efficiency committees which will present 
detailed information on car supply prob- 
lems. Revelle W. Brown, president of the 
Lehigh Valley, will address the luncheon 
session at 12:30 p. m. Preliminary fore- 
cast by the commodity committees of the 
board indicate an increase in carloadings 
during the fourth quarter of 10.2 per cent, 
as compared with actual loadings for the 
same period last year. 


Budd Names Committee to Work 
With SPAB and OPM 


Ralph Budd, defense transportation com- 
missioner, on September 18, announced the 
appointment of two committees to repre- 
sent his office in working with the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board and 
the Office of Production Management on 
matters relating to the supply of materials 
required for construction of railroad 
freight cars and steam locomotives. The 
membership of the committees is: 


Se for the Carbuilding Industry 
C. A. Liddle, president, Pullman-Standard Ca 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
C.. J.. Hardy, president, American Car & Foun- 
dry “ere New York. 
Lester Selig, president, General 
Trrccuictetnn Corp., Chicago. 
<a Hodge, Jr., president, 
Car Company, Greenville, Pa. 
A. Van Hassel, president, Magor Car -Corpora- 
tion, Passaic, N. J. 
F. A. Livingston, president, Ralston Steel Car 
Company, East Columbus, Ohio. 
F. MacEnulty, president, Pressed Steel Car 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Committee for the Steam Locomotive Industry 


W. K. Farrell, general purchasing agent, Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, New_York. 
H. Harman, vice-president, Baldwin Loco- 


American 


Greenville Steel 


A. Larsen, vice-president, Lima Locomotive 


Works, Inc., Lima, Ohio. 
G. W. Alcock, secretary, 
New York. 


Earnings in Canada 


In July the Canadian National earned 
$4,916,312 of net operating revenues— 
highest for that month in the history of the 
system. Operating revenues totaled $25,- 
655,442 and expenses $20,739,130—repre- 
senting increases over last year, respective- 
ly, of $3,260,410 and $2,516,684. The op- 
erating net was $743,726 higher than last 
year. 

In August the C. N..R. earned $5,171,- 
732 of net operating revenues (up $1,503,- 
551), with gross at $25,808,928 (a rise of 
$4,588,740) and expenses at $20,637,196 
(up $3,085,189). For the eight months, 
gross was $193,179,858 (up $35,883,087) ; 
expenses were $150,983,604 (increase $17,- 
727,082) ; and operating net was $42,196,- 
254 (up $18,155,405). 

The Canadian Pacific in July had net 
operating revenues of $3,195,419 (an in- 
crease of $790,588)—derived from gross 
of $19,359,454 (up $4,056,037) and expenses 
of $16,164,034 (a rise of $3,265,448). For 
the seven months the C. P. R. had gross 
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revenues totaling $119,199,840 (up $28,511,- 
751), expenses of $96,084,726 (a rise of 
$20,437,474), and an operating net votaling 
$23,115,113 (an increase of $8,074,276). 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 20 totaled 907,969 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on September 25. This 
was a decrease of 5,983 cars, or 0.7 per 
cent, below the preceding week, but an 
increase of 94,640 cars, or 11.6 per cent, 
above the. corresponding week last year 
and an increase of 98,217 cars, or 12.1 per 
cent, above the comparable 1939 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
September 13, totaled 913,952 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 
lows: 


For Week Ended Saturday, September 13 
1941 1940 1939 











Districts 

WagteeTr 6555's 6:4 185,004 163,059 166,516 
Allegheny ..... 201,891 170,716 154,637 
Pocahontas .... 60,722 51,627 55,278 
Southern ...... 124,848 107,583 114,088 
Northwestern .. 147,647 141,572 125,571 
Central Western 133,209 116,577 125,257 
Southwestern .. 60,631 53,131 59,084 
Total Western 

Districts 341,487 311,280 309,912 
Total All Roads 913,952 804,265 800,431 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 45,045 42,494 50,112 
Live stock .... 14,453 17,379 19,384 
COME io ndaeeusecs 171,730 140,121 149,682 
COREY. sain siein o's 12,968 11,148 8,754 
Forest products. 45,655 40,438 35,137 
Oe ee rairet nese 74,448 73,702 56,454 
Merchandise l.c.l. 158,787 156,442 162,856 
Miscellaneous . 390,866 322,541 318,052 
September 13 .. 913,952 804,265 800,431 
September 6 ... 797,740 695,094 662,357 
August 30 .... 912,720 768,775 716,397 
August 23 .... 899,750 761,108 683,906 
August 16 .... 890,374 743,050 669,793 





Cumulative Total, 
37 Weeks .. 29,436,005 24,954,277 22,646,496 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended September 13 were 70,421, as com- 
pared with 61,544 in the previous week and 
61,779 in the corresponding week last year, 
according to the compilation of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 
Cars’ Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


Sept: 93, 194). < 60353 70,421 30,757 
ent.) OG, 1940 oo ccs ose 61,544 27,577 
Pte: 30, 1948 sas 0° 67,162 29,883 
Sent. £4, 1946: cos 61,779 25,941 
Cuniulative Totals for Canada: 
Sept. 13, 1947 occa. 2,196,568 1,083,233 
Sept: 14, 1940 ....... 1,920,581 898,730 
Sept. 16, 1939 ....... 1,689,939 749,060 
Restriction on T. & P. Truck Service 
Modified 


In order to permit the movement by 
motor vehicle of cotton from ginning or 
origin points to nearby compress or con- 
centration points and “thus release a sub- 
stantial number of freight cars which are 
needed for other purposes due to the heavy 
movement of defense materials,” the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 5, 
has granted a petition of the Texas & Pa- 
cific Motor Transport Company, affiliate of 
the Texas & Pacific, for modification of 
that most restrictive of the conditions which 
the commission imposes to insure that 
highway operations of raflroads or their 
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affiliates shall remain auxiliary to or sup- 
plemental of rail service. 

The condition is No. 3 which stipulates 
that shipments transported by the Trans- 
port Company “shall be limited to those 
which it receives from or delivers to the 
railway [the T. & P.] under a through 
bill of lading covering, in addition to 
movement by applicant, a prior or subse- 
quent movement by rail.” The commission 
modified the condition by adding at the 
end the. following: “and those which it 
transports as parts of through shipments 
prior or subsequent to movement by rail 
under appropriate transit rules.” The 
petition for modification pointed out that 
“Tariffs and transit rules permit the ap- 
plication of a through rate from the 
ginning or origin point to ultimate destina- 
tion although the cotton is ordinarily 
shipped out of the compress point on a 
bill of lading separate and distinct from 
the inbound movement from the ginning 
point.” 

Chairman Eastman, concurring, approved 
the report “because it will accomplish the 
results desired.” He added: “However, I 
do not, for reasons which I have else- 
where stated, believe that condition No. 3, 
even when amended, will be a proper basis.” 


Non-Railroad Employment of 
Part-Time Railroaders 


A series of tables designed to show the 
amount of wages creditable under Title 
II of the Social Security Act earned by 
employees who were covered by the Rail- 
road Retirement Act has been made public 
by the Railroad Retirement Board. The 
tabulation, which includes the period from 
1937 to 1939, is a joint project of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board and the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the 
Social Security Board. 

An explanatory note reveals that for a 
number of technical reasons it was thought 
best to exclude from the tabulation the 
following groups of employees who may 
or may not have had earnings creditable 
under the Social Security Act: (a) Em- 
ployees whose age was not reported to 
the Railroad Retirement Board; (b) em- 
ployees 65 years of age or over in 1939; 
(c) employees who were known to have 
died or retired on an employee annuity 
under the Railroad Retirement Act by the 
end of 1939; and (d) employees who in 
the period 1937-1939 earned altogether 
less than $10 in wages creditable under 
the Social Security Act. 

Table 1-A of the tabulation is divided 
into four parts and shows the Class I 
railroad employees in 1939 who earned 
wages creditable under Old Age Titles of 
the Social Security Act in the period 1937- 
1939: number average railroad wages 
and service months and average non-rail- 
road wages for the period. The first part 
applies to all the 1,310,780 persons who 
worked in 1939 for class I railroads (ex- 
cluding persons age 65 or over or age un- 
known and persons known to have died 
or retired). The second part deals with 
1,024,847 employees, over 78 per cent of 
the entire group, who worked in coverage 
subject to the Retirement Act in all three 
of the years-1937, 1938, and 1939; the 
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third part covers 108,028 employees who 
worked in such coverage in either 1937 or 
1938 as well as in 1939; while the fourth 
part refers to 177,905 persons employed in 
1939 only. 

The report shows that the average rail- 
road compensation for all the 1,310,780 em- 
ployees for the three years was $3,780, and 
their average months of railroad service 
was 26.9. Average non-railroad wages 
amounted to $169, or four per cent of the 
railroad wages. All the non-railroad wages, 
however, it was pointed out, were earned 
by 319,375 persons, 24 per cent of the total. 
The average railroad earnings for three 
years for these 319,375 employees were 
$1,210, while their average non-railroad 
earnings were $691, or 57 per cent of the 
income from railroad work. This group, 
the tabulation shows, had on the average 
13.3 months of railroad service during the 
period. 

The proportion of railroad employees 
with non-railroad employment was lowest 
(13 per cent) for employees with railroad 
service in all the three years 1937, 1938, 
and 1939, according to the tabulation. On 
the other hand, 68 per cent of the em- 
ployees in railroad service in 1939 but not 
in the two preceding years had employment 
in industries covered by Title II of the 
Social Security Act at some time during 
the period 1937-1939, and 60 per cent of 
the employees in railroad service in 1939 
and in one of the two preceding years had 
such social* security employment. 

“The above figures”, concludes the ex- 
planatory statement to the table, “suggest 
that non-railroad employment may be quite 
important for a relatively small proportion 
of railroad employees and of no great 
consequence for the large majority.” 


Amendments to Iron and Steel 
Scrap Schedule 


Amendments “to bring about a parity 
among consumers who purchase iron and 
steel scrap in the Cincinnati (Ohio) market 
and to create an incentive for the sale of 
scrap rail and re-rolling rail by mines and 
logging roads” have been made to the 
Iron and Steel Scrap Schedule by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

The first change provides a_ shipping 
point price within the Cincinnati basing 
point of 80 cents a ton below the basing 
point price for all grades of scrap ex- 
cepting six casting grades. This revision, 
the OPA announcement said, “was made 
because of the great variation in switching 
charges within the Cincinnati basing point.” 
Meanwhile, /{trafoes not detract from the 
advantages obtained by local steel mills 
from the previous amendment establishing 
Cincinnati as a basing point, but does re- 
move certain inequalities that resulted to 
those consumers with plants outside the 
basing point who have historically pur- 
chased scrap in the Cincinnati market.” 

The other revision provides “an attrac- 
tive price’ at which mines and logging 
camps can sell scrap and rails for re-rolling. 
It is stipulated that the maximum shipping 
point prices for this type of scrap shall be 
the ceiling prices set in the schedule, 
(which apply specifically to scrap of rail- 
road origin), “except that the maximum 
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shipping point price need in no case be 
less than $13.50 per gross ton for scrap 
rail and $15 per gross ton for rails for re- 
rolling.” In addition, the formalities 
generally required from railroads upon the 
sale of scrap rail or re-rolling are elim- 
inated when the seller is a mine or logging 
road. 


Roebling’s 100th Anniversary 


On September 19, 1941, the John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., 
celebrated its 100th anniversary. Editors 
and publishers of industrial journals were 
invited to Trenton for the occasion. Fol- 
lowing a luncheon at the plant, the visitors 
were conducted through both the Roebling, 
N. J., and Trenton plants and research 
laboratories, where the company is now 
actively engaged in production for national 
defense. 

A feature of the event was a tensile test 
on a 4-in. cable. Special indicators were 
applied to the testing machine, which 
showed the observers the strain applied 
and the resultant stretch of the cable. Its 
ultimate strength was 1,400,000 Ib. 

In the evening the visitors were the 
guests of the company at the Nassau Tav- 
ern, Princeton, N. J., where Leon Hender- 
son, federal price administrator and native 
of southern New Jersey, was the guest 
speaker. He said that the American people 
must make sacrifices and “pull in our belts” 
in the “all-out production effort.” Civilian 
effort should be maintained by reserving 
some supplies of scarce materials, however 
small, for civilian purposes. He warned 
also that “hoarding of scarce materials 
by industries and governmental agencies 
alike must end.” Mr. Henderson com- 
mended the policies and spirit under which 
the Roebling organization had been founded 
and developed, and stressed the fact that 
when the national emergency is over we 
must return to private enterprise which is 
fundamental to the preservation of our 
democracy. He declared that the Roebling 
Company “is a symbol of those principles 
which have made it possible for free men 
to establish free enterprises and prosper in 
a free country,” and added, “today we are 
engaged in a_ great cooperative effort to 
maintain those principles here and across 
the seas. We are striving to insure the 


Leon Henderson, Speaking at the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 100th Anniversary 
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continuation of the conditions which made 
possible the growth of this great company.” 

Three speakers representing the Roebling 
Company also made brief addresses. These 
were: William A. Anderson, president, 
Charles G. Williams, executive vice presi- 
dent, and John A. Roebling, son of the late 
Colonel Washington A. Roebling, and 
grandson of the founder. Robert T. Bow- 
man, public relations director for the com- 
pany, was toastmaster. 


Would Require Rails to Co-ordinate 
With Independent Truckers 


Dissenting from his Joint Board No. 110 
colleagues’ favorable report on an applica- 
tion of the Illinois Central, George C. 
Anderson, Tennessee member of the board, 
has called upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reverse its precedent-set- 
ting Louisville & Nashville decision and 
thus leave railroads to arrange co-ordi- 
nated freight service through tie-ups with 
their highway competitors. In the L. & N. 
case (No. MC-89811), as noted in the 
Railway Age of March 1, page 393, the 
commission rejected American Trucking 
Association contentions along the foregoing 
lines and permitted the L. & N. to install 
its own highway operations. 

In the present case Joint Board No. 
110’s majority, consisting of C. H. Ohme 
of Alabama and Dillard W. Brown of 
Mississippi, has recommended that the com- 
mission grant the Illinois Central cer- 
tificates authorizing common-carrier truck- 
ing operations on routes between Memphis, 
Tenn., and Jackson, Miss., between Jack- 
son, Tenn., and Grenada, Miss., between 
Aberdeen Miss., and Durant and between 
Corinth, Miss., and Haleyville, Ala. In 
connection with the favorable action which 
it recommends the joint board majority 
would have the commission impose the 
usual conditions designed to insure that the 
highway operations shall be auxiliary to or 
supplemental of I. C. rail service. The 
case is docketed as No. MC-86779 (Sub- 
No:22): 

Dissenter Anderson conceded that the 
L. & N. precedent applies; but feeling so 
strongly that the commission there erred, 
that he thinks he would be derelict in his 
duty if he did not recommend that’ the 
L. & N. finding “be specifically overruled 


ee 
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in the instant proceeding.” Mr. Anderson 
goes on to argue at some length in support 
of his view that railroad applications should 
be denied in situations where it would be 
possible to set up co-ordinated operations 
with independent truckers. He believes 
that the rule of the L. & N. case is “con- 
trary to the national transportation policy.” 
He does not maintain that the public “is 
not entitled to all improvements which can 
be made in the present transportation sery- 
ice as a whole’; but he does believe “that 
such improvements should be made by the 
existing carriers whenever possible and in 
accordance with existing law.” “The com- 
mission,” he added, “has found on numer- 
ous occasions that it has no power to com- 
pel the co-ordination of rail-carrier and 
motor-carrier services. If such co-ordinate 
service is a necessity it should be brought 
into existence in the usual manner even 
though it requires an amendment to the 
act, and not through the back door.” 
Mr. Anderson also sat as a member of 
Joint Board No. 229 which has recom- 
mended denial of a Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley application for a certificate cover- 
ing common-carrier trucking operations 
between Memphis, Tenn., and Helena, 
Ark. The proposed report stated that the 
applicant had not made the required show- 
ing of public convenience and necessity ; 
and Mr. Anderson noted his concurrence, 
but for the reasons stated in his above- 
mentioned dissent in the I. C. case. 


Reorganization 
Plan for C. &S. 


(Continued from page 499) 
mortgage 41% per cent Series “A” gold 
bonds due May 1, 1980, outstanding in the 
hands of the public, would be asked to 
reduce the interest to the rate of 4 per 
cent and to accept fixed interest at the 
rate of 1% per cent, and contingent interest 
at the rate of 2% per cent. The R. F. C. 
would be asked to reduce the interest on 
the $4,918,000 additional 414s which the 
road has pledged with it as collateral, to 
the rate of 4 per cent, of which 1% per 
cent would be fixed interest and 2!4 per 
cent contingent interest. 

(3) Following the payment of fixed 
charges and contingent interest on the re- 
funding and extension mortgage bonds (up 
to 1% per cent) the road would pay from 
income remaining an amount not exceed- 
ing $300,000 for additions and betterments 
to the property during the year. Any in- 
come remaining after such appropriations 
would be applied first to payment of con- 
tingent interest up to 2%4 per cent on the 
general mortgage bonds, and, second, to 
retire refunding and extension bonds and 
thereafter other funded debt. 

(4) The R. C. F. would be asked to 
consent to extensions of the maturity dates 
of certain obligations held by it for periods 
of 10 years or other such periods approved 
and authorized by the I. C. C., but in no 
event beyond January 1, 1955. These se- 
curities comprise . $27,443,200 principal 
amount of C. & S. refunding and extension 
mortgage bonds maturing May 1,: 1945; 
C. & S. contracts of April 27, 1935, to re- 
purchase the above bonds not later than 
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January 1, 1945; C. & S. note dated May 


5, 1938, for $525,500, on which the balance. 


of principal is $445,981 due March 1, 
1944; $546,000 principal amount of first 
mortgage bonds of Galveston Terminal rail- 
way, maturity of which has been hereto- 
fore extended to March 1, 1948; C. & S. 
agreement of May 5, 1938, to repurchase 
these bonds not later than March 1, 1944; 
and of all contracts and other securities 
held by R. F. C. as collateral securities in 
connection with these obligations. 

(5) Board of directors of the road 
would continue to have 13 members, but 
two of these would be specifically desig- 
nated by the R. F. C. and two by the 
trustee under the general mortgage. 

(6) The plan would not affect equip- 
ment trust notes or first mortgage bonds 
of the subsidiary Fort Worth & Denver 
City pledged with the R. F. C. Neither 
would the plan affect any of the classes 
of capital stock of the road, but, since it 
would allocate for capital improvements 
and bond retirement earnings otherwise 
available for dividends, it would thereby 
restrict the payment of the latter. 

The management of the road is advised 
that the R. F. C. is willing to accept the 
plan subject to necessary approval of the 
I. C. C. and acceptance by the holders of 
85 per cent of the general mortgage bonds. 
The road states that while it is impossible 
to forecast results under the plan “from 
all information available there is reason to 
believe, that, if adopted the plan would 
place Colorado & Southern in a position to 
pay the fixed bond interest, $986,080 a year 
with reasonable certainty, and, in some 
years, at least, to pay part or all of the 
contingent interest.” 


Track Supply Association Holds 
Large Exhibit 

In conjunction with the meeting of the 
Roadmasters’ Association, 56 manufactur- 
ers of materials and equipment used in the 
construction and maintenance of track, 
presented an exhibit of their products under 
the auspices of the Track Supply Associa- 
tion. The exhibit was held in the exhibit 
room in the Hotel Stevens immediately 
adjacent to the convention meeting room, 
where adequate space was available and 
convenient, and where the examination of 
the exhibit by those attending the conven- 
tion was assured. Not only was the num- 
ber of exhibitors greater than for any 
year since 1930, but the number of exhibit 
spaces used, 81, was also larger. This 
compares with 55 companies and 74 spaces 
a year ago. 

The officers of the Track Supply Asso- 
ciation who were responsible for the prep- 
aration and conduct of the exhibit were: 
president, E. C. Argust, vice-president and 
secretary, Morden Frog & Crossing Works, 
Chicago; first vice-president, R. M. Black- 
burn, Buda Company, Chicago; second 
vice-president, H. C. Hickey, The Rail 
Joint Company, Inc., Chicago ;- secretary- 
treasurer, Lewis Thomas, general sales 
anager, Q & C Company, Chicago; di- 
rectors, R. J. McComb, vice-president, 
Woodings-Verona Tool Works, Chicago 
(ex-officio); J. J. Clutz, Pennsylvania, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (honorary) ; George W. 
Morrow, Reade Manufacturing Company, 
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Chicago; F. H. Philbrick, Power Ballaster 
Corporation, Chicago; J. C. Rinehart, 
Eagle Grinding Wheel Company, Chicago ; 
T. D. Crowley, Creepcheck Company, Chi- 
cago; H. W. Cutshall, Electric Tamper & 
Equipment Company, Chicago; and H. M. 
McFarlane, O. F. Jordan Company, East 
Chicago, Ind. 

In the election of officers for the coming 
year, Mr. Blackburn was advanced to the 
presidency; Mr. Hickey. was made first 
vice-president; H. M. McFarlane was 
elected second vice-president; and Mr. 
Thomas was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
The new directors elected for two years 
were: C. B. Armstrong, Air Reduction 
Sales Company, Chicago; C. O. Jenista, 
Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago; 
and J. B. Templeton, Templeton, Kenly & 
Co., Chicago. F. A. McGonigle, manager 
railway sales, Mall Tool Company, was 
elected to fill the unexpired term left vacant 
by Mr. McFarlane’s advance. 

A list of the exhibitors, the products 
shown and the names of their representa- 
tives follow: 


Air Reduction Sales Company, New ‘York— 
Welding and cutting equipment; oxygen and 
acetylene regulators; pipe welding; rail cropping; 
butt-welded rail; built- -up rail ous rag clean- 
ing torch—C. B. Armstrong, C. A. Daley, J. F. 
Franzen, J. W. Kenefic, L. C. McDowell, U. F. 
Portell, D. N. Newland, E. F. Turner. 

American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio—Rail anchors; tapered rail joint ‘shims; 
shovels; weed cutters; ballast forks; rakes; scuffle 
hoes; broom rakes; axes; hammers; scythes— 
H. C. Branahl, C.’ C. Connolly, G. L. Dunn, 
S. L. Henderson, H. S. Johnson, ts J. Nolan, D. 
L. om Frank J. Reagan, John Skeel, R. J. 
Whalen. 

Armco Railroad Sales Company, Middletown, 
Ohio—Samples of pipe and interlocked and clip- 
type sheet piling; models of bin-type retaining 

wall, multi-plate pipe and portable airline; sub- 
drainage photographs—R. Y. Barham, E. T 
Cross, R. B. Faries. 

Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago—Gas- 
oline tie tampers ; gasoline rar eg N. Bard, 
W. J. Belhke, C. A. Cox, C Jenista, W. T. 
Jones, L. J. Lytle, A van McLean: C. L. Mellor, 
F. B. Nugent. 

Buda Company, Harvey, Ill.—Inspection mo- 
tor car; 2-4 man inspection car; switch stand; 
bonding drill; track drill; track liner; rail ben- 
der; journal jacks; track jacks; hydraulic jacks; 
pole jacks; automatic towering jacks; tie puller; 
and tie nipper, tool grinders, bumping posts—R. 
M. Blackburn, H. H. Cohenour, J. S. Jempsey, 
W. Ebert; R. B. Fisher, F. L. Gormley, J. F. 
Hartley, W. H. .Haas, R. K. Mangan, W. T. 
Mulcahy, L. ig D. Richards, M. S. Rotroff, 
J. W. Sanford, G. A. Secor, L. O. Stratton, E. 
Hl. Walker, R. P. Williamson. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York 
—Pneumatic tamper; gasoline tamper; power-vane 
impact wrench; portable compressor; spike driver; 
pneuniatic and electric _—— and nut runners 
—J. A. Re am Ir, Butler, H. R. Deu- 
bel, T. Harris, H. h Maginnis, W. Pallowick, 
E::S. Rosselic. 

Chipman Chemicz ul Company, Ine., Bound 
Brook, N. —Weed a 8 SE M. Burnuth, N. 
J. Leavitt, W. H. Moyer, I. J. Strain. 

Conley Frog & Switch Company, Memphis, 
Tenn.—Expansion joints for fixed span, swing 
and bascule bridges; solid manganese spring 
frogs; turntable frogs; frogs for rail laying work 
and wrecking service—E. H. Baumgarten, J. E. 
Conley, L. J. White. 

Creekcheck Comnany, Inc., Newark, N. J.— 
Rail anchors—T. D. Crowley, N. A. Howell, W. 
H. Remmel. 

Crerar, Adams & Co., Chicago—Track and 
bonding drills; track tools; pipe wrenches; tool 
handles; tie and lumber crayons; other marking; 
air skilsaws and electric hand drills; track and 
switch brooms—R. Beasant, Geo. J. Doyle, 
A. Kopala, I. E. Poehler, J. M. Temple. 

Cullen-Friestedt | Company, Chicago— Moving 
pictures of Burro locomotive crane in operation; 
rail tongs—W. C. Bamber, K. J. Beller, L. B. 
Bertaux, C. J. Bronez, E. V. Cullen, F. J. Cul- 
len, F. P. Cullen, T. G. Frazee, G. H. Goodell, 
Robert W. Jamison, F. L. Kendig, Jos. F 
aoe a oe James E. Simkins, Wm. J. Roehl. 


A. P. deSanno & Son, Inc., Phoenixville, Pa.— 
Radiac —e5 wheels—N. A. Conway, Jr., Wm. 
Lukey, I Martin, E. J. Rohan. 


Ded-Norton Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Track jacks; power jacks; journal 
jacks; automatic lowering jacks; tie spacers; tie 
remover—E. C. Gunther, j. F. Van Nort. 

Eagle Grinding Wheel Company, Chicago— 
Grinding. wheels—John Abram, L. E. Bucking- 


ham, C. L. Frame, J. C. Rinehart. 

Elastic Rail Spike Corporation, New York— 
Elastic rail spikes—C. M. Bernuth, William A. 
Fisher, A. C. Jack, B. Kuckuck. 

Electric Tamper & Equipment Company, Lud- 
ington, Mich.—Electric tie tampers; 4, 8-tool 
power units; tamping tools; and assorted blades— 
H. W. Cutshall, Wilbur Davis, Raymond Her- 
mann, L. S. Osborn, G. L. Walters. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, 
Minn.—Inspection car; section car; and extra- 
gang bridge and building car—C. P. Benning, 
W. D. Brooks, Kenneth Cavins, W. G. Day, 
Arthur R. Fletcher, W. F. Kasper, J. T. Mc- 
Mahon, V. Pagett, Ralph W. Payne, C. L. Rager, 
W. HH. Ripken, H. A. Sly, J. P. Wainscott, 
William Williamson. 

Hayes Track Appliance Company, Richmond, 
Ind.—Literature and models_ of bumping post, 
derails and wheel stops—S. fayes, Jr., Her- 
bert J. Mayer, John H. Sullivan. 

George M. ogan & Co., Chicago—One-man 
track tool—V. G. Cartier, J.T. Flynn, G. M. 
Hogan, G. M. Hogan, Jr., D. L. O’Brien. 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company, Lansing, 
Mich.—Tractor and snow plow; straight type 
roto-sweeper—L. L. Beresford, Robert E. Brad- 


ey 

Tilinois Malleable Iron Company, Railroad Di- 
vision, a alg ocd anchors—Chas. G. Ericson, 
Dayton T. Hogg, John C. Kuhns, H. A. Morean. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York—Spot 
tamper compressor; screw spike driver; rail drill; 
grinder; wood borer; impact wrench; track 
wrench; tie tamper; spike driver; and cribbing 
fork—C. E. Bridge, W. J. Heinz, H. L. Kent, 
K. I. Thompson. 

O. F. Jordan Company, East Chicago, Ind.— 
Model and pictures of spreader ditcher and snow 
plow—A. W. as. F- C. Forbes, H. M. Mc- 
Farlane, C. W. Shipley. 

Joyce- Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio—Air 
motor jacks; automatic lowering jacks; journal 
jacks; bridge jacks; self-lowering ball bearing 
screw jacks; track or trip jacks—tluston Brown, 
Co. Thulin, E. E. Thulin. 

Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.—One-man inspection car; light sec- 
tion motor car; signal-maintainer car; motor-car 
wheels; track gage and level; and extra gang 
power car—L. Boswell, G. E. Bridge, Ralph E. 
igri Frank E. McAllister, Robert McAllister, 

C. Poehler, P. J. Robischung. 

“Link-Belt- -Speeder Corporation, Chicago—Photo- 
graph of shdvels and locomotive cranes—L. P. 
Spillan, N. A. Weston. 

Lundie Engineering Corporation, New York— 
Rail clips; tie plates; tie tongs; rail lubricator— 
| ree Armstrong, O. W. Youngquist. 

Maintenance Equipment Company, Chicago— 
Switch-point protector; rail and flange lubricator; 
deraib; and literature on rail layer— oie einai 

E. Rodman, P. J. Wolf, P. A. Wel 

“Mall Tool Company, Chicago Conon and 
electric rail grinders; cross slotters; concrete vib- 
rators and surfacers; bridge and building ma- 
chines; gasoline, electric and air-driven chain 
saws; gasoline and electric drills and circular 
saws; power wrenches; flexible-shaft grinders and 
polishers—R. F. Burgwald, S. Gromnicki, J. 
Innes, A. W. Mall, F. A. McGonigle, M. Rhen- 
quist. 

Mississippi, ore Company, Chicago—Switch 
heater; tie nipper—R. J. Mulroney. 

Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago— 
Adjustable rail:braces; forged-steel braces; Samp- 
son switch point; standard switch point; new 
saw-toothed adjustment for adjustable braces—E. 
C. Argust, W. Homer Hartz, G. F. Killmer, L. 
I. Martin, L. C. Reebs. 

Moto-Mower Company, Chicago—Power sickle- 
bar a ster sh power lawn mowers; and hand mow- 
ers—L. Meskimen, J. O. Spottswood, Mrs. 
€. rt ns 

a Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Rail grinders; track power drills; power 
track wrench; utility rail grinders; surface grind- 
ers; precision grinders; accessories—-C. P,. Clem- 
mens, W. W. Fitzpatrick, C. K. Jensch, John 
Hogan, Eugene Larson, Ralph W. Payne, F. M. 
Read, Stanley H. Smith, H. H. Talboys, W. E. 
Bugbee. 

Northwestern Motor Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
—Bridge-and- building gang car; all- -service sec- 
tion car; light all-service car; heavy-duty extra 
gang and hump cars—F. 4h Anderson, Otis B. 
Duncan, Geo. H. Goodell, Gilbert Heithaus, C. 
E. Murphy, A. H. Nelson. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Gage rods; heat-treated track and switch 
bolts; screw sae drive spikes; and wrench- 
tite nuts—B. J. Beck, G. M. Daly, J. G. Graham, 
John R. Olsen. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Chicago— 
Oxy-acetylene welding and cutting apparatus; 
oxygen; acetylene; carbide; rail butt welding; 
heat-treating of rail ends; pipe welding; wrinkle 
bending pipe; angle bar "straightening; acetylene 
flood lights, railroad type—Lem Adams, M. C. 
Beymer, G. P. Bogert, M. Burnett, Jr, W. E. 
Campbell, R. J. Dodds, W. E. Donald a, B.5. 
Duffie, H. V. Gigandet, E. B. Hall, Jr. B=. 
Hasse, af hg eal Jr., J. W. Lacey, C= Moyn- 
ahan, J. odger, H. W. Schulze, J. C. Steph- 
enson, F. A Teichen, 2; E. Winslow. 

P. & M. Company, Chicago—Rail anti-creepers; 
pene wire protectors; and tie plate assemblies— 

S. M. Clancey, J. J. Gallagher, D. T. Hallberg, 
G. E. Johnson, L. S. Johnson, J. E. Mahoney, 
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W. A. Maxwell, F. A. Preston, G. E. Olson, 
M. K. Ruppert. : < 

Pettibone Mulliken Corporation, Chicago—Me- 
chanical switchman; switch stands—W. A. En- 
strom, C. A. Johnson, Carl Landberg, W. E. 
Olds, G. J. Slibeck. j 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York— 
Copies of Pocket List of Railroad Officials— 
Harold A. Brown, B. J. Wilson. : 5 

Positive Rail Anchor Company, Chicago—Rail 
anchors; guard-rail plates and braces; adjustable 
rail braces—L. C. Ferguson, R. J. Platt. . 

Power Ballaster Company, hicago—Motion 
pictures of power track ballaster and power track 
cribbing machines; ballast cleaning machine—W. 
KE. Bugbee, Ralph Payne, F. H. Philbrick, L. L. 
Schreck, Stanley H. Smith. : 

& C Company, New York—Guard-rail clamp; 
switch-point guard; compromise joints; derail; 
gaging tools; wheel stops; rail tongs; gage rods; 
flangeway guard; adjustable rail brace; electric 
switch heater—G. H. Goodell, M. Iseldyke, L. E. 
Hassman, G. Prest, Lewis Thomas. 

Rail Joint Company, Inc., The, New York— 
Insulated rail joints; standard joints; compromise 
joints; and fibre insulation—Alex Chapman, E. 
A. Condit, W. E. Gadd, Harry C. Hickey, G. 
H. Larson, J. N. Meade, R. W. Payne, C. H. 
Reade, Thomas Ryan. 

Rails Company, The, New Haven, Conn.—M. 
& L. track; compression track fastenings; com- 
pression screw spike; full-throated cut spike; oil, 
gas and electric switch heaters; track lubricator; 
spring spike; automatic switch lock; strip weld- 
ing for building up battered rail ends; acetylene 
tank carrier—R. of Bell, L. T. Burwell, W. A. 
Peck, J. V. Wescott. 

Railway, Engineering and Maintenance, Chi- 
cago—Copies of Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance and Railway y Mas 3 E. Sara, OM 
Burpee, M. H. Dick, S. W. Hickey, N. D. How- 
ard, Elmer T. Howson, F. C. Koch, J. G. Little, 
Ne Pde Merriken, H. A. Morrison, J. S. Vree- 
and. 

Railway Maintenance Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—RMC plastic cakes for joint lubrication; 
pictures of elastic stop nut—John F. Casey, Jr., 
J. B. McWilliams. 

Railway Purchases and Stores, Chicago—Copies 
of publication—K. F. Sheeran, Edward Wray. 

Ramapo Ajax Division, American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company, New York—Switch stands; 
rail lubricators—T. E, Akers, G. A. Carlson, J. 
E. Davidson, R. E. Einstein, H. Hazelton, A. F. 

F, Hilton, J. V. Houston, A. F 

, J. S. Hutchins, J. P. Kleinkort, E. F 
ee R. W. Payne, W. A. Peddle, H. W 

enick, 
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Railway Track-Work Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Portable track grinders; stock-rail grinders; 
flexible-shaft grinders; combination grinders; ac- 
cessories; grinding wheels—H. M. Moorhead, A. 
M. Nardini. 

Sperry Rail Service, Hoboken, N. J.—Examples 
of transverse fissures, engineburn fractures and 
flash butt welds; literature—E. A. Crawford, J. 
C. Davis, C. W. Gennet, Jr., W. F. Kohl, S. R. 
Lewis, C. K. Mentz, S. P. Murphy, H. C. 
Plunkett . 

Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago—Track, 
bridge and journal jacks, with exclusive wheel 
hold-down; car-retarder jacks; tie spaces; rail 
puller and expander—W. C. Cornu, H. C. Dil- 
sizian, R. B. Hill, W. H. Kreer, P. H. Mc- 
Manus, William Simpson, J. B. Templeton, W. 
B. Templeton. : 

Warren Tool Corporation, Warren, Ohio—Flex- 
Toe claw bar; track tools—W. : n, F. J 
Lehman, Howard Mull, O. W. Youngquist. 

Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa—Laminated crossings and culverts 
—C. M. Mitchell. 

Woodings-Verona Tool Works and Woodings 
Forge & Tool Company, Verona, Pa.—Rail 
anchors; triflex springs—W. W. Doehn, A. C. 
Laesing, R. J. McComb, G. L. McKewin, J. M. 
Moore, E. Woodings, W. H. Woodings. 

Woolery Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
—Tie cutting machine; creosote-spray machine— 
A. J. Franke, H. E. Woolery, W. F. Woolery. 

Worthington Pump _& Machinery Corp. (Con- 
struction Equipment Division), Holyoke, Mass.— 
Off-track tie-tamper compressor—P. A. Blakeley, 
A. L. Davis, S. F. Evelyn, W. dj Fleming, G. 
W. Morrow, H. J. Ryan, H. J. Shultz. 


First Report of Transport Study 
Board 


Making its first report to the President 
and Congress on September 18, the Board 
of Investigation and Research established 
under the Transportation Act of 1940 re- 
viewed briefly the preliminary steps taken 
during the initial month of its existence, 
saying that the general framework of the 
board’s organization and procedure have 
been determined upon, and detailed plans 
for its research projects are being formu- 
lated. Also, as anticipated in the Railway 


A Modern Streamliner Takes a Deal of Manning 


September 27, 194i 


Age of September 20, page 461, the board 
stated that it would seek an appropriation 
in addition to the $100,000 which it now 
has for the current fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942. 

The report, filed one year after approval 
of the Transportation Act, came in re- 
sponse to that provision which requires the 
board to submit “an annual report.” The 
act also called for “preliminary reports” 
on or before May 1, 1941; but the delay 
in bringing the board into existence pre- 
cluded meeting that requirement. As the 
present report points out, the members of 
the board, who are Nelson Lee Smith of 
New Hampshire, Robert E. Webb of Ken. 
tucky, and C. E. Childe of Nebraska, did 
not take the oath of office until August 22. 

Commenting on the report, Chairman 
Smith said: “The task confronting us is 
a huge one. The nation’s transportation 
systems are far-flung and complicated. It 
is the intention and determination of the 
board to make a study and report which 
will benefit the general public as well as 
the various types of carriers.” 

The report itself opened with a brief 
outline of the board’s assignment and of the 
aforementioned requirements as to reports. 
It went on to tell of the board’s prelim- 
inary activities; of its plan to seek the 
cooperation of all private and govern- 
mental agencies interested in transporta- 
tion; and of its disposition “to avoid un- 
necessary and wasteful duplication of 
effort” by utilizing “to the fullest possible 
extent materials and personnel which may 
already be available.” 

“The board,” said the report, “is endeav- 


It takes 44 employees to keep passengers happy on the Atlantic Coast Line—Florida East Coast streamliner “The Champion”. This photograph of 


the streamlined, 14-car, all-coach train just 


before departure from Miami, Fla., to New York recently shows the classés of employees in order from 


left to right: Pullman porters, coach attendants, tavern car crew, maid, dining car waiters, chefs, dining car stewards, Pullman conductor, passenger 
agent, brakeman, baggage master, conductor, engineer, passenger agent, Diesel maintainer, and fireman. 


Continued on next left-hand page 























A success story in modern railroading 


The traveling public in your locality has 
the same appreciation of streamlined speed 
and beauty as the riders of the “Daylights”. 
Capitalize on this appreciation by installing 


More than six years ago the Southern Pac- 
ific placed an order with the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works for six high-speed super-power 
steam locomotives of the type illustrated 
above. The immediate public approval of 
these new trains was so great that during 
the next five years the Southern Pacific 
placed orders for forty-four additional 
Lima-built steam streamliners. 


Lima-built steam streamliners on your 
crack passenger runs ... . the resultant 
increase in passenger traffic and good-will 
will show a marked upturn on your passen- 
ger revenue sheets. 


LIMA 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


September 27, 1941 
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oring to gather comprehensive and author- 
itative information as to existing data, re- 
search projects which are in progress 
within the field of its activities under the 
congressional mandate, and _ personnel 
which may be able to assist in its work... 

“The statute specifically authorizes tie 
utilization by the board of the services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of other 
departments and agencies of the govern- 
ment to the extent that this will not inter- 
fere unduly with their regular work and 
duties. The board has received valuabie 
assistance from other departments in con- 
nection with its initial problems of organ- 
ization. It expects to continue to seek 
and utilize such help whenever feasible, but 
it is already clear that changed conditions 
since the enactment of the legislation creat- 
ing the board have imposed unforeseen 
burdens upon many agencies from which 
assistance might otherwise have been ex- 
pected. It therefore appears that less can 
now be accomplished through the staffs and 
facilities of other governmental agencies 
than was originally anticipated.” 

Then came the reference to the board’s 
present appropriation of $100,000, the re- 
port continuing to say: “As the testimony 
regarding the appropriation indicates, this 
amount was provided simply to permit the 
hoard to begin its work; it was expected 
that additional funds would be required to 
permit the board to perform its duties 
under the act. As soon, therefore, as the 
necessary preliminary explorations of avail- 
able materials, facilities, and personnel have 
progressed far enough to permit the devel- 
opment of detailed plans of a more specific 
nature, the board will submit an estimate 
of the funds necessary to enable it to func- 
tion effectively and to conduct the studies 
which it has been directed by the congress 
to make.” 

Meanwhile, on September 22, the board 
announced the appointment of Lewis H. 
Guenther as administrative officer. Mr. 
Guenther, who is a civil service employee, 
has been with the government for 24 years, 
most recently as administrative accountant 
with the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. 


Illinois Central Gets Trucking 
Certificates 


Certificates covering common - carrier 
trucking operations on seven routes be- 
tween points in Kentucky and Tennessee 
have been conditionally granted to the 
Illinois Central by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 5. The con- 
ditions are the usual ones designed to in- 
sure that the highway services shall re- 
main auxiliary to or supplemental of rail 
service. 

The I. C. proposes to render the serv- 
ice with equipment leased from the Rail- 
way Express Agency; and in that con- 
nection the commission, citing leading cases 
on the point, states that “if such vehicles 
be used, it will be necessary that they be 
operated under the direction and control 
of applicant and under its responsibility to 
the general public as well as shippers and 
they may not be operated under the di- 
rection, control, and responsibility of the 
Express Agency.” 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


U. S. War Department Inquiring for 
200 Steam Locomotives 


The United States War Department is 
reported to have issued inquiries for the 
immediate purchase of a considerable num- 
ber of steam locomotives of the 2-8-2 type. 
The quantity to be ordered is estimated at 
between 100 and 200 locomotives, and likely 
to total 200. (The British Purchasing 
Commission was also reported, earlier this 
month, to be inquiring for 50 steam loco- 
motives of the 2-8-0 type.) These reports 
have not been officially confirmed. Plans 
call for materials for these locomotives to 
receive an A-1-A priority rating and it 
is understood the specifications for some 
of the War Department locomotives indi- 
cate that they: may be intended for export. 
Production of these locomotives is said to 
be scheduled for division among the sev- 
eral leading steam locomotive builders. 


Tue Louisiana SouTuerN has ordered 
one 45-ton Diesel-electric locomotive from 
the General Electric Company. 


Tue Stone & Wesster ENGINEERING 
Company has ordered one 47-ton fireless 
steam locomotive from the H. K. Porter 
Company. 


THE Detroit, ToLepo & [RONTON is re- 
ported to be considering the purchase of 
from two to four Mikado type steam lo- 
comotives. 


THe NATIONAL STEEL CoMPANY OF 
BRAziL is inquiring for a total of eight 
steam locomotives comprising six of the 
0-6-0 type and two of the 0-8-0 type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Egyptian State Railways to Buy 
2860 Cars 


The Egyptian State Railways are re- 
ported to be inquiring for a total of 2,860 
freight cars as follows: 

,200—34-ft., 40-ton steel box 
,200—34-ft., 40-ton low-side gondola 


400—34-ft., 40-ton flat 
60—caboose 


THE TENNESSEE Coat, Iron & R. R. 
Co. is inquiring for 10 air-dump cars of 
70 tons’ capacity. 


THe LrnicgH VALLEY is planning the 
purchase of 1,000 coal cars but is not as 
yet in the market for this equipment. 


THE CANADIAN Paciric has placed an 
order for 50 hopper cars of 70 tons’ ca- 
pacity with the Eastern Car Company. 


Tue NationaL Rattways oF Mexico 
are inquiring for 100 flat cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity. These are in addition to in- 
quiries now outstanding for 1,000 50-ton 
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box cars, reported in the Railway Age of 
August 2, and for 150 40-ton stock cars 
and 100 50-ton gondola cars, reported in 
the Railway Age of September 13. 


Tue Unitep States ARMY, engineering 
department, has placed an order for dump 
cars with the Pressed Steel. Car Corpora- 
tion, at cost of $43,825. 


Tue Cuicaco, InpIANAPOLIS & Louts- 
VILLE’ has placed an order for 300 box 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity with the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Tue Unirep States Navy DEPARTMENT 
is inquiring for ten steel-sheathed box cars 
of 40 tons’ capacity and 12 40-ft. steel- 
underframe flat cars of 40 tons’ capacity 
for delivery to the naval supply depot, 
Oakland, Cal.—schedule 8765. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Unitep States ARMY, engineering 
department, has placed an order for rails 
with the United States Steel Export Com- 
pany at total cost of $70,379. 


SIGNALING 


THe AMERICAN LocoMorivE COMPANY 
has placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
covering 15 intermittent inductive auto 
manual train control engine equipments for 
New York Central locomotives. 


THE  Evectro-Morive CoRPORATION, 
La Grange, IIl., has placed.an order with 
the General Railway Signal Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., covering ten sets of 
intermittent inductive train control engine 
equipment for Diesel locomotives, eight 
being for Atlantic Coast Line and two for 
Florida East Coast locomotives. 


Tue Ittinots CENTRAL has lately placed 
orders with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. for nine model 31 electro-pneumatic car 
retarders (700 rail ft.) for installation in 
the northbound Markham classification 
yard. These retarders are being installed 
by the railroad’s regular field construction 
forces in replacement of older type re- 
tarders in this yard. 


Tue Boston & ALBANY has placed an 
order with the General Railway Signal 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., covering di- 
rect current block signal material to be 
installed between Boston, Mass., and Alls- 
ton. Included in order are 30 type SA 
color-light signals, 15 type W color-light 
signals, 57 line and track rectifiers, 225 
type K relays, 9 Model 7 switch circuit 
controllers, 12 welded steel housings, 24 
type W relays and necessary transformers. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


Tue United States WAR DEPARTMENT 
has placed an order for a locomotive crane 
with the Cullen-Friestedt Company of 
Chicago, at cost of $13,820. 


Continued on next left-hand page 








THE 
E RAN K LI ) Through The Franklin System of Steam Distribution it is 


possible to accomplish this with greater effectiveness 

SYSTEM than it is with the old piston valve and conventional 
valve gear. The result is a 3 increase in train load- 

OF speed capacity from eighty to one hundred miles per 


Steal hour. By the application of poppet valves, which are 
an integral part of The Franklin System of Steam Dis- 


° tribution tribution, larger intake and exhaust areas are secured 
pis which remove the restrictions that exist in the piston 
valve type locomotive. » » » The Franklin System of 
Steam Distribution will enable you to build either smaller 
locomotives with the same horsepower or the same size 

locomotives with even greater horsepower. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. crccc: 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Construction 





Cuicaco & North WeEstTERN.—An im- 
provement program costing approximately 
$450,000 is under way in the Chicago & 
North Western shops in the Chicago area. 
The principal feature of this project is the 
construction of a servicing yard for stream- 
lined trains in the vicinity of the company’s 
shops at Fortieth street and the. transfer 
of the present servicing facilities for these 
trains to the new location. This necessi- 
tates the building of three inspection pits 
for the inspection of complete trains and 
power plants, suitable drop pits for chang- 
ing wheels and a transfer table to permit 
changing of complete power trucks under 
the Diesel-electric locomotives. The pits 
have been designed so that duplicate serv- 
icing units may be added later as required. 
The estimated cost of this project alone is 
approximately $370,000. Other work in 
this improvement program includes the 
construction of a mechanical drop pit table, 
an extension to the machine shop for re- 
pair work on locomotives and the con- 
struction of a locomotive blow-off tank at 
the Proviso, IIl., freight yards. 


INDIANA Harsor BEL_t.—A contract has 
been awarded the Ross & White Co., Chi- 
cago, for the erection, including founda- 
tion construction, of an N. & W. type 
electric cinder plant at Franklin Park, Ill. 


New York, New Haven & HartForp.— 
Diesel sand towers and sanding equip- 
ment for insta!lation at New Haven, Conn., 
have been ordered from the Ross & White 
Co., Chicago. 


NortHERN Paciric.—The Northern Pa- 
cific will extend its yard tracks and make 
other track changes at Parkwater, Wash., 
and Pasco, at an estimated cost of $60,000 
and $87,000, respectively. All work will 
be handled by company forces. 


NortHERN Paciric.—Work has_ been 
started by company forces on a line change 
of 0.7 mile of double track at Vader, Wash., 
which involves the construction of a double 
track bridge 238 ft. long, consisting of 
three double-track deck plate girder spans 
on concrete piers and abutments. The cost 
of the entire project will be approximately 


$170,000. 


PANHANDLE & Santa Fe.—A contract 
has been awarded Cook & Ransom, Ottawa, 
Kan., for a flood protection project in Frio 
draw at Friona, Tex. The project. will 
involve 200,000 cu. yd. of grading for the 
construction of dykes, and some bridge 
work, 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—A contract has 
been awarded the Ross & White Co., Chi- 
cago, for furnishing and the construction 
of two complete fireproof locomotive coal- 
ing and sanding plants, one of 100-ton ca- 
pacity to be built at Cedartown, Ga., and 
the other of 200-ton capacity to be built 
at Norlina, N. C. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.— The Bureau of 
Reclamation, Denver, Colo., has awarded 
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a contract amounting to $100,088 to Scheu- 
mann and Johnson, Eureka, Cal., for the 
construction of station facilities, water sup- 
ply and sewerage systems at Buckeye, Cal., 
Boomtown, O’Brien Creek and Lakehead, 
on the 30-mile relocated line of the South- 
ern Pacific north of Redding, Cal. The 
work includes constructing a concrete dam, 
a well and pumphouses, and installing pipe 
lines, pumping units, chlorinating units, 
locomotive supply columns, septic tanks 
and disposal fields. 


Union Paciric.—The Bureau of Re- 
clamation, Denver, Colo., will receive 
sealed bids until October 8, for furnish- 
ing and delivering structural steel for a 
bridge over the Payette River on the re- 
location of the Idaho Northern branch 
of the Oregon Short Line (part of the 
Union Pacific system), for the Cascade 
Reservoir, Boise project, Idaho. 


WasasH.—Contracts have been awarded 
the Ross & White Co., Chicago, for the 
erection complete, including foundations, 
of two Red Devil engine coalers, one to 
be installed at Moulton, Iowa, and the 
other at St. Louis, Mo. 


Supply Trade 





J. A. Sauer, executive vice-president of 
the Symington-Gould Corporation, has 
been elected a director of that company to 
succeed the late C. Loonis Allen. 


B. E. Middleton, formerly Chicago 
representative for the McKenna Metals 
Company, has been appointed to repre- 
sent that company in the central New York 


. territory, with headquarters at 217 East 


avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Louis B. Neumiller, vice-president of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
Ill., has been elected president, with head- 
quarters as before at Peoria, succeeding 
B. C. Heacock, who has been elected 
chairman of the executive board, reliev- 
ing R. F. Force, resigned. 


Frank R. Wood, secretary of the P. 
& M. Company, Ltd., Canada, at Mon- 
treal, Que., has been promoted to acting 
managing director, with headquarters as 
before at Montreal,. succeeding Gordon 
Willoughby Dunn, whose death on Sep- 
tember 14 is reported elsewhere in these 
columns. 


The United States Wind Engine & 
Pump Co., Batavia, IIl., has been sold to 
a Chicago syndicate represented by F. 
Joseph Clark, vice-president of the Inter- 
state Machinery Corporation, Chicago, and 
Mr. Clark has been elected president of 
the United States Wind Engine & Pump 
Co., succeeding Channing Turner. 


James A. Farquharson has joined 
the staff of the O. C. Duryea Corpora- 
tion as district representative, with head- 
quarters in the Insurance Building, 907 
Fifteenth street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Farquharson was formerly national 
legislative representative of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


C. A. Ohl has been appointed assistant 
general manager of the Bendix-Westing- 
house Automotive Air Brake Com- 
pany, with headquarters at the company’s 
new home at Elyria, Ohio. A. Vance 
Howe has been appointed manager of man- 
ufacturers’ sales and A. J. Bent manu- 
facturers’ sales representative for this com- 


pany. 


W. T. Capps, formerly stoker super- 
visor of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been 
appointed sales engineer of The Standard 
Stoker Company, Inc. Mr. Capps be- 
gan his business career as a special ap- 
prentice with the American Locomotive 
Company in 1909. In 1912, he was en- 


Underwood & Underwood ane 
W. T. Capps 


gaged by the Locomotive Stoker Company 
as draftsman and stoker engineer, which 
position he held until June, 1917, when he 
enlisted for service with the 19th Railway 
Engineers, United States Army. Upon 
his return from overseas service in July, 
1919, he re-entered the employ of the Loco- 
motive Stoker Company as a stoker en- 
gineer, in which capacity he remained un- 
til February, 1928. Shortly thereafter he 
was appointed stoker supervisor of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, which position he held 
until his current appointment. 


OBITUARY 


John R. Sexton, eastern sales man- 
ager of the Standard Stoker Company, 
Inc., New York, with headquarters at New 
York, died on September 22 at the St. 
Luke’s hospital, Chicago. 


Gordon Willoughby Dunn, vice-presi- 
dent and managing director of the P. & 
M. Company, Ltd. Canada, and _ vice- 
president of Engineering Materials, Ltd., 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., 
died at his home in that city on September 
14 at the age of 56. Mr. Dunn was a 
graduate of\ McGill University and was 
prominent in athletics, serving for many 
years as president of the Canadian Ama- 
teur Ski Association. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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The initial standardization of Arch Brick 
shapes and sizes and Arch tube spacing was 
the work of the American Arch Company. 


It is a work that goes forward constantly and 
saves the Stores and Mechanical re 
a vast amount of trouble. 


The easiest solution to many a locomotive 
Arch engineering difficulty would be to use a 


SPECIAL BRICK 


SHAPES 





nuisance 








special brick shape. But this the American 
Arch Company is willing to do only as a last 
resort. Over 50 % of all Arch Brick is covered 
by 6 separate patterns. 


The insistence of American Arch Company on 
adhering to standards has simplified the work 
of the Storekeeper and Maintenance Man. It 
is only one of the many ways in which Ameri- 
can Arch Company is serving the railroads. 


THERE'S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 






HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 









AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Refractory Specialists 
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ATcHISON, TorpEKA & SANTA FE— 
Bonds.—This road will redeem an entire 
issue of $28,070,500 of outstanding 414 per 
cent debentures, due December 1, 1948, at 
102 and accrued interest on December 1, 
1941, through the use of funds now on 
hand in the corporate treasury. Announce- 
ment of the road’s intention was made on 
September 23 following a meeting of the 
board of directors. The redemption will 
save the carrier $1,263,173 annually in 
interest charges, besides improving its 
already outstanding low ratio of fixed debt 
to capital stock, 


Boston & MAInE.—Abandonment.—This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon its so-called Milford branch 
extending from Squannacook Junction, 
Mass., to Pepperell, six miles, 


CENTRAL OF GEoRGIA.—Abandonment by 
the Chattahoochee & Gulf—The Chat- 
tahoochee & Gulf and the Central of 
Georgia, respectively, have been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a line and the op- 
eration thereof, extending from Hartford, 
Ala., to Lockhart, 48.3 miles. 


CENTRAL oF New Jersey.—Reorganiza- 
tion.—Formulation of a plan of reorganiza- 
tion for this road has been further de- 
layed by litigation initiated recently by At- 
torney General David Wilentz of New 
Jersey to have declared unconstitutional 
laws recently enacted by the state legisla- 
ture relieving New Jersey roads of inter- 
est and penalties on unpaid taxes of past 
years and revamping the method of taxa- 
tion for the future. This statement was 
made by E. W. Scheer, president of the 
road, at a stockholders’ meeting held in 
Jersey City, N. J., on September 19. “If 
the revised laws are declared unconstitu- 
tional our taxes will be higher than ever, 
what with the 3 per cent physical prop- 
erty taxes and the 3 per cent franchise 
tax, although in such event I believe the 
legislature will take action to give us 
some relief from these taxes.” The Cen- 
tral of New Jersey went under the protec- 
tion of Section 77 in 1939 principally to 
protect its property from collection by the 
state of taxes unpaid in part since 1932. 


Cuicaco, BurtincTton & QuUINCY.— 
Abandonment.—This company has _ re- 
quested permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a branch 
line extending from Prague, Nebr., to 
Schuyler, 18.8 miles. The company esti- 
mate the net salvage value of the line at 
$69,440. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy and 
Cotorapo & SOUTHERN.—Elected to exec- 
utive committees—Wallace Winter of 
Harris, Upham & Company, Chicago, has 
been elected to the executive committees 
of these two roads, succeeding the late 
Arthur Curtiss James. 


Ertt.—Bonds.—This road awarded a 
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new issue of $18,000,000, Ohio division, 
first mortgage, 314 per cent bonds, due 
September 1, 1971, to the First Boston 
Corporation and associates on September 
23. The successful group had bid 101.0959, 
representing an interest cost to the carrier 
of about 3.19 per cent. 

The bonds are being offered to the pub- 
lic at a price of 10234 per cent for prin- 
cipal amounts up to $499,000 and at a price 
of 10134 per cent for principal amounts of 
$500,000 or more, plus accrued interest 
in both cases. Proceeds of the issue, to- 
gether with other funds, will be used to 
redeem $18,057,000 principal amount of out- 
standing bonds represented by four differ- 
ent issues. The latter consists of $8,000,- 
000 of New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 
prior lien 4%4s, due 1950; $2,816,000 of 
Cleveland & Mahoning Valley first mort- 
gage 4s, due 1962; $6,700,000 of Cleveland 
& Mahoning Valley collateral trust 4s, due 
1949, and $541,000 of Raven Terminals 
Company first mortgage 4s, due serially to 
1955. 

Sale of the bonds represents one of the 
rare instances in which a railroad has sold 
a long-term mortgage bond issue in com- 
petitive bidding. Unlike equipment trust 
certificates, no legal requirement exists for 
the sale of ordinary railroad bonds through 
competitive bidding. The carriers have 
almost always sold such issues by private 
placement. 

Also a new departure in finance tech- 
nique is the offering of the new bonds in 
two classes—smaller lot purchases bearing 
a higher price than purchases of $500,000 
and upward. This is evidently an attempt 
by the investment house group to recognize 
the necessity of giving concessions to large 
institutional investors, who might other- 
wise buy whole issues direct from the 
issuer, thereby giving the investment 
houses the “run-around.” 

The new bonds constitute a closed mort- 
gage on 551 mi. of route, including 303 mi. 
of the New York-Chicago main line and 
the busy ore, coal and steel line between 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Youngstown. 


KANAWHA CENTRAL.—Promissory Note. 
—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue a $16,202 promissory note to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio which would mature 
on or before five years from the date of 
issue. The note would bear interest at 


the rate of six per cent and the company | 


will pledge secured promissory notes in 
the aggregate face amount of $16,000 as 
collateral security for it. 


Kansas, OKLAHOMA & GULF oF TEXAS. 
—Bonds—This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to extend from Janu- 
ary 3, 1941, to July 1, 1978, the date of 
maturity of $483,500 of first mortgage, 
five per cent gold bonds, to bear interest 
during the extended period at the exist- 
ing rate of five per cent, payable semi- 
annually on January 1 and July 1, instead 
of January 3 and July 3, as heretofore. 


Missourt Paciric.— Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
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thority to assume liability for $1,150,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, maturing in 10 
equal annual installments of $115,000 on 
October 15 in each of the years from 1942 
to 1951, inclusive. The proceeds will be 
used as a part of the purchase price of 
new equipment costing a total of $1,442,500 
and consisting of two 4,000 h. p. Diesel- 
electric passenger locomotives and 11 
streamlined, stainless-steel passenger cars. 
The passenger cars are to be divided into 
the following categories: One mail-storage 
car, two baggage-express cars, two bag- 
gage-mail cars, two deluxe coaches, two 
coach-grill crew cars, and two diner-lounge 
cars. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume liability for $5,800,000 of 2% per 
cent equipment trust certificates, maturing 
in 10 equal annual installments of $580,000 
on September 1 in each of the years from 
1942 to 1951, inclusive. The issue has 
been sold at 100.389 to Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler, acting on behalf of itself and 
Dick & Merle-Smith and Stroud & Co.,, 
Inc., making the average annual cost to 
the company approximately 2.05 per cent. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
—Notes of the Union Freight.—The Union 
Freight has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to modify its report and order 
in Finance Docket No. 12535 wherein it 
was authorized to issue in favor of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford a 
promissory note in the amount of $192,000, 
so as to limit the amount of the note to 
$90,000. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates and R. F. C. 
Financing.—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ap- 
prove a plan whereby it would issue and 
sell to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion $162,900 of 234 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing serially at the 
rate of $8,145 every six months until final 
payment on November 1, 1951. The pro- 
ceeds will be used as a part of the pur- 
chase price of new equipment costing a total 
of $181,000 and consisting of five new 
Diesel-electric, 44-ton switching locomo- 
tives. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Sept. 23 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


29.74 29.79 
63.55 64.10 


30.45 
60.56 


Dividends Declared 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.25, quarterly, 
payable October 20 to holders of record Oc- 
tober 10. 

Joliet & Chicago.—Stamped Com., $1.75, quar- 
terly, payable October 6 to holders of record 
Savlsahar 25. 

Providence & Worcester.—$2.50, payable Oc- 
tober 1 to-holders of record September 10. 

St. Joseph, Sotth Bend & Southern.—75¢; 5 
Per Cent Preferred, $2.50, semi-annually; both 
payable September 30 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—$1.00, payable Oc- 
tober 1 to holders of record September 29. 


Continued on next left-hand page 











marks the Spot... 


that is responsible for a 12%-15% increase in boiler capacity 
or a corresponding decrease in water and fuel consumption. 
It identifies the normal location of the Elesco exhaust 
steam injector ... an open type of, feedwater heater that 
gives the maximum in heat transfer per unit of weight 
and cost. 
The number in service on American railroads is increasing 


steadily. 
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Superheaters 


Sn ee COMPANY 


Exhaust Steam Injectors 
Superheated Steam Pyrometers ¥ 


American Throttles 


Representative of 
AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
122 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Tangential Steam Dryers 
\ Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 
MONTREAL 
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EXECUTIVE 


Herbert W. Johnson, comptroller of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Colorado & Southern and the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Colorado & 
Southern, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. 


Clyde F. Farmer, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with headquarters at New York, 
has been elected vice-president (traffic), to 
succeed Joseph J. Byrne, who will re- 
tire on October 1 after 43 years of serv- 
ice with the railroad. A photograph of 
Mr. Farmer and a biographical sketch of 
his railway career were published in the 
Railway Age of August 9, in connection 
with his appointment as assistant to the 
president. 


Jasper N. Haines, whose appointment 
as executive assistant to president of the 
Lehigh Valley at New York and Beth- 
lehem, Pa., was reported in the Railway 
Age of August 16, was born at Pleasant 
Dale, W. Va. He was educated in the 
public schools and at Pittsburgh Academy 
and commenced his railway career on 
July 8, 1892, with the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie as yard clerk at Turner, Pa., and 
until April 2, 1898, he served successively 
as stenographer and clerk to the train- 
master at Pittsburgh, Pa. On August 8, 
1898, he entered the service of the Lehigh 
Valley as stenographer to the superintend- 
ent at Hazleton, Pa, and in May, 1902, 
he was appointed chief clerk. In July, 
1903, he was transferred to Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., as chief clerk to the superintendent of 
the Wyoming division. From October, 
1904, to November, 1907, he served as 
clerk and later as chief clerk to the gen- 
eral manager at South Bethlehem, Pa. On 
November 18, 1907, he was appointed in- 
spector of transportation at Bethlehem 
and on August 1, 1909, he became train- 
master at Auburn, N. Y. From January 1, 
1910, to June 20, 1914, he was assistant 
superintendent at Sayre, Pa., and on the 
latter date he was promoted to superin- 
tendent. Mr. Haines went to Bethlehem 
on July 23, 1918, and until January, 1931, 
served successively as assistant to operat- 
ing assistant, assistant to general manager, 
superintendent of transportation and gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation. In 
January, 1931, he became general manager, 
the position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as executive assistant to president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


F. J. Krecek, assistant auditor of dis- 
bursements of the Union Pacific, has been 
appointed auditor of equipment service ac- 
counts, with headquarters as before at 
Omaha, Neb., succeeding E. J. Doolin, 
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whose appointment as auditor of disburse- 
ments was reported in the Railway Age of 
September 20. Scott Lord, chief clerk in 
the treasurer’s department has been pro- 
moted to assistant treasurer, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, relieving W. Scott 
Ure, whose promotion to assistant general 
auditor, was also reported in the Railway 
Age of September 20. 


Bert Vickery, assistant treasurer of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been 
promoted to treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary of the Burlington and also the Col- 
orado & Southern and the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, succeeding Andrew T. Wil- 
liams, who will retire on October 1. Mr. 
Williams was born in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 9, 1871, and entered railway service 
in August, 1889, as a stenographer in the 
treasury department of the Burlington. He 
was promoted to assistant paymaster in 
1903, to assistant cashier in 1911, to cashier 
in 1918 and to assistant treasurer in 1921. 
Mr. Williams was later appointed assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer and 
in 1938 he was advanced to treasurer and 
assistant secretary, which position he held 
until his retirement. 


Harry Steed Walker, whose promotion 
to senior assistant general auditor of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., was reported in the Railway Age 
of September 20, was born in Princess 
Anne County, Va., on July 19, 1878, and at- 
tended Norfolk Academy, Norfolk, Va. 


Harry Steed Walker 


He entered railway service on July 1, 1900, 
on the Seaboard Air Line and in May, 
1904, he went with the Gulf & Ship Island 
(now part of the Illinois Central System) 
as an agent at Gulfport, Miss., later serv- 
ing as secretary-treasurer of Foote & 
Mohler, Wholesale grocers at that point 
and secretary-manager of the Gulfport 
Woodworking Company. In September, 
1907, he returned to railroad service as 
an accountant for the Gulf & Ship Island 
at Gulfport and a year later he went with 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana as an assistant traveling auditor 
at New Orleans, later serving that road 
as head clerk of station accounts, head 
clerk of general accounts, both at New 
Orleans, and head clerk of disbursements 
accounts at Houston, Tex. In May, 1913, 
Mr. Walker was promoted to auditor for 
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the lines in Louisiana, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, and in February, 1917, he 
was appointed assistant auditor for the 
lines in Texas, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton. On July 1, 1920, he went with the 
Union Pacific as assistant to the general 
auditor at Omaha and in April, 1940, he 
was advanced to assistant general auditor, 
the position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


Horace L. Walker, general attorney of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis and the Pere Mar- 


Horace L. Walker 


quette, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va., has been appointed general solicitor of 
these roads, succeeding the late M. Car- 
ter Hall, whose death on August 11 was 
reported in the Railway Age of August 
16. Mr. Walker was born on March 21, 
1888, at Lancaster, Ky., and attended the 
University of Kentucky and the Jefferson 
School of Law. He was associated with 
the law firm of Humphrey, Middleton & 
Humphrey at Louisville, Ky., from 1913 
until February 1, 1917, when he became 
attorney for the Southern at Washington, 
D. C. From January 1, 1919, to March 1, 
1920, he was assistant to vice-president 
and general counsel of the Southern at 
Washington and was commerce counsel 
there from March 1, 1920, to November 
1, 1935. Mr. Walker served as attorney 
for a group of southeastern railroads and 
coast-wise steamship companies, with head- 
quarters at Washington, from November 
1, 1935, until September, 1938, when he 
was appointed general attorney of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Pere Marquette 
and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 


OPERATING 


J. J. Winter has been appointed train- 
master on the Idaho division of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Glenns Ferry, 
Idaho. 


J. P. Horbury, train dispatcher of the 
Philadelphia Terminal division of the 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed acting 
assistant trainmaster of the Middle divi- 
sion at Lewistown, Pa. 


William P. Libby,. Jr., superintendent 
of car service of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn., has been appointed 
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We're rolling our own 


We are in production on the M-3 medium tank. Quite a job, considering that we started less 
We got into line production on this tank first. We | than a year ago without even a blueprint. 

were the first to deliver a finished M-3 tank. We We were able to do it -because we have the 
are turning them out in a day-after-day schedule. men and the equipment, the skill, the resourceful- 


And we are speeding up. ness...and 100 years of engineering know-how. 
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New M-3 medium tank on the Schenectady proving grounds of the American Locomotive Company 
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transportation assistant. J. L. Barn- 
grove, Jr., research assistant, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of car service. 


Stanley Frederick Dingle, whose pro- 
motion to superintendent on the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Dauphin, 


Stanley Frederick Dingle 


Man., was reported in the Railway Age 
of September 20, was born at Ft. Hancock, 
N. J., on November 12, 1901, and attended 
the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Man. He entered railway service on June 
29, 1920, as a stenographer in the engineer- 
ing department of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific (now part of the Canadian National) 
at Winnipeg and on September 16, 1921, he 
was promoted to secretary. Two years 
‘later he was appointed secretary to the 
assistant general manager and on August 
1, 1925, he became secretary to the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation. Mr. 
Dingle was promoted to chief clerk to 
the general superintendent of transporta- 
tion at Winnipeg on February 16, 1930, 
and on March 1, 1939, he was advanced 
to assistant superintendent at Dauphin, the 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


G. A. Stokes, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of the Northern 
Ontario district of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at North Bay, Ont., was 


G. A. Stokes 


announced in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 20, was born at Nassagaweya, Ont. 
He entered railway service as an operator 
on the Canadian National at Owen Sound, 
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Ont., serving in a similar capacity at 
Listowel, Ont. In 1900 he was appointed 
agent at Southampton, Ont., and subse- 
quently at Harriston, Ont. Wingham, 
Wiarton and Brantford. Mr. Stokes was 
appointed despatcher at Stratford, Ont., in 
1907, and in 1910 went to Toronto, Ont. 
where he served successively as yardmaster, 
general yardmaster and division agent. He 
was appointed superintendent of terminals 
at Port Huron, Mich., in 1915, and, in 1918, 
returned to Toronto as superintendent of 
terminals. In 1928, Mr. Stokes was trans- 
ferred to Belleville, Ont., and to London, 
Ont., in 1938, where he remained until his 
recent appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


Effective October 1, G. C. Hay, traffic 
agent for the Chicago Great Western at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will be promoted to gen- 
eral agent at Indianapolis, Ind., a newly 
created position. 


Charles D. Chancellor, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Central of Georgia at Savannah, Ga., 
was reported in Railway Age of September 
6, was born at Okolona, Miss., on Decem- 


Charles D. Chancellor 


ber 11, 1883. Mr. Chancellor entered 
railroad service in November, 1897, as 
mail clerk with the Central of Georgia. 
In 1904 he served for six months with the 
Seaboard Air Line, returning to the Central 
of Georgia that same year. From January 
1, 1921, to March 30, 1931, Mr. Chancellor 
was assistant general freight agent, becom- 
ing general freight agent on the latter 
date, the position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


Van E. Williams, industrial agent for 
the Northern Pacific at Seattle, Wash., 
has been promoted to western industrial 
agent, a newly created position, with the 
same headquarters. 


Effective October 1, J. H. Gooch, com- 
mercial agent for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at Little Rock, Ark., has been pro- 
moted to general agent at Washington, 
D. C., a newly created. position. 


Mark W. Thomas, whose appointment 
as general freight agent of the Central of 
Georgia at Savannah, Ga., was reported in 
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the Railway Age of September 4, entered 
the service of the Central of Georgia in 
1910 as chief clerk to the division freight 
agent at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Thomas was 
appointed rate clerk in the general offices 
at Savannah on February 14, 1912, and has 


Mark W. Thomas 


remained there since that time except for 
a period of two years service with the 
Pennsylvania at Atlanta. He was appoint- 
ed assistant general freight agent on March 
20, 1930, the position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


Floyd Sutterfield has been appointed 
general eastern agent for the Missouri & 
Arkansas at Washington, D. C., succeed- 
ing S. E. Mullikin, whose appointment 
as general agent, freight department, for 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western at 
Washington, D. C., was reported in the 
Railway Age of August 30. 


Allen W. Sanders, whose appointment 
as general freight agent of the Central 
of Georgia at Savannah, Ga., was reported 
in the Ratlway Age of September 6, en- 
tered the service of the Central of Georgia 
on May 25, 1902, in the general freight 
office at Savannah. Six years later he 
went with the Virginia Lines Tariff Bureau 
at Richmond, Va., but returned to. the 


Allen W. Sanders 


Central of Georgia after five months. On 
December 9, 1911, he went with the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio (now Clinchfield) 
at Johnson City, Tenn. On January 16, 
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Lubricator 


On a certain mountainous western railroad, operating 
conditions impose such sev@re service on compressors, 
to supply air for braking and many auxiliary devices, 
that they had to be laundered every 60 days to remove 
carbon from valves and passages: Oftentimes the use of 
an oxygen torch was required @ Since the installation of 
our Mechanical Lubricator and Suction Filter 18 months 
ago, these same compressors have been operating satis- 
factorily without being once removed for laundering or 
for burning out carbon. Unquestionably this good perfor- 
mance. will continue for many more months — until the 
locomotives are shopped @ Filters are cleaned every 60 


days — a half hour job as compared to six hours work 


for laundering at the same intervals. » » » » » » 


This maintenance of vital air supply helps to reduce 
train delays and increase locomotive availability. 





1919, Mr. Sanders returned to the Central 
of Georgia, becoming assistant general 
freight agent on March 20, 1930, the posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 


L. P. Messmore, division passenger 
agent on the Pere Marquette at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been promoted to as- 
sistant general passenger agent at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. D. R. Rathsack, agent at 
Manitowoc, Wis., has been promoted to 
general agent, passenger department, at 
Ludington, Mich. R. W. Ohlman, travel- 
ing passenger agent at Chicago, has been 
promoted to division passenger agent at 
Grand Rapids, succeeding Mr. Messmore. 
Harold E. Hay, northwestern passenger 
agent at Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed district passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


John A. Ferguson, whose promotion to 
general coal freight agent of thé Erie, with 


headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was = re-. 


ported in the Railway Age of September 
20, was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 
7, 1891, and graduated from Curry Col- 
lege (Pittsburgh) on February 1, 1908. 
He entered railway service on February 
27, 1908, as a stenographer on the Erie at 
Pittsburgh, subsequently serving as rate 
clerk and chief clerk at that point. On 
May 1, 1918, he was transferred to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and in August, 1918, he en- 
tered the United States Navy as a chief 


John A. Ferguson 


yeoman. When he returned from naval 
service on March 13, 1919, he became 
traffic manager of the Atlantic Refining 
Company at Pittsburgh, and on March 
23, 1920, he returned to the Erie as chief 
clerk at Pittsburgh. On November 16, 
1923, he was promoted to commercial agent 
and on October 16, 1928, he was advanced 
to coal freight agent at Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Ferguson was appointed division freight 
agent at Scranton, Pa., on August 1, 1930, 
and on September 1, 1931, he was ap- 
pointed coal freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, the position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


H. D. Stowe, supervisor of track of the 
Delmarva division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Clayton, Del., has 
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been appointed assistant engineer in the 
office of the chief engineer maintenance of 
way, New York Zone. 


Herbert E. Brink, chief draftsman of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at New Haven, Conn., 
has been appointed construction engineer, 


Herbert E. Brink _ 


with the same headquarters. Harold St. 
Clair McIntosh, draftsman, has been 
appointed chief draftsman in the office of 
engineer of structures. and design. Mr. 
Brink was born on May 19, 1882, at 
Montague, N: J., and entered railroad serv- 
ice as draftsman in the engineering depart- 
ment of the New Haven at New York on 
September 10, 1908. In June, 1912, he 
was appointed resident engineer, becoming 
assistant engineer in March, 1916, and gen- 
eral assistant engineer on June 16, 1926. 
He was appointed chief draftsman on 
March 1, 1933, the position he held until 
his recent appointment as construction en- 


_gineer. 


MECHANICAL 


H. C. Wright, master mechanic of the 
Williamsport division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Renovo, Pa., has 
been transferred to the Middle division. 
T. L. Preun, master mechanic at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been transferred to the Wil- 
liamsport division. J. F. Hunt, assistant 
master mechanic of the Philadelphia divi- 
sion, has been promoted to master me- 
chanic at Buffalo. H. D. Ahn, assistant 
engineer motive power in the office of the 
chief of motive power, has been appointed 
assistant master mechanic of the Phila- 
delphia division. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. J. Sidey, whose promotion to gen- 
eral storekeeper of the Lehigh Valley at 
Sayre, Pa., was reported in the Railway 
Age of August 2, entered railroad service 
immediately after leaving school. Mr. 
Sidey served part-time apprenticeships in 
the car and locomotive shops, drawing 
room, track section, car service department 
and accounting department of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh (now Baltimore 
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& Ohio) at Du Bois, Pa. He then worked 
for several wholesale concerns in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in their shipping, billing and 
stock departments. He later returned to 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh in 
its material supply service, where he served 
in various capacities. He then worked for 
six years as storekeeper in charge of ma- 
terial stocks with the General Electric 
Company in one of its subsidiary plants 
at Wellsville, N. Y. Mr. Sidey returned 
to the railroad field in 1922 with the 
Lehigh Valley as division storekeeper at 
Jersey City, N. J., then serving successively 
as traveling storekeeper at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; division storekeeper at Coxton, Pa.; 
and supervisor of scrap and reclamation at 
Sayre. He was appointed acting general 
storekeeper on February 1, 1941, becom- 


ing general storekeeper in June, 1941. Mr. 


Sidey has served on committees of the 
Purchases and Stores division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads for the 
past 12 years, both as a member and. as 
chairman. 


OBITUARY 


Alan Rogers, former supervisor of 
public relations for the New York Central 
System, Chicago, who retired from active 
service on September 30, 1939, died on 
September 19 in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the 
age of 68 years. 


William W. Broughton, general traf- 
fic manager of the Great Northern from 
January 1, 1908, to March 1, 1911, and 
later vice-president of the Pittsburg Coal 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., died on 
September 10 at the Good Samaritan hos- 
pital, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Thomas Addison Busby, retired man- 
aging editor of the Railway Age, and for 
many years prominent in Ohio politics, 
died at his home in South Vienna, Ohio, 


on September 23. Mr. Busby was born 
in 1858, and joined the staff of the Railway 
Age in 1883, serving as an associate editor 
and later as managing editor. He retired 
from that publication in 1908, and moved 
to South Vienna where he served as mayor 
from 1909 to 1917, resigning in the latter 
year upon his election as state senator 
for the 11th Ohio district. He represented 
this district in the 82nd and 83rd general 
assemblies. 


Joseph A. Parant, assistant to the chief 
engineer of the Boston & Maine, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., died on Sep- 
tember 22 at Wolfeboro, N. H., following 
a sudden illness. Mr. Parant, who was 53 
years of age, was born at Lawrence, Mass. 
Following a public school education; he 
attended the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Parant first entered the 
service of the Boston & Maine in June, 
1903, as a water boy. Subsequently, he was 
advanced through various positions in the 
engineering department, being appointed 
engineer of standards on April 1, 1927. On 
November 1 of the following year, he be- 
came principal*assistant engineer, and on 
February 1, 1939, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the chief engineer, the position 
he was holding at the time of his death. 


Freight Operating Statistics appear 
on next left-hand page 
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Insures Maximum ae 


T takes something more than the service built into ordinary 

materials to combat the severe actions of hot gases, high 
temperatures and heavy frictional wear developed inside the 
cylinders of Diesel engines. 


HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON possesses the 


W ear-resisting properties which are necessary to prevent loss of 
power— waste of fuel and frequent repairs. 


Liners, Pistons and Packing Rings made of this Wear-resisting 
material are effecting unusual economies in the operation of 
railroad Diesel power. 


Application of HS GI Wear-resisting parts in the cylinders 
of all your Diesel units will insure maximum economies from 
this type of power. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W.Ellet Pres.& Gen Mgr / \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 
Office & W urks 


383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative : —— Co., an LR Rite See Montreal, P. Q. 
Agent for 
International Rwy. how oe 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


ee a 
Air Furnace GUN | RON 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items 


Ton-miles (thousands) Number of road 
aie \ locomotives on line 








“Gross Net r — 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles excluding revenue Serviceable Un- Per cent 
Miles of Principal oaded Per locomotives and serv- un- 
road Train- and (thou- cent and non- Not ice- service- 
Region, road, and year operated miles iiper Light - sands) loaded tenders revenue stored Stored able 
Region: 
ne ek Aer. 362 169,797 176,076 64.3 229,176 
St ae $ igre 
i 1,894 338,29 385, ; 5 
Boston & Maine 377'348 312,775 540,637 
. Hartf.7. 450,403 558,254 x ,809 
eee ee ee ees 19 342,841 428,978 f f 672,564 252,262 
Great Lakes Region: 


311,973 369,004 : 770,822 369,182 
Delaware & Hudson 346°092 318813 Goegee 244.470 
. & West 392,129 452,001 ; 400, 
Del., Lack. & Western 1 339,149 open : ; renner 
ie (incl. Chi. & Erie)t.... 850,155  898,0 : A 
ee ee 690,235  728:716 724,367 
Grand Trunk Western 279,052 284,596 
ut Bea 
high Vall 397, 432, 
ree 317,565 344,681 
New York Central 3,190,515 3,403,441 


1 2,582,867 
N. Y., Chicago & St. mecca 4 





Pere Marquette 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


Wabash* : : 
550, 631 565, 075 12,303 17, 119 ; 1,064,113 392, 276 
Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio 1,961,375 2,461,515 261,030 65,420 -2 4,521,667 2,122,108 
1,562,935 1,938,821 204,672 sD - 73,957,050 = 1,611;932 
Central of New Jersey? 219,011 245,205 45,345 6 . 486,478 237,603 
1 163,895 182,882 ; 367,538 174,243 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ... 179,487 181,627 5,026 , 307,829 135,918 
19 171,953 171,955 P 264,714 111,964 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ; 280,095 141,584 
. : 4 tf 213,640 103,300 
Long Island é 22,636 8,517 
S " 19,360 7,214 
Pennsylvania System . -2 10,846,908 5,046,787 
-9 8,158,490 3,642,840 
Reading i; 2 -4 1,112,040 562,595 
409,056 452, 100 11 1978 ‘i 880,261 426,124 

Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio 1,003,837 1,061,923 47,423 -8 3,991,094 2,216,663 
905,318 953,014 41,747 : 3,558,061 
Norfolk & Western 778,865 817,928 35,547 z 3,012,095 
676,818 705,042 30,843 : 2,623,910 1,380,938 
Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line 686,142 693,523 " 15,091 ‘ 947,466 377,516 
571,207 574,792 11,410 4 684,685 252,352 

Central of Georgiay 322,679 325,908 s 419,707 167,469 
285,525 288,263 r 333,366 121,700 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio . 263,071 302,962 . 522,693 224,778 
231,395 249,489 . 6,384 A 376,000 164,351 

Illinois Central (incl. Y. 

& M. V. 


a (Pe pies 2 oie wine 1,511,641 1,518,372 F 46,778 -4 3,109,702 1,333,755 
33,965 .0 2,232,804 "896, 016 
Louisville & Nashville 34,417 wl 2,401,509 1,202; "921 
27,707 r 1,993,419 046, 961 
Seaboard Air Line* 16,580 1,065,054 442,293 
t A 12,259 < 760,118 292,800 
Southern 791, 40,482 0 2,421,185 993,481 
1,374,890 1,398,875 30,902 : 1,839,893 726,998 
Northwestern Region: 


Chicago & North Western7.. 1,013,322 1,053,022 F 33,280 .8 2,169,729 865,280 
48,202 883,646 3 25,448 = 628,376 

Chicago Great Western 280,839 8,634 ‘ 539, 204,706 
‘ 242,367 6,901 ; 156,202 

Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.7.. 1,581,051 47,622 ok 1,345,704 
i 1 1,259,965 3 au 946,866 

Chi., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. a ; 158,098 
19 : 117,265 

Great Northern i 1,513,445 
1 852 i i i 1,008,791 

Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.7. i 363,377 
19 > 248,469 

Northern Pacific A 906,047 
682, 314 722, 267 40, 789 22, "807 -0 1,424,574 573,972 


229,633 248,665 1,458 5,505 y 354,288 146,295 
213,858 229,911 1,165 4,725 “ 313,312 124,144 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
G. C8 See 


& S. F.). ; 2,770,537 3,036,828 169,189 83,192 -8 5,584,362 2,011,961 
1 106,671 57,729 . 3,959,635 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy .... 1 8,92 51,469 44,122 
1 45.873 32,150 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.7 11,954 34,598 
12,027 27,338 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western7.. a 51,523 
19 32,913 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines... 313,424 
19 189,008 
Union Pacific 166,371 c 
, zy "932, 805 2,002,480 113,191 z 3, 878, 376 1,316,961 
Southwestern Region: 


Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines 463,897 468,443 . 743,813 292,913 
1 409,582 i 221,012 

Missouri Pacifict i 110, 384 
e 0,732 

Texas & Pacific 309,76 : 334107 


St. Louis-San Franciscof . 


0. 
9. 
2. 
6. 
rE 
9. 
1, 
2. 
3. 
0. 

2 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


NNR RR edo Rw ll aeell sani ae aell onl ael 
LERNNGSHOIGNHS BANEDHON © 


CORNMNH! CNOUROHO UNOOWNWUNIDROH DO CHODAUYHVOCDAWWH DUE NODOA NWHONUDA NHAYU wo 


ee 


Central Western Region: 


_ 


” Ruoheeionin DO et et et tt Oo Dt et et 
PMO, COMLANAN BANSHAGAANOR No 


St. Louis-San Fran. & neice? 
St. Louis Southw. Lines}... he 


Texas & New Orleans 


at tt tt ee 


1 
1940 5 . 569, 128 569, 129 ; 12, 717 ‘ 823,8 316,403 


* Report of receivers. 
+ Report of trustee or og ee 
t Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 
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) = 
for the Month of July, 1941, Compared with July, 1940 
Pounds 
of coal 
\ Number of freight Gross ton- Gross per 1,000 
t cars on line miles _ton-miles Net —= gross _Loco- 
r —_A— —, per per train- Net ton- ton-miles, mo- 
. Per train- mile- Net ton- Net miles includ- tive 
cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per ing miles 
un- excluding _loco- miles per miles miles mileof locomo- per 
serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road tives locomo- 
ice- tives and and train- _car- car- car- per and tive- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders’ tenders mile mile day day day tenders day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany ........... 1941 691 5,642 6,333 1.6 23,436 1,362 523 23.4 449 29.8 7,841 133 77.0 
1940 875 4,444 5,319 1.8 21,364 1,288 462 21.4 357 26.2 5,429 147 59.7 
di Riete 8 ...1941 3,497 10,540 14,037 2.6 29,450 2,151 851 22.7 662 42.0 4,885 88 87.5 
1940 4,906 6,664 11,570 5.8 27,823 1,955 740 21.8 534 36.5 3,489 93 66.5 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf.}.1941 3,728 18,768 22,496 2.5 29,304 2,089 806 21.7 501 34.5 6,313 95 82.9 
1949 7,279 10,495 17,774 4.7 29,006 1,994 748 21.4 453 32.8 4.420 99 65.5 
Great Lakes Region: 
eaaate & aks: ... ..1941 5,798 6.111 11,909 4.2 38,684 2,489 1,192 31.8 1,014 489 14,027 97 57.3 
1940 8,229 3,526 11,755 3.7 32,890 2,149 . Mi 22 Sa- i ae 
Del,’ Lack. @ Western... 1941 6,811 16,201 17,012 3.4 40,016 2,391 1,034 25.8 754 41:1 13,147 117 82.9 
1940 11,138 5,496 16,634 762 37,821 2,123 845 24.0 552 34.7 9,303 118 72.3 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)t....1941 11,335 22,362 33,897 2:2 48,202 2,783 1,101 248 910 548 13,262 84 79.4 
1940 14,879 13,451 28,330 3.2 48,425 2,791 1,058 244 822 53.0 10,303 85 64.6 
Cine Sees Whang. 1941 3,823 8,398 12,221 5.4 36,801 1,963 718 226 8 a 81 111.8 
194¢ 5,128 5,993 11,121 8.5 35,522 1,797 637 22.1 402 29.5 4,092 87 74.9 
Lehigh Valley .......0cs0s0: 1941 6,417 14,398 20,815 1.3 48,969 2,659 1,200 28.9 751 38.2 12,064 99 94.5 
1949 9,674 8,537 18,211 1.8 46,795 2,503 1,068 27.8 577 32.4 8,606 99 62.7 
a ay , om ree 1941 60,769 79,955 140,724 6.2 40,537 2,455 1,073 295 774 421 10,384 91 95.3 
1940 86,587 57,820 144,407 11.5 38,621 2,307 986 29.8 570 32.2 7,712 92 77.8 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis..1941 3,922, 12,655 16,577 2.1 43,951 2,373 969 25.0 1,261 74.8 11,688 79 135.8 
1943 6,185 8,920 15,105 3.2 41,765 2,246 834 23.4 921 63.4 8,024 80 107.4 
Pere: Marquette ............ 194] 5,374 7,920 13,294 28 see “ie 746 26.1 696 40.0 4,655 85 97.6 
1949 8,939 6,650 15,589 3.4 29,823 1,710 663 26.0 460 29.5 3,335 87 76.8 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ..... 1941 7,822 9,274 17,096 8.7 47,809 3,599 2,110 49.8 447 13.9 30,896 80 66.3 
1940 13,014 5,437 18,451 24.4 50,341 3,658 2,109 50.7 319 10.3 24,562 69 46.0 
Wabash” ......... vecceeeee1941 8,640 13,621 22,261 1.1 41,077 2,079 823 23.6 810 49.2 7,870 95 92.5 
1940 12,321 9,691 22,012 6.3 38,882 1,946 717 22.9 582 39.8 5,279 103 73.9 
Central Eastern Region: 
a Aca aa > gg 1941 43,063 37,906 80,968 3.1 31,445 2,344 1,100 324 843 405 10,962 128 81.8 
1940 55,887 27,634 83,521 9.4 31,767 2,310 1,047 32.4 624 31.8 8,305 126 61.3 
Central of New Jersey} ..... 1941 5,264 15,037 20,301 33 2580 Sas 430) 345. ee 222- S e  e 
1940 7,278 10,271 17,549 14.2 29,719 2,371 1,124 339 300 148 8278 118 61.4 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ...1941. 2,610 3,476 6,086 5.0 31,909 1,724 761 27.0 702 37.8 4,740 108 69.1 
194) 3,144 3,18) 6,325 7.8 29,051 1,542 652 26.8 565 32.6 3,905 117 64.9 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ..;... 1941 9,764 7,898 17,662 42: 126 228. 18° 3S 2 a I. a ee 
1940 9,405 6,097 15,502 3.2 19,159 2,050 991 383 225 10.2 8544 106 64.1 
nS ee, 1941 73 3,80) ~—3,874 0.4 53581 774 291 28.7 66 4.5. 733. 309° 48.1 
1940 136 3,127 3,263 1.1 5,684 748 279 ~=—-28.4 78 5.4 io: ee 
Pennsylvania System ........ 1941 146,928 93,616 240,544 8.8 37,495 2,724 1,267 324 676 33.0 16,345 105 89.6 
1949 184,230 60,102 244,332 15.3 39,003 2,716 1,213 31.9 476 24.9 11,791 101 65.8 
0, FRR 1941 16,013 19,141 35,154 8.0 28,969 2,178 1,102 36.2 508 222 12691 128 70.6 
1940 23,110 11,493 34,603 17.9 28,060 2,159 1,045 35.6 399 18.5 9,533 127 51.6 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 1941 38,820 16,605 55,425 12 58,697 4,030 2,238 46.7 1,303 48.3 23,421 63 79.3 
1940 44,986 14,200 59,186 1.9 59,058 3,966 2,171 46.7 1,055 40.5 20,643 64 70.8 
Neridk & Western ......... 1941 31,396 7,191 38,587 1.6 61,879 3,919 2,096 45.3 1,366 51.5 23,951 78 87.9 
1940 36,652 5,655 42,307 2.1 60,977 3,931 2,069 44.8 1,049 41.1 20,538 80 73.5 
Southern Region: 
Atlante Coast Line .2.<. 5. 1941 10,837 7,683 18,520 9.6 24,694 1,387 553. 25.0 637 40.2 2,401 107 71.8 
1940 13,437 5,362 18,799 19.2 22,598 1,203 444 221 424 30.3 1,604 108- 57.9 
Central of Georgiat ........ 1941 3,617 5,194 8,811 0.6 24,657 —-1,307 ee ee a” SS eee 
1940 4,574 2,898 7,472 2.1 22,932 1,176 429 21.2 485 34.2 2,144 116 85.7 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio .......1941 2,705 5,259 7,964 2.4 36,511 1,991 856 25.8 989 55.5 3,696 100 96.0 
1940 3,333 3,433 6,766 4.4 31,399 1,630 4 eee 792 44.1 2,660 105 79.0 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1941 24,974 23,716 48,690 ES 33,991 2,087 895 28.5 914 51.4 6,598 110 72.7 
% A erepen ee 1949 30,092 12,957 43,049 4.0 31,398 1,876 753 26.4 665 42.0 4,408 114 52.7 
Loulaville & Nashville..." 1941 30,236 13,317 43,553 2.4 29,033 1,825 896 35.0 916 42.9 8,094 109 111.2 
1940 37,434 9,859 47,293 11.7 29,039 1,773 842 34.2 643 32.1 6,283 112 86.0 
Seaboard Air Line* ........ 1941 9,803 9,154 18,957 2.1 26,961 1,546 642 26.7 757 44.9 3,320 117 86.9 
194) 10,923 5,750 16,673 3.7 26,158 1,470 566 23.9 558 37.8 2,196 118 63.6 
SHIMOMUEEE gins Saber. es eee 1941 18,564 22,833 41,397 5.7 23,692 1,383 568 24.5 765 47.3 4,915 134 93.9 
1940 22,700 18,254 40,954 9.1 24,132 1,346 532 23.5 573 37.6 3,581 130 74.6 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western}. .1941 26,810 24,858 51,668 6.5 32,792 2,206 880 26.0 512 30.9 3,361 105 67.1 
1940 33,083 20,696 53,779 10.1 31,020 2,040 759 24.5 375 25.0 2,437 104 52.7 
Chicago Great Western ..... 1941 1,710 4,831 6,541 p 36,055 1,957 742 23.7 1.049 68.5 4,564 104 121.6 
: 1940 2,386 3,576 5,962 1.4 33,667 1,823 649 22.6 868 62.7 3,482 109 98.1 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.+..1941 36,466 27,439 63,905 1.2 33,975 2,088 893 28.3 674 37.8 4,002 106 96.1 
. 1940 42,749 18,628 61,377 3.0 32,607 1,948 mm 65 2 m?- ie. me. ms 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Omaha.1941 1,726 7,787 9,513 &5 21,994 1,660 675 25.4 580 34.2 3,152 97 69.8 
1940 3,092 5,694 8,786 / fe 20,109 1,477 554 23:9 432 28.5 2,336 101 58.5 
Great Northern ........ ae 27,985 13,459 41,444 3.1 43,401 2,781 1,288 33.9 14,2¥1 59.5 6,120 82 83.4 
’ 1940 33,769 10,091 43,860 5.5 41,964 2,639 1,183 33.9 749 37.7 4,081 86 58.7 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.7.1941 10,183 5,985 16,168 3.0 29,158 1,745 771 28.1 730 39.5 2,757 85 124.5 
1940 12,025 4,284 16,309 4.0 25,134 1,513 636 26.3 487 29.6 1,886 92 103.3 
Northern Pacific ........... 1941 24,903 8,505 33,408 5.6 38,818 2,357 1,043 28.3 890 46.3 4,557 112 82.3 
1940 28,851 6,620 35,471 7.3 35,921 2,099 846 25.2 524 31.6 2,883 119 60.8 
Central Western Region: 
OO ~ oioer ve 6 edhe Cae eeuue s 1941 967 6,158 7.425 4.1 37,376 1,559 644 26.6 643 37.3 5,158 127 110.3 
1940 1,528 5,874 7,402 6.0 37,149 1,476 585 26.3 554 Ke 4,381 116 95.5 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl 1941 59,761 24,675 84,436 4.7 38,690 2,023 729 «24.2 4746 «©49.9 4.832 107 124.7 
G. C.&S. F.& P.&S. F.).1940 62,098 12,255 74,353 10.0 38,310 1,951 668 aa: 578 41.2 3,259 106 92.7 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy ....1941 23,318 25,635 48,953 1.8 35,922 2,150 919 28.6 893 49.8 4,559 96 94.3 
5 1940 27,635 15,815 43,450 5.6 32,896 1,912 781 26.4 633 37.8 3,071 100 73.4 
Chi.;-Rock. I> & Pact i366c% 1941 16,245 15,255 31,500 3.6 32,023 1,741 704 26.1 873 53.0 3,683 99 93.8 
: 1940 19,266 11,629 30,895 5.8 30,226 1,630 632 25.8 694 45.6 2,885 104 73.7 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western}. .1941 9,881 5,271 15,152 3.1 33,587 1,951 827 27.2 623 34.1 3,539 145 82.0 
1940 11,696 5,244 16,940 3.4 32,298 1,910 767 26.2 419 24.5 2,633 145 62.8 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines...1941 28,044 36,655 64,699 2.4 35,708 2,396 854 23.5 891 61.0 6,641 96 108.8 
{ ‘ 1940 28,230 29,125 57,355 4.8 37,521 2,255 765 22.5 651 47.6 4,381 93 82.0 
Union Pacifie. “0/650 eekecaeel 33,762 28,392 62,154 5.9 41,568 1,884 709 23.9 982 64.7 6,067 115 116.6 
1940 32,623 22,597 55,220 6.7 44,399 2,020 686 22.3 796 60.5 4,292 112 85.3 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ..... 1941 5,196 5,941 11,137 11.9 30,534 1,606 632 24.1 840 53.3 2,880 78 91.7 
: : 940 5,283 3,234 8,517 aan 28,652 1,462 545 23.7 799 55.5 2,173 81 80.7 
Missouri Pacifict ........... 1941 14,313 26,013 40,326 1.6 34,934 1,990 855 27.7 883 47.6 5,038 104 95.9 
1940 18,075 16,484 34,559 2.6 31,847 1,805 723 26.3 738 44.8 3,583 109 77.3 
sbekaai& Pacihe: © «xc os Sor: 1941 2,361 4,942 7,303 1.3 44,058 2,061 758 23.1 996 65.0 3,994 79 57.4 
E . 1940 2,933 3,303 6,236 2.2 37,924 1,908 681 22.2 880 62.4 2,883 79 45.5 
St. Louis-San Franciscot ....1941 13,713 7,596 21,309 3.0 30,621 1,497 617 26.3 647 41.3 3,360 109 89.3 
re 1940 16,893 4,797 21,690 2.2 28,817 1,472 592 26.5 549 34.5 2,539 109 63.2 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas.1941 Seats 479 479 BP 25,030 1,176 430 25.4 788 52.0 2,622 114 71.7 
i 1940 ale 427 427 3.0 24,133 1,060 383 24.7 570 41.3 1,813 114 63.7 
St. Louis Southw. Lines}... .1941 1,486 3,441 4,927 1.6 36,703 1,775 743 24.1 1,535 87.4 5,000 77 96.5 
1940 2,469 2,585 5,054 2.7 32,486 1,544 520 19.4 789 59.7 2,498 86 75.7 
Texas & New Orleans ...... 1941 -4,446 11,743 16,189 3.1 32,717 1,659 665 26.7 966 57.4 3,634 81 97.5 
1940 5,711 8,538 14,249 5.3 28,151 1,458 560 24.9 682 43.4 2,312 87 74.9 





Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 


















































The Fifteenth Edition has been thoroughly 
revised and enlarged to include an entirely 
new 50-page Car Shops Section, and a new 
chapter on Air Conditioning. Edited under 
the auspices of the Mechanical Division of the 
Association of American Railroads it contains 
the Mechanical Division’s standard specifi- 
cations and recommended practice. Equip- 
ment manufacturers give detailed and illus- 
trated information on their lines of supplies 
and machinery manufacturers describe mod- 
ern car shop mechanical equipment and its use. 


1,352 pages, 4,000 scale drawings and photographs, 
9 x 12 x 24 inches, buckram binding, $5.00; 
full leather binding, $7.00. 


Free Examination Coupon 


CAR BUILDERS’ CYCLOPEDIA 


Si TR. a. 
80 Church Street, Nos a 
id, in the binding I have checked, a copy of the 15th 


Send m 
ero oft the C. CAR BUILDERS’ CYCLOPEDIA. If not entirely satis- 
factory I will return it within ten days. Otherwise I will remit the list price. 





eins, Cesperation 


( ) Buckram, $5.00 ( ) Leather, $7.00 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








EDUCATIONAL 





DISTINCTIVE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


for Supervisors and other 
employes — Transportation 
Sales Training Service. 
Special Bulletin furnished 
FREE. 


THE RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Omaha, Nebraska 





WANTED 


CARS; Freight & Passenger 

CAR PARTS; Used or New 

RAILS; Relaying 

LOCOMOTIVES; Steam, Diesel or 
Electric 

CRANES & SHOP EQUIPMENT 


ISP always rewards responders to 
their ads with their popular 
WEAREVER Pencil. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, ING. 
36 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


‘ 








FOR SALE 














2, 200 KW Westg. Syn. Motor 
Generator Sets, 600 V. D.C., Gen. 
connected to 290 H.P. Synch. mo- 
tor 3/60/2200 and 900 RPM. with 
exciters and controls. 

5, 50 H.P. G.E. unused slip ring 
Type MTC Hoist & Crane Motors, 
3/60/440 with new controls. 

1, 700 GPM, 200’ hd. electric mo- 
tor driven Manistee Water Pump, 
3/60/2200. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
"Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


110—40-Ton, 36-ft. Box Cars, steel 
c/s, steel ends and roofs, U section 
side frames; built 1925. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC 
36 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
* Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 








PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inepection Tete anon 
All Railway Equipment, 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
Offices in all principal cities 





Your Professional 
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141,209-CAR YEAR: During the 12 
months ended June 30, there have been or- 
dered a total of 141,209 freight cars, which 
tops the total reported for any calendar 
year since 1924, when 143,728 were bought. 
These and other data on 1941’s active 
equipment markets are discussed and chart- 
ed in the monthly review for June which 
appears in the “Equipment and Supplies” 
columns. Totals for June were 29,799 
freight cars, 140 locomotives, and 82 pas- 
senger cars; for this year’s first half—92,- 
559 freight cars, 660 locomotives, and 442 
passenger cars. 

8 
4.03 PER CENT RETURN: Net rail- 
way operating income, or what the A. A. R. 
now calls “earnings before interest and 
rentals” amounted to $342,702,129 in this 
year’s first five months—a return of 4.03 
per cent. That compares with 2.34 per 
cent for the same period last year, and with 
3.51 per cent for the January-May period 
of 1930. 

® 
TAX ON FARES: The House commit- 
tee on ways and means which is considering 
proposed tax legislation has voted to accept 
that Treasury Department recommendation 
calling for a five per cent tax on passenger 
fares of rail, bus, air and steamship lines. 
The estimated annual yield from the levy 
has been put at $37,600,000; and fares of 
35 cents or less would be exempt. 

® 
ACCOUNTANTS’ MEETING: Last 
week’s annual meeting of the Accounting 
Division of the A. A. R. was held “under 
conditions stimulating high professional in- 
terest,” according to the report elsewhere 
herein by our staff correspondent who at- 
tended the Denver sessions. His story cov- 
ers the speeches, and the annual reviews 
by Division officers; it highlights discus- 
sions of committee reports and other busi- 
ness before the convention. George Car- 
michael of the New Haven is the new 
Division Chairman, succeeding Tom Seay 
of the Southern. 

3 
LOCOMOTIVE EFFICIENCY: 
Some time ago the Norfolk & Western 
set out to design locomotives that would 
pull more, run faster, have more availabil- 
ity and dependability, and at the same time 
burn less coal and cost less to maintain. 
A large order! But it has been filled, as 
C. E. Pond, assistant to the N. & W. 
superintendent of motive power, demon- 
strates in one of this issue’s feature 
articles. 

® 
“ADDED COST” PRICING: The elec- 
tric power industry increased its sales of 
electrical energy more than three-fold be- 
tween 1922 and 1939, while the railroads 
had a much less satisfactory trend of sales 
volume. But the electric power industry 
does not try to apply the average total costs 
test where the threat of power production 
by a large user makes the situation a com- 
petitive one—it goes after such business on 
an “added cost” basis, thereby obtaining at 
least some help in meeting fixed costs. Our 
competitive traffic scouts this week want 
to know wherein the principles applicable 
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to railroad pricing differ; and they sug- 
gest that much of the business moving by 
competing forms of transportation could 
have been retained by the railroads if they 
(regulatory authorities permitting) had 
tackled each specific competitive situation 
of any magnitude with the “added cost” 
technique. 

® 
THE MORE, THE MERRIER: That 
would seem to be one thought behind for- 
warder-regulation bills which Representa- 
tives Bulwinkle and Wolverton have 
introduced in the House—without waiting 
for the committee on interstate commerce, 
of which they are members, to frame its 
official proposals. Under the bills, the I. 
C. C. could not refuse a forwarder license 
to an applicant because of its ownership by 
a common carrier; nor could an adverse 
ruling be made because a proposed new 
service would be in competition with that 
of other forwarders. In other words, rail- 
roads could organize and maintain control 
of forwarders; and, moreover, there could 
be no commission finding like that in the 
Freight Forwarding Investigation to the 
effect that railroads, through their con- 
trolled forwarders, were offering services 
at rates different from those published in 
rail tariffs. 

> 
WAR AT HOME: Property-grabbing 
wars are not the exclusive habit of peoples 
abroad. We have them at home, too—a 
great one is now being waged against our 
middle class. That is the theme of this 
issue’s editorial which cites the proposed 
reorganization of the Chicago & North 
Western, now earning at the rate of $3.20 
a share on stock the I. C. C. would wipe 
out, as a classic example of the way so- 
cialist economic. philosophy works to ruin 
the middle class, especially when great in- 
vesting institutions join with labor unions 
to “get theirs” regardless of consequences 
to anybody else. Warning that the enemy 
is organized, powerful and determined, the 
editorial goes on to advise the middle class 
that it had better act in like manner, lest 
it wake up one day to find that the doctrine 
of equal income for unequal brains, ambi- 
tion, work, and thrift has been so drastic- 
ally applied by labor and government that 
individual efforts to get along better than 
average have been legislated into a crime. 

® 
CUSTOM-MADE STUDIES: The 
St. Lawrence Survey, functioning in the 
Department of Commerce at the request 
of President Roosevelt, has been doing a 
job of the custom-made variety for the 
Administration point of view. The latest 
report released by Survey Director Daniel- 
ian is no exception. Considering “The St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Future Transporta- 
tion Requirements,” it concludes that the 
ditch, while attracting “but a fraction” of 
future freight-traffic increases, would at the 
same time take part of the load off traffic 
peaks and thus relieve the railroads from 
the necessity of providing much stand-by 
equipment. We'd say that enough of their 
competition is already subsidized to give the 
railroads as much “relief” of that sort as 
they can stand. 
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WHEAT MOVEMENT LICKED: 
While the Kansas winter wheat movement 
began in large quantities only this week, 
the wheat-carrying roads are in a position 
to say that they can handle the unusually 
large crop without delays. How this is 
being brought about as a result of thorough 
organization, advance planning and follow- 
through supervision under the expert direc- 
tion of the Car Service Division, which has 
the ready co-operation of all concerned, 
is told in a news story herein. 

® 
$1,338,000,000: That is our best estimate 
of what railway buying amounted to from 
June 1, 1940, when the national defense 
program was launched until June 1, this 
year. The total for 1941’s first five months 
was $640,679,000. Elsewhere herein are 
reassembled certain of our data on railway 
buying to show values from June 1 of each 
year as well as for the regular calendar 
period. 

-) 
PRIORITIES: An obscure subject only 
a short while ago, the priorities question 
has lately become one of increasing interest 
to the railroad industry which is beginning 
to feel the pinch of the national defense 
program. A railroad-point-of-view survey 
of what the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply have done to date is 
presented on another page. 

a 
MATERIALS: Because the need for ef- 
fective utilization of materials has come to 
the fore in connection with the national 
defense program, last week’s annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for Testing 
Materials took on increased importance. 
The meeting, held in Chicago’s Palmer 
House, is covered in a feature article here- 
in. Among other interesting features, the 
discussions covered many matters of perti- 
nence to the railroad industry, especially in 
the present era of higher train speeds which 
call for widespread changes in many ma- 
terial specifications for both equipment and 
roadway. 

.) 
NO BOARD, NO MONEY: The last 
of the deficiency appropriation bills for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1 was passed 
this week, but Congress failed to meet 
President Roosevelt’s request that it pro- 
vide $100,000 for the non-existent study- 
board called for in the Transportation Act 
of 1940. It is understood that the Con- 
gressional appropriation committees felt 
that there was no need to provide funds 
for the board as long as its members had 
not received Senate confirmation. Later in 
the week the sectionalism angle came into 
the open in connection with the board; 
Senator Stewart of Tennessee proposed 
legislation to prohibit the appointment of 
more than one member from any of the 
five freight-rate territories. The Nelson 
Smith and Charles West nominations re- 
main before the uninterested Senate inter- 
state commerce committee, while the Pres- 
ident has substituted no one for Wayne 
Coy, assigned to other duties with the 
Office for Emergency Management. 








PERFECTLY CENTERED 
CONDUCTORS 


Any section of Okonite insulation, any- 
where through the entire length of any 
Okonite wire or cable, will show conduc- 
tors perfectly centered in a wall of dense, 
tough insulation, compounded only from 
Wild, Up-river fine Para rubber. 

This perfect centering, a direct result 
of the Okonite strip-insulating process, 
assures a uniform wall thickness of long- 
lived Okonite insulation all the way 
around the conductor to provide full 
electrical protection throughout its en- 
tire length. 

Great mechanical strength, long serv- 
ice life and insulation resistance far in 
excess of accepted standards are other 
Okonite qualities which have distin- 
guished this dependable rubber insula- 
tion for more than 60 years. 


THE OKONITE CO., PASSAIC, N. J. 


Offices in principal cities 


5 FOUNDATIONS OF 
OKONITE QUALITY 


Made only with Up-river fine Para rubber care- 
fully washed and dried 

The Okonite formula is proved by long use 
rather than accelerated tests 

Conductors perfectly centered by the Okonite 
strip-insulating process 

Uniformly vulcanized under pressure in a con- 
tinuous metal mold 

Thoroughly tested and inspected throughout 
the manufacturing process 


Okonite’s Okoloy coating on 
conductors eliminates corrosion 
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CARLOADINGS: For the July 5 week, 
which included the Fourth’s holiday—740,- 
493 cars, down 18.5 per cent from the pre- 
vious week but up 16.2 per cent above the 
corresponding week last year and 33.4 per 
cent over the comparable 1939 week. 

3 
JUNE EMPLOYMENT: There were 
1,156,144 persons working on the railroads 
in June, according to the I. C. C.’s mid- 
month count. This was an increase 11.63 
per cent above June, 1940; and the em- 
ployment index, based on the 1935-1939 
monthly average, was up to 110.9. 
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WHEAT ROLLING ALONG: The 
crucial period in handling the winter wheat 
crop has now passed; and the railroads 
have made good on their promise to take 
this mass transportation job in their usual 
stride. They did get one “break” when 
weather conditions caused the harvest to 
last longer and be less concentrated than 
in other years. That helped, but they 
hadn’t been relying on getting any 
“breaks” ; the careful advance planning and 
cooperation of all concerned are paying out 
in the form of a job smoothly and com- 
pletely done, without car shortages. And 
to show how “jake” things are, the Car 
Service Division has canceled Special Car 
Order 43 which has been requiring the 
speedy return of Western box cars for the 
handling of the crop. 

@ 
BROWN TO LEHIGH: Revelle W. 
Brown, vice-president of the Reading and 
Jersey Central since 1935, has been elected 
president of the Lehigh Valley, succeeding 
Albert N. Williams, now president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. A 
feature article herein reviews Mr. Brown’s 
railroad career which began back in July, 
1901, when he became a Baltimore & Ohio 
laborer. 

* 
ANOTHER FORWARDER BILL: 
The sub-committee of the House committee 
on interstate commerce, which has been 
working on forwarder legislation, this week 
turned in its draft of a proposed regulatory 
bill, revealing that Members Bulwinkle and 
Wolverton were giving a preview of their 
colleagues’ views when they introduced the 
“wide-open” measures covered last week. 
Forwarders didn’t like many features of 
the Bulwinkle-Wolverton proposal; and 
they got about the same dose from the sub- 
committee, although they are finding some 
consolation in one change—the elimination 
of the exemption for forwarders of “a 
single general commodity.” 

a 
TRUCK-NET MYSTERY: I. C. C. re- 
ports of motor carrier earnings for 1940’s 
fourth quarter show that Central Region 
truckers were then operating under “in- 
creasing costs” and “decreasing returns” 
while carriers in other regions, particularly 
New England, were going the happier way 
of “decreasing costs” and “increasing re- 
turns.” Suggesting that this startling par- 
adox merits searching investigation, our 
trafic “box” this week hints that such a 
probe might well begin with a critical ap- 
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praisal of pricing policies. Central Region 
truckers (already much given to tying their 
rates to the rail structure) are seeking rate 
increases, still more closely to parallel rail- 
road rates; New England carriers under- 
take to. relate their rates to their own 
operating costs, thereby giving considera- 
tion to the inherent characteristics of truck- 
ing. Both can’t be right; but the New 
England truckers are not the ones who are 
in distress. 

9 
WHAT I. C. C. SEES: It sees a mil- 
lion-car week during the coming fall period 
of peak carloadings—so Chairman East- 
man and Commissioner Johnson recently 
told a Senate committee which was look- 
ing over proposed appropriations for the 
commission’s emergency car service work. 
The commissioners also see “tight” car 
situations ahead; but they are confident that 
if the A. A. R. and the commission “do our 
full duty” a million-car week can be taken 
care of. But it is going “to have every- 
body on his toes.” The Eastman-Johnson 
presentation is covered in the news pages. 

2 
CASE FOR BANKRUPTCY: A case 
for bankrupting the railroad industry is 
what labor leaders are really developing as 
they attempt to support their various de- 
mands, including advances in wages aver- 
aging 41 per cent. The principal argument 
of the build-up appears to be a contention 
that employees are entitled to share in the 
prosperity of a period in which the industry 
is making net operating income at the rate 
of about a billion dollars a year. The edi- 
torial herein examines that labor argu- 
ment, with particular reference to its state- 
ment in a recent article by President 
Robertson of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. Earnings 
for 1941’s first quarter are restated to give 
effect to the cost of labor’s demands; the 
effect would have been to convert the 
$201,500,000 net railway operating income 
then earned into a $242,000 operating defi- 
cit. Compliance for the full year would 
wipe out 900 million dollars of the billion- 
dollar nN. o. 1. looked for under the present 
set-up; and the result would be a 1941 
deficit after fixed charges of 373 million 
dollars—three times as large as that of 
1932, the depression’s worst year. 

a 
INFLEXIBLES WON’T FLEX: Dis- 
posing of a “recently-to-the-fore” sugges- 
tion that railroad freight rates should be 
linked to destination prices of agricultural 
products in a manner calculated to keep 
the rate-price ratio constant, Clifford C. 
Matlock of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has reminded proponents of the 
idea that they would have to include plans 
for making the costs of the railroads flex- 
ible too—seemingly an insurmountable ob- 
stacle, “in view of wage and other expense 
rigidities.” In other words, Economist 
Matlock recognizes that the railroads have 
many rigid costs “that must, like costs of 
farmers, be met in bad years as well as 
good.” His observations on the freight 
rate-price problem are embodied in a study 
which is reviewed back in the news pages. 
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BOAT SHORTAGE: So great has been 
the transfer of American ships to British 
routes that intercoastal service through the 
Panama Canal is experiencing a serious 
shortage of vessels; and transcontinental 
railroads are being called upon to handle 
large amounts of freight that heretofore 
moved by water. That situation is brought 
up to date in one of this issue’s feature 
articles, which predicts that the railroads, 
having thus far absorbed the additional 
business with ease, will encounter no diffi- 
cult problem if the highest estimates of the 
amount of new traffic involved are borne 
out. 
s 
OIL BY RAIL: Petroleum Co-ordinator 
Ickes has been promoting the use of idle 
tank cars for petroleum traffic formerly 
handled on coastwise tankers now trans- 
ferred to British service. This week the 
idea clicked; and Mr. Ickes turned out a 
statement to “ballyhoo” the “first shipment 
in many years of crude oil to the East 
coast by railroad tank cars.” It was a 
movement of 25 cars from the Lima, Ohio, 
terminal of the Buckeye Pipe Line Com- 
pany to the Bayonne, N. J., refinery of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
B 


HIGH LOGGING TRESTLE: Innova- 
tions in: design and unusual methods of 
construction were involved in the preframed 
creosoted timber trestle which has been 
built by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany to carry a standard-gage logging rail- 
way across a deep ravine in the eastern 
part of Washington State’s Cowlitz county. 
The structure, described in a feature article 
herein, is 1,130 ft. long; and it gets as 
high as 235 ft., thus becoming one of the 
country’s highest of its kind. 

wv 
EQUIPMENT STOCK PILE: The 
R. F. C. would be willing to assist the 
railroads if they wish to establish a “na- 
tional defense” equipment pool—so Jesse 
Jones said this week in commenting on pub- 
lished reports about a proposed _ billion- 
dollar freight-car program. The A. A. R. 
and the Defense Commission’s Transporta- 
tion Division, so they said, learned about 
the program from the newspapers; while 
Mr. Jones’ idea would not be to set out 
after a billion dollars worth of equipment. 
He would have enough orders placed to 
keep car builders busy; and if the railroads 
didn’t want the full output, R. F. C. could 
take the balance and place it in a “stock 
pile.” 

i) 
LOCOS PREFERRED: Materials es- 
sential to locomotive construction have 
been given preferential delivery status un- 
der an allocation program issued July 7 
by the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply. This gives such materials 
the same type of OPACS blessing accord- 
ed freight-car materials on June 10; al- 
though the car materials are still ahead, 
having become twice blessed when the Of- 
fice of Production Management on June 
19 followed along after OPACS and came 
through with a limited blanket preference 
rating for 60 builders. 





Shippers Save Money 
by Saving Cars 


HIPPERS who have been cooperating with the 
S railroads’ full loading program report real and 
direct benefits to themselves. We get such letters 
as these: 


“It looked as though we would have to build more 
sidings to take care of increasing business. But by 
merely stamping all purchase orders ‘ship maximum 
carload weight’ we found we were able to handle 
more freight more promptly with existing track 
and platforms.” 


Another shipper who now moves in three cars the 


same amount of freight he used to move in four 
writes, “Heavier loading is a great advantage to 
both shipper and receiver. We need less cars, less 
platform space. It costs less to load. The saving on 
special lining and packing alone in our case is 
approximately $9,000.” 


So both to conserve the car supply for national 
defense, and for your own convenience and economy 
we urge you to follow these common sense prac- 
tices as recommended by the National Defense 
Advisory Commission: 


1. Give advance notice of requirements but do not order 
cars placed for loading until commodities are ready 


to load. 


2. Unload cars promptly on arrival and notify railroad 
when empty car is available. 


3. Load cars to load limit stenciled on each car or to full 
visible capacity, whichever governs. 


4. Remove all dunnage, blocking and rubbish from cars 
after unloading to permit immediate re-use and elim- 
inate necessity of delay to cars for reconditioning. 


5. In industries where 5-day work week is in effect some 
plan should be worked out to provide at least six- 
day basis for loading and unloading cars. 


How Much Shippers Can Help 


The importance of the contribution which the shippers are 
-asked to make is shown by these examples: 


It would add the equivalent of 100,000 cars to the 
nation’s supply if the average ‘‘turn-around” time of each 
car could be reduced one day by faster unloading. 


It would add the equivalent of 30,000 cars if the average 
loading of carload traffic could be increased by one ton— 
through such simple improvements as better planning of 
shipments or improved package design. 
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MORE ON RAIL RESEARCH: The 
major cause of rail fissures is shatter 
cracks in the rail head. But it takes at 
least a 20-ton wheel load to cause a crack 
to spread into a fissure, and an article 
herein reveals these findings from the con- 
tinued research on rails being carried on 
by the A. R. E. A., which has also dis- 
covered some of the causes of excessive 
wheel loads and some methods of mini- 
mizing shatter cracks. 

e 
CAR BUILDING LAGS: The car 
manufacturers are already 7,500 cars be- 
hind on their orders and, due to interrup- 
tions arising from the material shortage, 
the railroads may be shy 20,000 cars this 
fall which they had counted on to handle 
the year’s peak business. So Transport 
Commissioner Budd informed the Short 
Line Association in Chicago this week; 
and, he added, unless the materials situa- 
tion improves, the car-building program 
may fall down even more seriously next 
year. Mr. Budd believes that, by earnest 
co-operation of shippers and more inten- 
sive supervision by the carriers, the pres- 
ent supply of freight cars can be made to 
do at least 25 per cent more work than it 
now produces. But the job of getting the 
materials to the car-builders so they can 
construct the cars the carriers need is one 
over which neither his office, nor the rail- 
roads, have any control. Co-operation, it 
seems, is needed from others besides the 
railroads and shippers. 

® 


LA GUARDIA RR CRITIC: The 
Mayor of New York sees an end to the 
railroads—and it doesn’t bother him a bit. 
This view he made clear at the hearings on 
the St. Lawrence project this week. The St. 
Lawrence, in his opinion, represents “prog- 
ress” and a “natural” means of transpor- 
tation (although “nature” in this case has 
to be aided by a far greater per-mile ex- 
penditure than would be necessary to con- 
struct a railroad of much larger trans- 
portation capacity). The railroad ‘“‘fel- 
lows” are “nice,” Fiorello conceded, “but 
they do not impress.” La Guardia is the 
tvpe of politician who is hailed by organ- 
ized labor, including railroad labor, as #s 
friend. But then, most of the politicians 
pushing the St. Lawrence wouldn’t be 
where they are except for the votes of 
organized labor, including railroad labor. 
2 
A SHOE -STRING BUSINESS?: 
What kind of a restaurant is it where the 
proprietor has to get an advance from his 
patrons before he can buy the groceries 
to make a meal for them? If the rail- 
roads are unable to provide out of their 
own pockets—or on their own credit— 
- funds needed to provide equipment to han- 
dle the traffic offered to them, then what 
kind of a business is railroading? This 
is the answer given in the leading edito- 
rial herein to D. B. Robertson’s sugges- 
tion that the carriers ought to pay out 
most or all of their net earnings to em- 
ployees in wage increases; and then call 
on the government to supply the rolling 
stock needed to handle defense traffic. Be- 


‘ the consequences of their choice. 
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sides, the editorial asks what moral right 
railroad managers would have thus to al- 
low the carriers to become private busi- 
ness in name only, without the consent of 
the stockholders, whose interests managers 
have been hired to defend. 

a 
INCOME AND BUYING POWER: 
The volume of railroad purchases of 
equipment and materials rises and falls 
directly with net railway earnings—a con- 
dition which is inescapable under private 
ownership and operation. Present carrier 
earnings (at around a billion a year) are 
no more than are necessary to sustain 
equipment buying at the current level. 
Since the exigencies of the defense situa- 
tion can permit no decline in the present 
rate of railroad acquisition of new equip- 
ment and materials—it follows, if private 
operation is to continue, that any increase 
in railroad expenses must be offset by an 
increase in rates. The editorial herein, 
accordingly, suggests that, if any increase 
is granted in the wages of employees, then 
such increase should not be made volun- 
tarily by the carriers but should come 
only through machinery provided by the 
government. Then the politicians who are 
responsible for putting the carriers in the 
hole will have to acknowledge their au- 
thorship; and will have the moral respon- 
sibility to assist the railroads in retrieving 
the revenues thus cast away. 

@ 
A TOUGH SCHOOLMASTER: The 
relationship between railroad net earnings 
and purchases from manufacturers is one 
which has attracted small attention in pro- 
portion to its importance. Railroad capac- 
ity was seriously depleted through the 
decade of the ’Thirties—by the depression 
and our socialist-labor government; whose 
henchmen then accused the carriers of the 
crime of “overexpansion.” The American 
people, by the way they voted in the last 
two elections, decided to learn the princi- 
ples of economics the hard way—by ex- 
perience—instead of by listening to the 
counsel of men learned in that science. 
So far, there is little evidence that those 
who chose this course have awakened to 
They 
persist in the delusion that continued 
“progress” is all that lies ahead of them. 
Experience is a leisurely schoolmaster, 
but, in the end, a pitiless disciplinarian. 

a 
TRUCK WAGE “FLOOR”: When 
the wage and hour people went after the 
railroads to jack up their minimum wage, 
the so-called “public” representatives on 
the commission appointed for this pur- 
pose were pedagogues. (Users of trans- 
portation, who have to pay the bill, don’t 
seem to qualify as “public” any more.) 
Well, now it looks as though a similar 
set-up has been arranged for the bus and 
truck business. On their minimum wage 
committee, all the “public” members are 
professors—one of them being W. H 
Spencer of the University of Chicago. 
Seems like we have heard the name be- 
fore. 


LEON WAGS A FINGER: The burly 
and bustling chief of the commissariat 
known as OPACS—Leon Henderson— 
shook an admonitory digit this week at 
the transportation industry. He foresees 
the possibility that priorities may soon 
have to be applied in the transportation 
business. “There has,” he says, “been too 
much pious shouting about the capacity of 
American industry to handle any load 
thrust upon it.” We ought to have been 
building a lot of freight cars a year ago, 
Leon now thinks. 
a 


WHEAT STORAGE USED UP: On 
July 9 the Kansas City Board of Trade 
asked shippers to send no more wheat 
into that market—unless the shipper had 
made prior arrangements to assure un- 
loading of his consignment at destination. 
On July 14 there were 1,100 cars of wheat 
in the yards at that point, which could 
not be unloaded because of the lack of 
storage space. Accordingly, further ship- 
ment of wheat to this great market was 
embargoed, except where the shipper can 
show that arrangements have been made 
to assure unloading on arrival. Tight sit- 
uations are developing at Hutchinson, Sa- 
lina, Wichita, St. Louis and St. Joe—and 
at Minneapolis and Duluth. An article 
herein by our transportation editor gives 
the essential details of the situation. The 
railroads have done a splendid job. The 
break-down has arisen from (1) a tough 
enough situation to begin with, plus (2) 
a molasses-like movement on the part of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in get- 
ting storage space organized. 


oe 
WHEAT IN GONDOLAS: A familiar 


feature of English railroading—gondola 
cars covered with tarpaulins—may make 
its appearance on the Kansas prairies. The 
Santa Fe has begun an experimental move- 
ment of wheat in open-top cars. It is be- 
lieved, by covering such cars with tar- 
paulins, they can handle about twice the 
load of the ordinary box car. 


NEW S. P. CARS: Beautiful and serv- 
iceable passenger cars—51 of them—as 
additional equipment for the Southern Pa- 
cific’s justly-famous “Daylight,” “Lark,” 
and “San Joaquin” trains, are described 
and illustrated in an article herein. There 
is a considerable variety in the interior 
color schemes of these cars—their exteri- 
ors, of course, conforming to the resplen- 
dent liveries of the trains they will com- 
prise. The cars are unusually wide and 
embody interesting features of design and 
construction. Included in the lot are sev- 
eral triple-unit dining cars (two units for 
customers and a middle one for a 
kitchen), which are, probably, one of the 
main attractions which these cars offer to 
the throngs which are riding them. And 
they include a public address system and 
luggage elevators, both of which are wel- 
come attractions to the customers (your 
reporter speaks from recent personal ex- 
perience). 
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FEATHERBEDS & MORALS: Not 
even socialism—and certainly not a sys- 
tem of economic freedom—can long coun- 
tenance large payments for work not done, 
and survive. The leading editorial herein 
makes this observation in a comprehensive 
attack on economically and ethically dis- 
graceful interpretations of the “feather- 
bed” rules, by which the carriers (and, 
indirectly, their employees who really 
work) are shaken down by some of the 
unions—aided and abetted by the referees 
of the Chicago Board. The editorial cites 
numerous instances where the roads have 
been victimized by raids of this kind; and 
suggests, that however “legal” they may 
be, in principle and in effect they work out 
in much the same way as the out-and-out 
union “rackets,” so effectively publicized 
by Westbrook Pegler. The editorial sug- 
gests that, since railway managers do not 
own the railways, they have “no moral 
right and a very doubtful legal right to 
make large payments for work not done.” 
The corrosive effect of these payments on 
morale is stressed and the hope is enter- 
tained that, this time, managements will 
go through with their announced intention 
of having these rules considered along with 
proposed changes in wages. 
3 


STEAM & DIESEL: The relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the modern 
steam locomotive, as compared with the 
Diesel-electric, and vice-versa, for various 
localities and for every railroad job were 
thoroughly canvassed at a recent meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers in Kansas City, reported herein. 
The paper was by E. E. Chapman of the 
Santa Fe, with a number of authorities on 
the engineering side of the motive power 
department contributing to the further 
clarification of this complex and important 
subject. The nature of the fuel supply— 
which differs widely from road to road 
——is seen to be one of the important fac- 
tors bearing on the comparative merits of 
the two forms of power, both of which, 
spurred on by competition, are plainly un- 
dergoing rapid improvement. 
3 

HAGUE & N. J. TAXES: Mayor 
Hague of Jersey City has been ruling his 
domain high, wide and handsome for 
many years—in large measure by means 
of the notoriously high taxes which Jersey 
has been levying on its railroads, some 
of them bankrupt and others not far re- 
moved. For years there has been conten- 
tion over these excessive taxes on the 
carriers, with all serious students agreeing 
that they must be reduced—and Governor 
Charles Edison sponsored a compromise 
measure to provide some such relief. This 
measure, threatening Boss Hague’s mu- 
nicipal revenues, roused him to demagogic 
attacks on the Governor and on what he 
calls “the rich and powerful railroad 
lobby.” Well, Governor Edison’s reform 
measures were enacted by the legislature 
—and elsewhere in these pages a short 
article summarizes the situation. Particu- 
larly noteworthy (it seems to your ob- 
server) are some remarks of Governor 
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Edison, which show a pretty good under- 
standing of the railroad situation; and also 
the suggestion of an attitude on “glitter- 
ing” superhighways which is both healthy 
and courageous. 

9 
PIPELINE HOKUM: The oil situa- 
tion in Eastern territory is surveyed in an 
article elsewhere in these pages and the 
conclusion is reached that efficient use of 
the existing supply of tank cars can pre- 
vent a shortage of petroleum products in 
this area—despite the transfer of addi- 
tional tankers to the aid of the British. 
The extensive new pipelines, in behalf of 
which there has been so much publicity, 
and “bum’s rush legislation,’ are shown to 
be not needed. It is another case of “de- 
fense” being used as an excuse for projects 
which various governmental and business 
interests were trying to put over before 
this convenient argument fell into their 
laps. 

3 
PASSENGER CAR POOL?: Uncle 
Jesse Jones had a press conference on 
Tuesday. He denied knowledge of a 
project to have the federal government 
build a fleet of passenger cars to be used 
in troop movement, although he said, there 
had been some discussion as to government 
aid in providing troop-carrying rolling 
stock. He also said there was nothing new 
on the proposed freight car pool. 

) 


MODERNIZED RATES: The “traf- 

fic box” on the editorial pages herein calls 

attention to the significant conclusions on 

the competitive rate situation reached by 

the I. C. C.’s rate expert, C. G. Jensen. 
9 


SID, YOU’RE ALL WET: The labor 
member of the “high command” in OPM, 
Sidney Hillman, called upon the railroads 
and the railroad unions this week to turn 
over from 100,000 to 400,000 mechanics to 
the aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 
But Ralph Budd came right back (see news 
pages herein) and said the carriers couldn’t 
spare any skilled mechanics—that they 
were going to have to use all the trained 
men they have to keep their facilities in 
a high state of repair to meet the demands 
of traffic. Mr. Hillman’s colleague, W. 
S. Knudsen, is opposing a heavy curtail- 
ment of automobile production, for fear 
it will throw men out of work. Sid ought 
to get the mechanics he needs from that 
source, without pulling the Pied Piper on 
the railroads. 
9 

“CONSENT” DECREE: The A. A. R. 
has signed a decree of the D. C. District 
court which not only prohibits any kind of 
collusion by the railroads in refusing to 
make joint rates with truck lines, but gives 
Justice department snoopers access to car- 
rier correspondence to make certain that 
the decree is being scrupulously obeyed. 
“Buster” Arnold, who instituted this case, 
expects that there will now blossom forth 
a lot of railroad-truck collaboration in 
through routes and joint rates to the bene- 
fit of communities “not now adequately 
served by railroads.” 


19 


TRANSPORT AND DEFENSE: It 
has been pretty generally talked around 
for the past few weeks that there would 
soon be established in Washington a larg- 
er and more powerful transportation de- 
fense agency—to take the place of the 
office now headed by Ralph Budd—the 
new organization to have as its chief, 
maybe Mr. Budd, but maybe somebody 
else, possibly Mr. Eastman. At his July 
22 press conference, however, President 
Roosevelt denied that any such change 
was impending. He is satisfied that, so 
far, the present set-up is meeting the 
needs of the situation. However, the Pres- 
ident indicated that his existing content- 
ment with the status quo might not per- 
sist for more than three or six months. 


® 
TRAVEL IN APRIL: Class I bus lines 
took in eleven million dollars in April, 
which was almost 39 per cent more cash 
than they rang up in April a year ago. 
Excluding commutation, the railroads in 
April gathered in 39 million dollars in pas- 
senger revenues, which was about 33 per- 
cent above last year. 

3 
HIT CLASS RATE PROBE: The 
railroads have joined in a petition to the 
Commission to put an end to its investi- 
gation into classifications and class rates. 
The roads take the position that there is 
no emergency in the freight rate situa- 
tion, but there is one in the handling of 
defense traffic—so the carriers ought to 
be permitted to concentrate their attention 
where it is most sorely needed. With this 
view there will doubtless be widespread 
agreement—and yet, is there no “emer- 
gency” in the fact that truck traffic con- 
tinues to expand at a more rapid rate than 
that of the railroads; and in areas where 
railroad service is economically superior ? 
If rate adjustments which would give the 
railroads a larger share of the traffic to 
which they are economically entitled were 
a little more clearly foreseeable as a re- 
sult of the inquiry the I. C. C. has 
started—probably it would be looked upon 
with more favor. 

€ 
A-3 LOCO. PRIORITY: Materials for 
the construction and repair of locomotives 
have been given an A-3 preference rating 
by the OPM, which is the same rating 
applied to freight car materials. This 
blanket rating, it is hoped, will cut down 
on the “paper work” heretofore necessary, 
when a separate application for priority 
had to be made on every batch of stuff 
ordered to replenish the locomotive supply. 

& 
TIE RENEWALS IN ’40: Tie re- 
placements by the railroads ran slightly 
less in 1940 than in 1939, according to de- 
tailed figures—by individual roads—pub- 
lished elsewhere herein. Of the U. S. 
lines reporting to the A. R. E. A., 61 put 
in more ties per mile of track in ’40 than 
in 739, while 68 put in fewer—and 4 in- 
serted an equal number in both periods. 
The proportion of treated ties tc total was 
slightly less than 85 per cent. 
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JUNE EARNINGS: In June, net rail- 
way operating income ran at the annual 
rate of 4.31 per cent on the investment. 
In the first six months of the year the an- 
nual rate was slightly over 4 per cent. 
This rate is 17 per cent below the level 
attained by the carriers in 1929, while the 
average rate of pay of railway employees 
is approximately 13 per cent above what it 
was in 1929. 
@ 

AFTER US THE DELUGE?: What 
good is it going to do the railroads, or 
their employees, if they do a good job of 
railroading—and enjoy relative prosperity 
and the retention of private ownership— 
for the next few months; and then lose 
everything the minute the present “emer- 
gency” subsides? This is the question 
raised in the leading editorial herein, which 
argues that planning for the “long pull” 
is just as important now as is doing a 
good job of supplying, loading and moving 
cars. What is going to be the problem 
when the “emergency” is over? Obvious- 
ly, to obtain traffic sufficient to provide a 
reasonable degree of employment and to 
earn a reasonable return on the investment 
in railroad plant. How else can the rail- 


roads hope to pull through the post-emer- 
gency crisis unless, when it comes, they 
are prepared (1) to keep their costs (in- 
cluding their labor costs) at a reasonable 
competitive level and (2) to reflect the 
economy of railroad service in rates which 


will hold and attract competitive business ? 
oe 
TRUCK RATE THEORY: The truck 
fellows seem to think that the I. C. C.’s 
present inquiry into classifications and class 
rates (which the railroads want post- 
poned) may serve to stick the railroads 
with high artificial “costs”’—and thus give 
the trucks an even wider field to “pick- 
and-choose” from than they now enjoy. 
At any rate, such is a fair conclusion to 
draw from the A. T. A.’s petition to the 
I. C. C. to continue its inquiry. The truck- 
ers kick at alleged “below-cost” rates by 
the railroads on traffic which the highway 
boys would like to handle—and, from that 
argument, their hopes from the class rate 
inquiry are revealed. Ever since truck 
regulation was established under the N. R. 
A., dominant trucking interests have 
looked upon regulation, not as a device to 
give the public the advantages of compe- 
tition where it does not exist by nature, 
but rather as a means for establishing 
monopoly in a situation which is naturally 
competitive. This turns the whole theory 
of regulation topsy-turvy. The question 
is—does the inversion protect the public 
interest, or is that inverted too? 
@ 

FIGURE JUGGLING: Suppose a man 
owned a house which he rented out for $25 
a month, getting $300 a year from it. But 
suppose he had 12 different tenants in a 
year, each occupying the house for a month. 
Could that man honestly say: “I have a 
house which I rent out at a cost to the 
tenant of only $25 a year?” Obviously, 
such a statement would be inaccurate, if not 
downright dishonest. But take a look in 
the news pages herein and you'll see that 


this exactly parallels the statistical tech- 
nique the Railroad Retirement Board uses 
in order to get at a low “average wage” 
per employee. Even worse than the above 
example about house rent, the Retirement 
Board even includes employees who worked 
only a few days in getting its annual aver- 
ages. And, as was to be expected, the Sirs 
and Brothers are using these misleading 
figures in an attempt to fool the public 
into thinking that the typical railroad em- 
ployee makes a lot less money than he 
really does. 

a 
TRANSPORT BOARD: President 
Roosevelt has revised the membership of 
the transportation board, previous nomi- 
nees to which had never received a Senate 
okay. Smith of the New Hampshire 
commission continues as a nominee but 
Messrs. West and Coy have been re- 
placed by Webb of Kentucky and Childe 
of Nebraska. The latter is chiefly known 
for his advocacy of inland waterway 
transportation, especially that of the Mis- 
souri River. Mr. Webb is on the State 
Commission in Kentucky. 

* 
GRAIN STORAGE: The northwest is 
going to have a good wheat crop this year, 
with no place to put it. This situation, 
and the problems arising from it were 
canvassed at the meeting of the shippers 
advisory board in Fargo on July 29. There 
is no transportation difficulty with respect 
to this crop, the carriers having ample 
supplies of cars on hand to meet all de- 
mands. The alternatives open to the farmer 
are not particularly attractive to him, nor 
to the railroads, which could use the 
revenues which would accrue from the 
movement of this crop. 

8 
CANDOR FROM GAVIN: President 
Gavin of the Great Northern was _ the 
speaker at the Fargo meeting and he pulled 
no punches in his analysis of current 
economic and social trends. He drew at- 
tention to the legalized confiscation of 
railway property in this country and added 
“there is scant difference to the person who 
has been despoiled—whether it be by the 
armies of a Hitler, or by procedures oper- 
ating within the structure of a great de- 
mocracy.” 

ed 
RULE CHANGES REFUSED: The 
negotiations of the railways and the unions 
on the demands of the latter for large in- 
creases in basic wages, and the efforts of 
the railways to secure modification in the 
“featherbed” working rules, got well under 
way in Chicago this week. The first de- 
velopment was the flat refusal of the 
unions even to consider any modification 
of the rules, the transportation unions is- 
suing a joint statement condemning the 
carriers’ proposals as “‘ill-timed” and “art- 
fully designed to delay consideration of 
the employees’ proposal for increased rates 
of pay.” A. F. Whitney made a great 
deal out of the fact that not all the car- 
riers are asking for identical rule changes. 
An article in this issue gives the back- 
ground of the conference, and the progress 
it made in the first few days of sitting. 


1D 


LOCO. GAS VS. STRUCTURES: 
The disintegration of concrete and steel 
structures over tracks, by blasts and gases 
from locomotive stacks, has been warded 
off by the C. N. R. by an installation 
which is described elsewhere in these pages. 

® 
ROBERTSON’S “KAMPF”: D. B. 
Robertson has written, in miniature, his 
own “Mein Kampf’—32 mimeographed 
pages which reveal his social philosophy, 
his likes and dislikes, and all the argu- 
ments that he can muster to sustain his 
point of view. This document is reviewed 
in the news pages herein. In general, its 
purpose is to defend the demand of the 
railway unions for largely increased wages, 
and for the retention of “featherbed” rules. 
Indicative of the type of reasoning the 
author employs is his contention that these 
working rules are “a source of protection 
to the security holders of the railroads” 
because they “prod management to make 
more efficient use of the security owners’ 
property.” 

@ 
FAULTS OF MANAGERS: Mr. 
Robertson also castigates railway managers 
in somewhat the same manner that the 
prototype “Mein Kampf” goes after the 
Communists and the parliamentarians. 
They, in his opinion, are solely to blame 
for the unsatisfactory situation of the rail- 
ways. They are not to be credited with 
increased railway efficiency. That, it ap- 
pears, is so exclusively the product of rail- 
way labor that employees are the only 
ones who are to be permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of the improved performance. Set 
apart for especial condemnation by Mr. 
Robertson in this paper, and its editor in 
particular. We occupy, roughly, in Mr. 
Robertson’s prognosis, the unenviable po- 
sition accorded in the forerunner “Mein 
Kampf” to the Israelites. It is perhaps 
germane to this literary note to recall that 
the railway labor executives some time 
ago gave their adherence to the “Moral 
Rearmament” movement, one of the tenets 
of which is that the individual confesses 
his own sins, and not those of other people. 

e@ 
FREIGHT RATE INDEX? An in- 
trepid scholar and statistician, R. C. Gilles, 
in an article elsewhere in these pages at- 
tempts a task which, so far as we know, 
has never been tried before—that is, to 
construct an index number of freight 
rates. The figure usually used for this 
purpose—average revenue per ton-mile— 
is a fair reflection of the price of railroad 
service to those who use it at any given 
time; but it does not take into account the 
shift in the character of traffic: Hence, it 
needs to be used with caution. The same 
may be said also for the figure our author 
has constructed (assuming that the method 
he employs is acceptable)—because it takes 
no account whatever of the shift in the 
character of traffic. The average ton-mile 
rate has the effect of understating the im- 
pact of freight rates on the individual 
shipper. The index shown in Dr. Gilles’ 
article gives no weight at all to the effect 
of the loss of high-rated traffic on the 
railroads. 
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FIGURES DON’T LIE, BUT: How 
come that the I. C. C. figures the average 
annual railroad wage at $1,886 and that 
D. B. Robertson, using some special-pur- 
pose compilation of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, puts out an average of only 
$1,354? The leading editorial herein ex- 
plains the discrepancy—which arises by the 
Retirement Board, including employees 
who worked only a few hours during the 
year in its division; and by the Retirement 
Board’s exclusion of all wages in excess 
of $300 a month. No competent statisti- 
cian would have any trouble in deciding 
which of these two averages is the true 
one. Probably, nobody skilled in elemen- 
tary arithmetic—and really looking for 
facts—would be stumped either. 
$ 

$3.67 PER HOUR: In his discussion of 
railroad wages, Mr. Robertson was par- 
ticularly silent about the pay of engineers 
and firemen—the employees he represents. 
The leading editorial herein remedies this 
omission by giving a few incontrovertible 
figures on the “gold coast” sector of the 
railway labor world. Take a passenger en- 
gineer on a 150-mile run with an engine 
weighing under 250,000 Ib. on drivers. At 
50 miles per hour, this man makes 1% 
days’ wages, or $11.01, in three hours—or 
$3.67 per hour. Mr. Robertson thinks (al- 
though he is careful not to say so in spe- 
cific figures) that this $3.67 man ought, 
instead, to be getting $4.77 per hour. 
Looks kind of foolish for railroad men to 
be wasting their money sending their sons 
to college and fitting them for professions 
that, usually, don’t pay half so well; and 
demand so much longer hours. 


WE AGREE WITH DBR: At least, in 
part, that is—when he says that the rail- 
roads have fumbled their handling of the 
labor problem. The unions are always on 
the offensive; the carriers usually on the 


defensive. The unions are hostile and 
reckless in their denunciation of manage- 
ments and in their handling of figures. 
The managements, by contrast, stick to 
facts; and don’t even use all available facts 
when they are such as, possibly, to cause 
offense to the labor leaders. It is said 
that truth will prevail—and so it will, in 
the long run. But error, if sufficiently ag- 
gressive, can certainly stand a timid truth 
in the corner for quite a spell. 
6 


STEEL SHORTAGE: A survey of 
leading car-manufacturing plants, reported 
herein, indicates that the A-3 priority on 
steel given the car builders by OPM isn’t 
producing results. Shut-downs for several 
weeks have already occurred at several 
plants because of the steel shortage, and 
delays to production are pretty general. 
The situation isn’t getting any better 
either. 
td 

WAGE PARLEY: The wage negotia- 
tions between the railroads and the unions 
have not found a common ground of agree- 
ment and the National Mediation Board 
has been called in, as related in our re- 
port on the Chicago sessions, reported else- 
where herein. The union leaders are dis- 


playing little disposition to get down to 
facts—but are grand-standing about alleged 
railway “profits” and the “greater produc- 
tivity’ of labor; and publicizing phoney 
figures. As if, when bigger engines and 
better management puts more tons into a 
train, the employees have anything to do 
with the improvement; or are required to 
work any harder or with any more skill 
than they did before. Anyhow, if “pro- 
ductivity per employee” is to be a measure 
of wages, how about the “productivity” of 
passenger-service employees? Passengers 
per train in 1923 averaged 67; in 1940 
they averaged 60. By union logic, it would 
appear that a considerable wage decrease 
is in order in passenger service. 

) 
NON-FERROUS METALS: The rail- 
roads have surveyed their 1941 require- 
ments for non-ferrous metals, and have 
arrived at a total of over 180,000 tons— 
as reviewed and tabulated elsewhere in 
these pages. Such of these metals as are 
needed for rolling stock can get an A-3 
rating from OPM, but this isn’t much good 
in the case of some stuff, where all the 
available supply is used up by higher rat- 
ings. Defense goods come first—and 
whether there is anything to haul the de- 
fense goods in when they are completed 
is a matter of secondary importance, by 
Washington reasoning. 

9 
SERVICING DIESELS: The ideal 
terminal facilities for a Diesel-electric 
locomotive should have an inspection pit, 
fuel supply and sand house so located that 
the whole servicing job can be done with 
one spotting of the engine. Such is the 
conclusion of a committee report on this 
subject, published in abstract elsewhere in 
these pages. Helpful advice is given on 
the mechanical side of the fuel supply, 
necessary drop-pit facilities, and the most 
economical lay-outs for heavy repairs. 


HOW ELEC. POWER WORKS: 
How the Pennsylvania has used electric 
traction greatly to accelerate its freight and 
passenger service at the Eastern end of its 
line is related in a paper herein by P. R. R. 
Electrical Engineer Griffith. The ability 
of the electric power to handle large over- 
loads for short periods of time, the author 
explains, enables it to get heavy-tonnage 
trains over short grades at comparatively 
high speeds—and constitutes one of the 
main advantages of electric traction, 
where traffic density is sufficient to war- 
rant the necessary capital outlay. 
2 


PARKING PROBLEM: The monthly 
magazine of the public roads administra- 
tion for July contains an analysis of the 
automobile parking problem and suggests, 
rather surprisingly, that one solution to 
this menacing problem is the provision of 
more adequate “mass transportation” fa- 
cilities. It even goes so far as to give 
figures showing what an enormous number 
of expensive roads are required into a city 
when all of the commuters travel by 
private automobile, and how fewer such 
roads are needed if substantial percentages 
of the travel use common carrier facilities. 


7 


EQUIPMENT BOOM: Up to the end 
of July the railroads had, this year, ordered 
858 locomotives, almost 103,000 freight 
cars, and 616 passenger cars. In the case 
of locomotives and freight cars the seven 
months’ totals already exceed those of any 
full year since 1929. There was some slow- 
ing down in new freight car orders in 
July, compared with preceding months— 
doubtless because the manufacturers are 
already booked to capacity for months 
ahead. 
8 

DITCH GYP PROGRESS: The hear- 
ings on the St. Lawrence Seaway project 
have closed, with the proponents planning 
to include the scheme in the “omnibus” 
rivers and harbors bill—so the individual 
legislators cannot vote against this plan 
without at the same time vetoing the 
dredging to be done in their own local 
creeks. Nobody who has taken the trouble 
to examine this measure fails to recog- 
nize that it has only two primary purposes 
(1) the granting of subsidies to favored 
shippers and (2) the further socialization 
of the country. The other claims—such as 
national defense—made in its behalf are 
nothing but political trickery, as those who 
utter them well realize. The legislative de- 
vices employed to put the bill over—first, 
the failure to deal with it as a treaty, 
which it-is, requiring a % majority vote 
in the Senate; and, now, incorporating the 
scheme in the “omnibus” rivers bill—are 
a further measure of the ethical and po- 
litical standards of the bill’s proponents. 
Such is the quality of the intellectual and 
moral leadership of a nation which pre- 
sumes to tell other countries and conti- 
nents what is right and wrong. 


LABOR & FREIGHT RATES: 
While railway managements are under 
chastisement by Mr. D. B. Robertson be- 
cause of their alleged “short-sightedness” 
and “senility,” our observer on the com- 
petitive rate situation in his article this 
week takes a look at the economic states- 
manship of the railway labor leaders. Be- 
cause of the recent rise in railroad traffic 
and earnings, our observer points out, the 
carriers now have a unique opportunity to 
correct their competitive rate structure in 
order to assure themselves of a fair share 
of the nation’s traffic when the defense 
boom ends. Such a step would be directly 
in the interest both of protecting future 
railroad employment and the solvency of 
the pension fund. But the unions, by their 
extortionate wage demands are trying to 
take away from the carriers the oppor- 
tunity thus to safeguard post-war railroad 
jobs. Seems kind of glass-housy for fel- 
lows acting like this to be calling other 
people “short-sighted” and “senile.” 


THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
There may be grounds which permit honest 
people to disagree over what the rate of 
railroad wages or earnings ought to be, 
but there are no such grounds for disagree- 
ing over what present wages and earnings 
actually are. Disagreement over such facts 
signalizes lack of candor, not to use a 
harsher term. 
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ABC FOR DBR: Anybody, even a child, 
if he stops to think, knows that it takes 
“capital” to make jobs on a railroad—or 
in any other business. Where does this 
money come from? Obviously, it is the 
stockholders who supply it—either out of 
their own pockets or by borrowing. Why 
do stockholders thus put up money? They 
do so because they believe they will de- 
rive an income from it. And what hap- 
pens if they fail to get an income? They 
quit putting up money. And then what 
happens to the jobs which can only be 
kept going if “capital” is forthcoming to 
maintain them? They fade away. These 
are the plain and simple facts which wreck 
Mr. D. B. Robertson’s sly casuistry, at- 
tempting to justify high wages accompa- 
nied by chronic starvation of railway 
stockholders. As the leading editorial 
herein makes clear—the course advocated 
by Mr. Robertson leads inevitably to the 
destruction of railroad jobs by the aboli- 
tion of the capital which sustains them. 
Y 

OPACS MUSCLES IN: Unmindful of 
the fact that the I. C. C. is the govern- 
ment’s regularly-constituted agency for 
passing upon the reasonableness of freight 
rates, the Price Commissars (OPACS) 
have barged into the picture to push down 
railroad rates on iron and steel moving to 
the West Coast. The amiable Dr. G. 
Lloyd Wilson is. the OPACS official upon 
whom this task has devolved—which 
doesn’t make it any less an usurpation by 
an ambitious and upstart agency of func- 
tions lodged in experienced and responsible 
hands elsewhere. 


c) 
TRANSPORT BOARD: Weil, the 
Senate has confirmed the Transport Study 
Board—just about ten months after the 
bill calling for its establishment was 
signed by the President. Clyde Reed, who 
has closer knowledge of transportation 
than any other Senator on the sub-com- 
mittee which passed upon the nominees, 
said what a lot of people are thinking when 
he remarked that “if fully informed, the 
President has not handled this question in 
line with the purpose of the law.” What 
he had reference to was the appointment 
of such a vociferous partisan as C. E. 
Childe to the Board, where he will now 
have the power “to sit in judgment in his 
own cause.” However, advocates have 
been known before who, in ascending the 
bench, have left their advocacy behind— 
an achievement not impossible to a man of 
true magnanimity. Mr. Childe has a rare 
opportunity to demonstrate this quality if, 
as is to be hoped, he has it in him. . 
3 


WHO ASKS SACRIFICES?: Short- 
ages of all kinds of goods which good 
Americans want to use are beginning to 
be felt, with far tougher ones in the 
offing. But—if the waterway strategists 
succeed in their latest subterfuge—labor 
and materials by the billions are to be 
squandered on such useless (and ultimate- 
ly job-destructive) public works as the St. 
Lawrence and Florida canals; to say noth- 
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ing of war materials to help one bloody 
dictator who has friends in Washington 
defend himself against another who hasn't. 
It is no wonder that the common people 
along the Eastern Seaboard have respond- 
ed to Secretary Ickes’ demand that they 
use less gasoline by buying more than 
ever. The fellows who ask sacrifices by 
others usually have—and deserve— little 
luck while they set the example of satisfy- 
ing every extravagant whim of their own. 


REAL REASON FOR DITCH: Some 
people who know transportation are mysti- 
fied at the vigor and determination shown 
by New Deal adherents of the St. Law- 
rence seaway—when no sane and disin- 
terested person has ever been able to dis- 
cover that a single one of the alleged “ad- 
vantages” of the project has any existence 
in fact. If the scheme has no merit, then 
why are the New Dealers for it? A bul- 
letin issued by the Transportation Asso- 
ciation clears up this mystery—if mystery 
it is. The purpose of the seaway is to 
undermine private investment in power and 
transportation by depriving them of in- 
come—and thus to socialize these indus- 
tries. 
employment problem of the hordes of New 
Deal appointees now infesting Washington. 

3 
A. A. R. “OPEN” MEETING: The 
A. A. R. is going to have another “open” 
meeting on November 12-13 in Chicago— 
like the one it had in New York last year, 
which was so successful. The NIT League 
and the R. B. A. will be meeting there at 
the same time, as they were in New York 
last year. It is expected that both Ralph 
Budd and Joseph B. Eastman will be on 
hand to address the Chicago meeting. 

® 
DELTA EAGLE DOES WELL: In 
its round-trip over the 259-mile route be- 
tween Memphis and Talullah, La., the Mis- 
souri Pacific’s “Delta Eagle” brings fast 
and luxurious service to an area which, 
heretofore, was largely without any com- 
mon carrier service at all—either by rail 
or highway. An article herein describes 
the territory and the way the train fits into 
it, and reports that patronage already se- 
cured makes the venture “no longer an ex- 
periment.” 

s 
“AFTER US THE DELUGE”?: The 
New York Herald-Tribune points out that 
“railroad wages frequently go up but rare- 
ly if ever go down.” It goes on to sug- 
gest what awaits the railroads after the 
defense boom “when an overbuilt transpor- 
tation system—including railroads, pipe- 
lines, waterways and motor trucks” go to 
competing for “a sharply reduced volume 
of business.” What will then become of 
the railroads if their costs of operation are 
skyrocketed by wages “frozen at the new 
and higher levels”? What, it might like- 
wise be asked, becomes of railroad jobs 
when railroad costs are so high that they 
do not permit the roads to bid for com- 
petitive traffic? How much statesmanship 
(i. e., foresight) is being shown by the 
leaders of the labor organizations? 
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And that would solve the future: 





WOOD TREATMENT PROGRESS: 
The volume of wood preservation done in 
1940 exceeded that of 1939 by better than 
8 per cent—and was 73 per cent of the 
1929 volume, which was the biggest year 
in history. Details of the year’s develop- 
ment in this industry—so largely dependent 
on the carriers as its largest customer— 
are given in an article elsewhere in these 


pages. 
ae 


6-COUPLED POWER: The develop- 
ment by the New York Central of loco- 
motives with 6-coupled drivers is reviewed 
in a paper herein by P. W. Kiefer, chief 
of motive power of the system. In par- 
ticular, the improvement in performance 
of ‘more recent units of this characteristic 
class of locomotives is examined—reveal- 
ing the design and construction changes 
which have brought this improvement. 


A REAL DEMOCRAT?: Governor 
Edison of New Jersey appears to be one 
of the dwindling number of Democrats 
who still cling to some of the fundamentals 
of the party’s traditional faith A few 
weeks ago he courageously risked his po- 
litical neck in a battle with Boss Hague, 
of his own party, by modifying to some 
degree Jersey’s fantastic railroad taxes. 
During the course of his fracas with 
Hague, he let go a reference to “glittering 
superhighways,” which suggested his lack 
of enthusiasm for such wun-Democratic 
structures. Now he has sought to inter- 
vene in a shipbuilding strike in which the 
Navy had been asked to take over. “When 
labor and capital complacently encourage 
the government to take over industrial 
plants,” says Governor Edison, “they are 
contributing to the creation of a system 
which will destroy the very freedom we 
are arming ourselves to preserve.” 


THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: How 
many people understand the basic differ- 
ence between interest and profits, in the 
several senses in which these words may 
be used? Interest is the “subsistence 
wage” of “capital,” which has to be paid 
(under government as well as private own- 
ership) or else new money won’t be sup- 
plied to keep an enterprise going. The 
net earnings of the railroads in the past 
ten years have averaged less than 2 per 
cent on the total investment. Such a figure 
is not even bare interest—let alone any 
“profits.” That is, “capital” on the rail- 
roads, on the average, has not been getting 
subsistence pay; and even this bread-and- 
water diet has been, and continues to be, 
insecure. So new “capital” forsakes the 
railroads and goes into superhighways and 
waterways where the “wages” are better, 
and (thanks to the taxpayers) more cer- 
tain. It takes “capital” to make jobs. Is 
it any wonder that railroad jebs (except 
for the war boom) are drying up, while 
those of rival transportation agencies— 
which give “capital” three squares a day 
—steadily mount? Whose duty is it to 
explain this important fact to employees? 
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FDR & TRANSPORTATION: About 
three years ago, the President appointed a 
hand-picked New Deal “fact-finding” 
board to agree with him that railroad 
wages ought not be reduced. To soften 
the blow on the railroads, both he and his 
“fact-finders” suggested that management 
and unions ought to get together in a 
constructive program for correcting the 
political handicaps under which the rail- 
roads are laboring; and he promised to 
support legislation to this end. He even 
appointed the “Committee of Six” to rec- 
ommend what ought to be done. And 
then, he washed his hands of the whole 
business. The “Six Committee” made its 
report, but the President did not so much 
as lift a finger to secure the adoption of 
its program. 

@ 
CONSCIENTIOUS CONGRESS: 
Congress, however, was not so remiss as 
the President. Under the guidance of the 
most responsible and able interstate com- 
merce committees in recent history, Con- 
gress labored over and enacted—without 
any help from the Administration—the 
Transportation Act of 1940. One of the 
most important provisions of that Act was 
that calling for the naming of a trans- 
portation board (recommended by _ the 
Committee of Six and almost all other 
expert opinion)—to provide for a more 
reasonable and economic division of the 
transportation work of the country among 
the rival agencies of transportation. The 
Act became a law eleven months ago—and 
only now has the transportation board been 
appointed. And what a board it is! 

e 
ANOTHER FDR PROMISE: Two of 
the members of the new board are, appar- 
ently, estimable young men of limited ex- 
perience. The other is a professional rail- 
road baiter and waterway propagandist. 
As the leading editorial herein points out 
—unless a miracle happens and these mem- 
bers chin themselves up to a stature none 
has yet attained, then the best that can be 
hoped from this board is “just another 
report.” At worst—if the railroad baiter 
on this board can prevail over either of 
his colleagues—what we may very well get 
is a bitter anti-railroad document, issued 
under the guise of official “impartiality.” 
The bible says that even a sinful man, if 
asked for a fish, will not give his peti- 
tioner a serpent. 


i) 
“YOU CAN’T DO BUSINESS ...”: 
Mr. Roosevelt promised the railroads and 
their employees a reasonable solution to 
their unfavorable political status. He 
promised this first back in 1932 in his Salt 
Lake City speech, when he was first run- 
ning for office. He promised it again and 
more specifically when he appointed the 
Committee of Six in 1938. Actually, what 
he has given them has been his hypocritical 
St. Lawrence Seaway project and his half- 
hearted (and, in one case, actively offen- 
sive) nominations to the transportation 
board. And, they tell us, “You can’t do 
business with Hitler” because, it seems, 
you can’t count on the fellow’s promises. 
Looks like this country ought to develop 
its domestic supply of civic virtue a little 
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before we go exporting this commodity, 
at the point of a gun, to an unwilling 
Europe and Asia. 

9 
“THE PROSPECTORS”: One of the 
D. & R. G. W.’s novel 2-car Diesel stream- 
liners, soon to be put into operation be- 
tween Denver and Salt Lake, got a trial 
run in Eastern territory this week for the 
benefit of the press. And they were fa- 
vorably and fully pictured and described 
by the newspapers represented. The road 
brought a genuine bewhiskered “prospec- 
tor” east to serve as “guide” for the train’s 
westward journey and some of the re- 
porters seemed disposed, at first, to ques- 
tion the old gentleman’s bona fides; but 
not after they had inspected at close range 
his artistry with a chew of tobacco. It is 
a technique unknown in the decadent East. 

2 
ICC ON TRUCK SIZE:  Swayed, 
apparently, by the heavy, continuous and 
skillful “trade barriers” barrage, the 
I. C. C. has recommended that the fed- 
eral government invade the field of reg- 
ulating sizes and weights of motor vehicles. 
The commission doesn’t have in mind estab- 
lishing uniform standards for the whole 
country, but thinks it ought to have the 
power to remove “unreasonable obstruc- 
tions” to interstate commerce. The states 
build the highways, and have to repair 
them when heavy trucks tear them to 
pieces, but the power to prevent the abuse 
of its own property is one with which 
the states cannot be trusted. 

D 
TRUCKS TO SAVE CARS: Ii the 
Illinois Central is permitted to establish 
the co-ordinated rail and truck service for 
which its applications are now pending it 
will save approximately 110 freight cars 
per day. Moreover, as the article herein 
describing the proposed operation indi- 
cates, the new service will cut from one 
to two days off the time that freight is 
in transit. The plan, which is simply an 
extension of a project in which the I. C. 
has already for some time been engaged, 
involves the concentration of L. C. L. 
traffic at central points with local distribu- 
tion by truck—thereby saving money, sav- 
ing time, saving cars and_ increasing 
traffic. 

eS) 
WPA FOREVER?: The Mavor of 
New York, who is an inside New Dealer, 
in a speech this week predicted “a new 
order” in this country following the pres- 
ent crisis. We are going to keep on 
spending tax money, he said, for high- 
qays, hospitals, schools, and so on at the 
same rate that we are now spending money 
for defense projects. Such continued 
spending, of course, would tax private 
property right out of private ownership 
which, doubtless, is exactly what Mr. 
LaGuardia has in mind. Anyhow, nobody 
can complain that these fellows haven't 
given plenty of warning what their inten- 
tions are. It is a “new order” similar to 
that now bestowing its blessings on the 
continent of Europe. With all property 
and power under control of the politicians, 
and which, so long as it is European, we 
are supposed to hate. 
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WELDED RAIL: Seven years experi- 
ence with long lengths of welded rail have 
given the D. & H. an opportunity to make 
comparative cost studies between track so 
equipped and that having standard angle- 
barred rail. A paper herein by the D. & 
H.’s chief engineer gives the result of that 
experience. 

2 
DITCH FIGHT CONTINUES: Tom 
McGrath, who heads the conference of 
interests opposed to the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, has urged opponents of this project 
to continue their fight against it. The 
inclusion of this scheme in the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill, at the request of 
the President, he terms “shocking and un- 
precedented.” Shocking it is indeed—but 
scarcely unprecedented. By handling this 
project as a regular act of Congress, in- 
stead of as a treaty with a foreign power 
—which it is—the President had already 
given notice of his respect for precedents, 
when they stand in the way of his ambi- 
tions. 

a 
TWO NEW “CITIES”: A new outfit 
for the “City of San Francisco” and an- 
other for the “City of Los Angeles” have 
been placed in operation—giving service 
every third day between Chicago and the 
two Pacific Coast termini by these famous 
streamliners. The equipment of the new 
trains is described and illustrated in an 
article elsewhere herein. 

8 


WAGES GEARED TO C. OF L.: 
While the leaders of organized railway 
employees south of the border are trying 
to use the national emergency as a means 
of effecting a huge increase in their wages, 
it is to be noted, by contrast, that in Can- 
ada the unions are content to assure their 
members against hardship from a rising 
cost of living. Wages will go up auto- 
matically as the cost of living increases 
and they will go down, just as automatic- 
ally, when the emergency ends and the 
cost of living declines. Thus it will be 
possible for the Canadian railways to pro- 
tect the jobs of a maximum number of 
men at a time when a job, and not high 
wages, will be every man’s primary con- 
cern. 
& 


THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: In 
our “boxes” on competitive rate-making, 
we have assumed, on what appears to be 
persuasive evidence, that so much traffic 
has been lost to competitors, that rates 
made to recover this traffic would bring 
in more than sufficient new revenue to 
offset losses in rate reductions on traffic 
still moving by rail. Now, however, comes 
a communication (published herein) from 
the Distributors’ Transportation League— 
contending that rate reductions cannot be 
made on high-rated traffic without com- 
pensatory increases on low-rated commodi- 
ties. Who is right? Can anybody be 
sure, without a pretty exhaustive statis- 
tical study? Whose job is it to make 
such a study—or answer the question con- 
clusively without it? There isn’t any 
more important question bearing on the 
future of the railroads than this, is there? 
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TONS AND TON-MILES: The rail- 
roads aren't getting anything like the 
amount of traffic (carloads) that they got 
back in ’29—but the amount of freight 
movement (ton-miles) is now running at 
the highest level in history. This distinc- 
tion is made clear in the leading editorial 
herein, which has a chart showing car- 
loadings and ton-miles in percentages of 
1926. In May, 1941, carloadings were only 


82 per cent of the total for May, 1926, but 
revenue ton-miles were 111 per cent of 
those of May, 1926. 

2: 


HOW SHARE EARNINGS?: In the 
past ten years, railroad earnings per share 
of stock have been 87 per cent less than 
in the 1908-17 decade—while earnings per 
employee have been 115 per cent greater. 
Even if there were no wage increase, rail- 
road stock this year has been earning at 
the rate of only about $6.25, which is less 
than the annual per share earning in the 
ten years prior to the last war. The lead- 
ing editorial herein suggests that stock 
earnings ought to be allowed to catch up 
to a decent average. The average em- 
ployee did not share deeply in the adver- 
sity of the ’Thirties. What moral or 
economic claim has he to a share in the 
present alleged “prosperity”—at least, un- 
til the stockholders get caught up on their 
deficiencies ? 
& 

TRANSPORT BOARD IS IN: The 
Transportation Study Board—Dr. Smith 
and Messrs. Webb and Childe—has been 
sworn in and is now looking around for 
office space and considering the employ- 
ment of a staff. Well, boys, we hope you 
realize how much the future welfare of 
the whole country (not just some pet in- 
terests in the Missouri Valley, Mr. Childe) 
depends upon your concept of your re- 
sponsibility, and the character and in- 
telligence which you can summon to your 


assistance. 
a 


DOMESTIC FUEHRERS: Well, a 
ship yard refuses to fire its help who won't 
pay their union dues—so the government 
seizes the ship yard. And we are all sup- 
posed to be very enthusiastic for freeing 
Europe and Asia of the curse of govern- 
ments which ruthlessly push people 
around. Our national unity bogs down 
because our leaders are much too guilty, 
themselves, of the faults in foreigners 
against which they strive to arouse our 
anger. Matthew 7, 3 still holds. 
oo) 


RRS. AND THE TAX BILL: R. V. 
Fletcher, representing the railroads, made 
a strong and apparently convincing case to 
the Senate Finance Committee against the 
proposed “super” levy of 10 per cent on the 
increased incomes of corporations paying 
taxes on the basis of invested capital. At 
any rate, the committee appears to have 
accepted his presentation, because it wiped 
out the proposed tax. The railroads made 
next to nothing in the depression years— 
and the 10 per cent levy was an attempt 
to put a penalty impost on their present 


modest earnings under the theory that, 
somehow, such earnings constitute “excess 
profits.” However one may despair of 
the administrative branch of the govern- 
ment and the horde of unprincipled in- 
competents which it has brought to Wash- 
ington, there still exists a bed-rock of com- 
petence and integrity at the other end of 
the capital, as this decision shows. 

9 
CANADIAN WAGES SETTLED: 
The railway unions in Canada are not try- 
ing to use their country’s peril as an oc- 
casion for high-jacking large wage in- 
creases for themselves. They will, instead, 
receive automatically, as a bonus, $1.25 a 
week for each 5 points that the cost-of- 
living index exceeds that of August, 1939. 
Details of this settlement are given in the 
news pages herein. 

) 
P. & S. IN CRISIS TIME: For one 
thing the B. & M. is keeping a close check 
on the time it is taking to get deliveries 
on various classes of materials, and is 
changing the tempo of its purchasing pro- 
gram to fit. This and other expedients 
which the road is adopting to gear its 
purchasing program to the necessities of 
the present emergency are described in an 
article in this issue. 

* 
LOCO. DRAFT CONTROL: Exces- 
sive draft induced when locomotives are 
worked at or near capacity is believed to 
be an important source of fuel waste, and 
to involve other difficulties—cinder cutting, 
for instance, and excessive smoke. A de- 
vice for controlling draft automatically has 
received extensive tests on the Lehigh Val- 
ley, which are described herein. A mate- 
rial saving in fuel consumption is noted. 

, 


TRANSPORT CRACK-UP?: The 
program of freight car construction is 
moving along at only about half the speed 
necessary to give the railroads the 1,800,000 
cars they plan to have by October, 1942. 
So Ralph Budd told the Public Utilities 
Commissioners in St. Paul this week. It 
is the government’s failure to get the car 
builders the materials they need which is 
causing the slow-down and, unless it is 
remedied quickly, the roads are going to 
be 100,000 cars shy of their October, 1942, 
goal. 
3B 

RIO GRANDE NARROW-GAGE: 
The I. C. C. has given the D. & R. G. W. 
authority to abandon its narrow-gage line 
extending from Colorado into New Mex- 
ico, this being the case where a few sen- 
ators barged in and attempted to assume 
jurisdiction, cats-pawing for the Dear 
Sirs and Brothers. The theory activating 
these objectors is that the railroads should 
be operated to provide jobs and to give 
service, even when there is very little de- 
mand for the latter. The idea that an in- 
vested dollar is entitled to wages doesn’t 
enter the calculation—although the Sirs 
and Brothers themselves don’t seem to be 
eager to invest their money in such proper- 
ties. 


AIRLINES USE S.A.: The alert air- 
lines are beginning to use personable 
young ladies as traffic solicitors, according 
to “Business Week.” The talent selected 
for these jobs, besides being comely, must 
have a college education and be from 22 
to 30 years of age. The solicitors-to-be are 
given six months’ training—in plane oper- 
ation, public speaking and fashion informa- 
tion—and are then turned loose on the 
prospects; not only individuals, but Junch- 
eon groups and other gatherings of men 
calculated to be particularly susceptible to 
this type of sales argument. 

) 
TIE STUDY: Results of the Burlington’s 
long-range study of tie life are revealed in 
an article elsewhere herein. Seven per 
cent of ties installed in test tracks 31 years 
ago are still in service. 

a 
MORE “UMBRELLA” RATES: The 
Commission has issued another one of its 
“umbrella” decisions—now becoming habit- 
ual—on competitive rates on petroleum 
products. The railroads are required to 
boost their rates to a level far above a 
fully-compensatory basis—just so both 
railroad and truck rates are made equal 
at an artificial level high enough to 
enable the trucks to stay in business. This 
line of I..C. C. action is establishing by 
government coercion, and to the public 
detriment, a monopoly condition where 
competition is the natural situation—thus 
reversing the whole theory of regulation, 
which was originally intended to retain the 
advantages of competition to the public 
under conditions of natural monopoly. 

8 
PENSION TAXES: The retirement 
Board has issued a statement, clucking con- 
tentedly over an increase of 16 million 
dollars in pension tax collections in fiscal 
year 1941 as compared with fiscal ’40. 
Better railroad business and more jobs 
is what did it, and the increase is welcome 
because actuaries have viewed the pension 
fund with alarm and expressed doubts 
that the present rate of pension taxes 
would keep it solvent. A great deal de- 
pends on the degree of railroad prosperity. 
The unioneers who are now trying to give 
carriers a wage basis which would wreck 
their post-war employing power are, in 
effect, assiduously cutting the ground right 
from under their own prospective pensions. 


THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
Truck loadings in July were almost 36 
per cent above those of July, a year ago. 
Carloadings on the railroads were up about 
21 per cent. We know that the railroad 
increase was, pretty much, defense traffic 
—which will vanish with the wind when 
peace comes. But how about the 36 per 
cent increase in truck tonnage? Is that all 
defense business too—or is it not, perhaps, 
in large part, consumers’ goods, which the 
trucks are taking away from us pain- 
lessly now, but the loss of which will be 
doubly hard to take when the war is over? 
Who knows? Whose business is it to 
find out? 
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HANK WALLACE, SATRAP: Vice- 


President Henry Wallace — star-gazing 
mystic, railroad-baiter, aspirant to the 
Spanish language, and Biblical student 


who seems to fancy himself in the role of 
Joseph at the court of a modern Pharaoh— 
has been named to head a superior priori- 
ties board, known as SPAB. There are 
six other members on the board, only two 
of them (Knox and Knudsen) with ex- 
ecutive experience in industry. The others 
are an elder statesman (War Secretary 
Stimson), a labor leader (Sidney Hill- 
man), a New Deal statistics juggler (Leon 
Henderson), and a social service worker 
(Harry Hopkins). Donald Nelson will 
serve the board as executive director. 

9s 
“GRAND CIRCLE” CONTINUED: 
The reduced “grand circle” railroad fares, 
by which the customer may swing all away 
across the continent and back for only $90 
(in coaches—$135 plus $45 for a Pull- 
man lower) are to be continued indefinitely. 
Established experimentally in 1939, these 
popular rates have since been continued 
from year to year; and are now to be 
kept. going “until further notice.” 

e 

PHONEY “GAS” CRISIS: “The east- 
ern seaboard’s gasoline crisis has show- 
ered” many benefits on the big oil com- 
panies—such is the conclusion of a feature 
writer, Guy Richards, in a series of three 
articles in the New York Daily News. 
The crisis has been an excuse, enabling 
the big fellows to go farther with their 
“integration” — for example, controlling 
their own transportation to an even larger 
degree ; and getting authority to build pipe- 
lines which they never would have se- 
cured under normal conditions. “Thus,” 
Author Richards concludes, “through the 
‘sacrifice’ of a few tankers and a few 
months’ debate, the oil companies have won 
a concession to extend one of the most 
profitable parts of their integration.” Not 
only that, but they have also been able to 
boost their prices. J. J. Pelley, as re- 
ported in the news pages herein, has also 
shed light on this alleged gas shortage. 

2 
STATE COMMISSION MEET: The 
railroad and utilities commissioners had 
their annual meeting last week, and the 
report thereof is printed in this issue. 
Ralph Budd impressed the delegates with 
the seriousness of the transportation situa- 
tion the country faces (part of this speech 
we reported last week). The commissioners 
went on record as opposing the I. C. C.’s 
“unwarranted interference” with state 
control over motor vehicle weights and 
sizes. (Yoo-hoo, A. T. A., Dept. of Com- 
merce and all the rest of you “trade bar- 
rier” buncombe artists.) On the other 
hand, the commissioners have fallen for the 
“reciprocity” gag of the truck crowd— 
while they deplore the basing of truck 
rates on rail classifications. 

® 
SANTA FE. CURVES: Curve reduction 
on the Santa Fe’s Chicago-Kansas City 
line—undertaken to smooth the way of 
Streamliners over this route—is described 
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in an article herein. But it isn’t only the 
streamliners that have benefited from these 
changes; acceleration of merchandise trains 
has also been made easier thereby. Maxi- 
mum curvature of 1 deg. 30 min. has been 
established, but curves within this limit 
have also been eased up where the cost 
was reasonable. Interesting methods were 
employed in doing the job—which was 
largely motorized. 

3 
GAS RATES IN S. W.: Our scout on 
the competitive rates front, in his report 
this week, gets into the I. C. C. decision 
requiring Southwestern carriers to boost 
their gas rates to provide an “umbrella” 
so that trucks can come in and take away 
the business. The excuse offered for this 
decision was the failure of the roads to 
proffer cost evidence but, as our scout re- 
minds us, the Commission isn’t so particu- 
lar when the trucks want to put in back- 
haul rates: and it wasn’t so exacting, 
either, when it took it into its head to re- 
duce passenger fares in the East. 

® 
TRANSPORT BOARD CALIBER: 
General Hugh Johnson animadverted in his 
daily column on August 30 on the personnel 
of the new Transport Board. He contrasted 
the comparative obscurity of these worthies 
with the National Transportation Commit- 
tee (1932) which, though formed under 
private auspices, was nevertheless able to 
command the services of a former Presi- 
dent of the U. S. (Coolidge), and such out- 
standing citizens as Al Smith, Clark 
‘Howell, Barney Baruch and Alexander 
Legge. Said General: Johnson: “For a 
national advisory board’s findings to carry 
authority and conviction, its members 
should be men of something approaching 
rational stature and some greater distinc- 
tion than local office-holding, kindness to 
their families and love for their mothers.” 

& 
HONEST WAGE FIGURES: The 
I. C. C. has issued a statement clarifying 
its wage statistics, showing how they differ 
from those of the Retirement Board which 
are being dishonestly used by union leaders 
to fool the public into thinking that the 
average man working on the railroads gets 
$500 less a year than he does. If a man 
works throughout the year on the rail- 
roads, his average pay, as the I. C. C. 
clearly demonstrates, is well above $1800. 
The commission statement is reviewed in 
the news pages herein. 

-) 


YANKEE TRUCK RATES: Attacks 
by the “pick and choose” school of truck 
rate-making on the New England basis of 
truck rates (costs reflecting the “inherent 
economies” of truck service) get scant sym- 
pathy from the examiner’s report which, 
very largely, supports the existing rate 
basis. The New England railroads entered 
the case, but did not take sides in behalf, 
either of defenders of the existing type of 
rates, or the attackers—who want to adopt 
railroad classifications and thus “umbrella” 
the truck rates up to the railroad level; 
thereby facilitating the “pick and choose” 
process. 
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‘S. A. under the New Deal. 


FRT. OR PSGR. LOCOS.: Recent New 
York Central experience in pioneering lo- 
comotive development is discussed by P. 
W. Kiefer, chief engineer m. p. and r. s., 
in the concluding installment, published 
herein, of his recent A. S. M. E. paper on 
this subject. Particularly, Mr. Kiefer re- 
lates the Central’s interesting problem 
arising from the necessity of having freight 
power which, in a pinch, can perform sat- 
isfactorily in the road’s exacting passenger 
service; and how it has coped with this 
job. 
. 2 
MANAGERS’ REVOLUTION: A book 
entitled “The Managerial Revolution” has 
been recently published, and has caught the 
attention of thoughtful people all over the 
country—railroad men included. What the 
author eontends is that owners (i. e., stock- 
holders) have largely abdicated the task of 
managing business and have turned the job 
over to hired managers; and that these 
managers are running business with little 
or no regard to the interests of the owners; 
and that this disregard of owners is lead- 
ing to government ownership. Further- 
more, under government ownership, busi- 
ness is not run for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, but primarily for that of the bureau- 
crats in charge. This is what has hap- 
pened already in Russia, in Italy and in 
Germany and—as the author conclusively 
demonstrates—is also happening in the U. 
The author 
claims that this development is inevitable, 
but our editorial shows that it is nothing 
of the kind. 
sd 


FDR & FREEDOM: “The rights of 
free labor . . . could not exist without the 
rights of free enterprise’—so said Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, with great truth, in his 
Labor Day speech. But such general 
principles, however noble and valid, are 
not worth much if they are not put into 
practice. The St. Lawrence waterway is 
not free enterprise—because free enter- 
prise means that people pay for what they 
want; whereas in the case of the St. Law- 
rence millions of Americans are to be 
forced by the tax-collectors to pay for 
water transportation that they do not want. 
The New Deal is busy as a bee-hive de- 
stroying free enterprise in this country— 
by competing with it socialistically and 
unfairly, by taxing and regulating it to 
death, and by withdrawing protection of 
its property from mob violence. 
* 


THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: A 
strike vote taken by the railway union is, 
actually, a vote of confidence in their lead- 
ers and the election machinery is in their 
hands. How many national or state elec- 
tions would go against the party in power 
if that party had exclusive control of the 
election machinery and counted all the bal- 
lots; and, especially, if the party in power 
was the one which controlled the wording 
of the ballots and had a monopoly of all 
electioneering? How democratic would 
the country be with such election prac- 
tices? How democratic are the unions? 
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LOOK THE BOARD OVER: By 
naming on the “Emergency Board” to re- 
port on the wage controversy a majority of 
persons who have held office under the 
New Deal, the President undoubtedly ex- 
pects that the findings of this Board will 
reflect Administration policies. As the 
leading editorial herein points out, the 
report of this Board will reveal, more 
than mere words possibly could, what the 
Administration’s real policy is, for instance, 
on price inflation. Large, indiscriminate, 
and unconditional wage advances would in- 
evitably have an inflationary effect—and, if 
they were granted without compensatory 
rate increases, would seriously threaten 
both private ownership of the railways and 
the carriers’ ability to finance needed im- 
provements. This Administration has 
fooled a lot of people with its words. It 
has never fooled anybody who carefully 
examined its deeds. 

.) 
FAKE SHORTAGES: Well, the alleged 
“gasoline shortage” in the East has blown 
up in the face of the Secretary of the 
Interior who, along with other New Deal- 
ers, apparently conceived of this “short- 
age” as a justification for transferring in- 
creased economic power to government 
officials. And now they are talking about 
a “transportation shortage”’—but, as the 
leading editorial herein demonstrates, there 
won't be any, unless the government denies 
rolling stock manufacturers the materials 
they need, and throws them away on pipe- 
lines, St. Lawrence canals and other boon- 
doggling socialistic projects. 

8 
RRS NEED MONEY: While the New 
Deal sand-throwers in the journal bearings 
of free enterprise are professing to know 
so much more than railroad men do about 
the needs of the railroads for rolling stock, 
these same “experts” are ignoring the fact 
that railroads also need lots of money for 
maintenance of way and structures and for 
rehabilitation and improvement of railway 
structures. For technical financial reasons, 
it happens that the railroads can finance 
new rolling stock purchases even when 
their general credit is not of the best. But 
they cannot finance adequate maintenance 
—or structural improvements—out of any- 
thing except reasonable net earnings, and 
credit which is dependent upon such earn- 
ings. The report of the “emergency board” 
will reveal whether the Administration 
proposes to allow the railroads to provide 
for adequate roadway and structures over 
which to haul their increasing supply of 
rolling stock. 

® 
FASTER TURNS ON CARS: The 
railroads in June turned the average serv- 
iceable freight car from load to load in 
12% days. Vice-President C. H. Buford 
of the A. A. R. told transportation officers 
in Chicago last week that this turning time 
would have to be reduced to 11.8 days this 
fall, or else the carriers will be 90,000 cars 
short of handling a peak weekly loading 
of 960,000 cars. Chairman Kendall of the 


Car Service Division warned the audience 
to “police daily the accumulation of cars 
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at industries— particularly at common 
points where competitive conditions may 
complicate matters.” 

J 
WAGES IN CANADA & U. S.: By a 
distinction which is difficult to compre- 
hend, the railway unions turned down an 
offer by the U. S. railways for a wage 
increase, fluctuating with the cost of living 
—a basis which the self-same unions ac- 
cepted in the case of the Canadian lines. 

. 
COMPROMISE WITH EVIL?: An 
“old, old reader” suggests that on this page 
and elsewhere in the Railway Age we 
should deal more generously with the poli- 
ticians who, by stealth and while pretend- 
ing great love for the common folks, are 
trying to enslave Americans to state social- 
ism. It is true that debate of controversial 
issues ought to assume honesty and good 
intentions on the other side where there is 
the slightest suspicion that such qualities 
exist. But what is the duty of a self- 
respecting journalist where, by long study 
and careful observation, he is convinced to 
the contrary? Should he share his infor- 
mation with his readers, or encourage them 
to believe that obvious scalawags and plot- 
ters against free institutions are possessed 
of virtues and intentions of which they are 
devoid? It was by speaking generously of 
scoundrels—overlooking the evil in them 
or ascribing to them noble motives which 
they claimed but did not possess—that 
easy-going Europeans lost their political 
and economic liberty. 

7) 
HIGHER TOURIST RATE: The 
Pullman Company has secured permission 
to raise its charge for space in tourist 
sleepers from 50 per cent of the standard 
sleeper price to 66% per cent thereof. This 
will raise the cost of a tourist lower, for 
instance, from Chicago to San Francisco 
from $8.95 to $11.05. There is no change 
in the “intermediate” railroad fare for 
tourist car travel. The I. C. C. in allowing 
this increase agreed with the Pullman 
Company that there was a bigger gap be- 
tween the prices for standard and tourist 
space than was warranted by the differ- 
ence in the service. 

i) 
THE SUPT. & M. OF W.: The 
superintendent has large opportunities for 
promoting the efficiency of track mainte- 
nance on his division—and nine important 
steps that he can take to reduce maintenance 
costs, and improve its quality, are gone 
into in a report published elsewhere in these 
pages. Just for instance—consider how 
roadway work can be facilitated on mul- 
tiple tracks by the diversion of traffic away 
from the track upon which work is being 
done; provided, of course, that such diver- 
sion does not entail serious delays to trains. 

.) 
PIPE LINE TURN-DOWN: The 24- 
in. Texas-New York pipeline, alleged to be 
needed to relieve the East Coast gasoline 
“shortage,” got turned down on a steel 
priority—the assumption being that the 
metal will better serve national defense if 
it is used for freight cars and ships. 
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JOBS JUMP SOME MORE: Railroad 
jobs in mid-August this year went above 
the 1,200,000 mark, being pretty close to 
14 per cent above last year. The biggest 
proportionate rise over a year ago (better 
than 17 per cent) was in m. of w. But 
train and engine service was up almost as 
much (just shy of 17 per cent). 
) 


MORE S. S. COACHES: Twenty more 
stainless steel cars have been delivered 
to the Santa Fe—for service on “EI 
Capitan,” the “San Diegan” and other 
modern trains of the system, and are de- 
scribed in an illustrated article elsewhere 
in this issue. Fourteen of the cars are 
chair cars, two are for mail, three are 
lounge and observation cars and one is a 
diner. 


.) 
“THE STATE, THAT’S ME”: D. B. 
Robertson issued to the press over last 
week-end a second installment of his own 
“Mein Kampf,” fussing away at railroad 
managements, this publication and such of 
the rest of the press which refuses to ac- 
quiesce in his peculiar and highly self- 
satisfied opinions. How, this once-amiable 
labor chief asks one of his newspaper crit- 
ics, can organized labor be against the gov- 
ernment when “we stand for the govern- 
ment and the government stands for us?” 
That’s right, Mr. R., you are standing for 
the St. Lawrence canal, too, aren’t you? 
You speak intelligently against it, but you 
tell the politicians who are putting it over 
that they don’t need to pay any attention 
to your arguments; you boys are going to 
keep on voting for them just the same. 
8 


TO “PLAN” OR NOT: “Planning” 
for transportation (by which the “planners” 
usually mean -either government owner- 
ship or something pretty close to it) is 
being warmly discussed by people out- 
side the transportation business, as a look 
at the news pages herein will reveal. A 
New Dealish outfit, known as the National 
Planning Association, has put out a pam- 
phlet strongly advocating “planning” for 
transportation under governmental aegis— 
while the official publication of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce is opposing this 
type of “planning.” What doesn’t seem to 
occur to the “planners” is that the only 
unplanned and completely chaotic part of 
the transportation picture today is that part 
under direct government ownership— 
waterways, highways, air facilities. These 
things are being built by independent 
government agencies which take no thought 
of each other’s existence. Before the 
government tries “planning” for the rail- 
roads, it might first demonstrate its com- 
petence by setting in order the transpor- 
tation plant over which it already has 
ownership and control. 
-) 

BETTER PHONE SERVICE: Santa 
Fe offices throughout the system—from 
Chicago to the Gulf and the Pacific Coast 
—have been linked by a modern multi- 
channel carrier-current system for tele- 
phone and telegraph communication. The 
installation is described in an article herein. 
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OPM ON CAR SUPPLY: A memo- 
randum circulated around OPM and finally 
was made public this week which carried 
the startling prediction that the railroads 
will have a shortage of 132,000 cars this 
Fall, and that 370,000 cars will have to 
be built in the coming year to prevent a 
shortage in the Fall of 1942. The leading 
editorial herein is devoted to the critical 
analysis of this amazing forecast. This 
OPM scare piece carries a veiled hint that 
some further governmental intervention 
into railroad operations might not make the 
prospects so frightening. 
3 


LOADINGS LEVEL FALLS: The pre- 
dicted shortage of 132,000 cars this Fall 
is based on an estimate that 1941 car- 
loadings will run 27 per cent higher than 
in 1940. Since loadings in the first eight 
months were only 18 per cent above those 
of last year, loadings in the last four 
months would have to run 45 per cent 
ahead of 1940 in order to make this OPM 
Statistical masterpiece come true. But in 
recent weeks the loadings increase over 
last year has been declining instead of 
rising—having been only 15 per cent in the 
first two weeks of September. 

* 
BUT THE ICE IS THIN: The OPM 
estimator does not stick by his figure of a 
27 per cent increase over 1941 in arriving 
at his conjecture for the Fall peak. He 
sets it at 1,030,000 cars, which isn’t much 
different from the estimate we ourselves 
made a few months ago. However, as 
our editorial points out, changing facts 
ought also to change estimates, and it 
does not now look as if 1,000.0°0 weekly 
loadings will be surpassed in October this 
year. But, reckless estimates notwith- 
standing, the carriers and shippers are 
skating on pretty thin ice, and the utmost 
efficiency in the use of existing cars will 
be needed to prevent some shortage from 
occurring. 

S 
1942 ESTIMATES: The OPM prognos- 
ticator guesses that the railroads will get 
50,000,090 carloads next year—or 38 per 
cent more than in 1940—and that the 
Fall peak will rise to 1,140,090. The 
editorial asks why this “authority’s” esti- 
mate for 1942 should be given credence 
when his error for 1941 is demonstrably 
so great. It is pointed out that many in- 
dustries are already producing to capacity, 
and that further defense traffic demands on 
the railroads will probably be consideratly 
offset by declines in civilian traffic. Also, 
defense traffic does not show a seasonal 
peak as civilian traffic does, but is spread 
more evenly throughout the year. Any- 
how, no 300,000 cars can be built in a 
year—and not even half that many can be 
built unless the OPM does a better job 
than it has so far in allocating the neces- 
sary materials to the car builders. 

8 
PSGR. LOCO. MILEAGE: Reliability 
is the characteristic in the locomotive which 
enables it to increase its daily and monthly 
mileage. The improvements in passenger 
locomotive construction which are giving 
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this greater reliability are canvassed in a 
paper herein by A. A. Raymond, superin- 
tendent of fuel and locomotive performance 
of the N. Y. C. Specific steps are sug- 
gested which, if taken, will maximize loco- 
motive mileage. 
9 

SIGNS ON CROSSINGS: No more 
railroad signs on grade crossing structures 
built with federal funds. Such is the edict 
of Thomas MacDonald, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. Mr. MacDonald 
doesn’t object to a dignified little mono- 
gram on the work, provided he has a chance 
to look it over first, but he doesn’t want 
anything around big enough to serve as 
advertising matter. 


.) 
FIGHTS R. R. SOCIALISM: The 
N. I. T. League has a special committee 
to do battle against any attempt to as- 
socialize the railroads. It has asked its 
members for suggestions as to steps the 
League might take to combat propaganda 
of an insidious nature designed to advance 
government ownership. A considerable 
quantity of such propaganda is stated to 
have been observed in recent articles in 
the daily and periodical press. 

» 


Y% MILLION PENSIONERS: The 
Railroad Retirement Board this week certi- 
fied its 250,000th pensioner—a Soo line 
brakeman at Waupaca, Wis.; and, in cele- 
bration thereof, the board’s regional di- 
rector went to Waupaca to present in 
person the pensioner’s first check. 

® 
OIL DISPUTE CONTINUES: The 
controversy over the fake oil “shortage” 
in the East continued to burn brichtly in 
the national capital this week. The big 
Texas-New York pineline appears to ke 
definitely out,~by action of the Priorities 
Boardyeunless the proponents will build it 
of seamless tubing instead of from pipe 
made from steel plates. The oil com- 
panies do not appear to be satisfied with 
the liberal reductions in rates granted to 
them by the railroads. The customer who 
comes to the carriers only when he is in 
a jam expects super-favors not demanded 
by or accorded to the regular clientele. 

a 
PASSENGER ECONOMY: All 
through passenger service between Chica- 
go and Florida is to be operated this 
winter on the three-route stagger plan, 
which was initiated last winter with the 
streamlined coach trains. The details of 
the pro‘ect are set forth elsewhere herein. 
In the East, a number of shifts and re- 
ductions are to be made in  nassenger 
schedules with the end of daylight sav- 
ing, as is recounted in the news pages 
in this issue. Greater thrift in the pro- 
vision of passenger service injures nobody; 
it merely spends the railroad operating 
expense dollar where it will do the most 
gond—and, in an industry faced with the 
difficulties that confront the railroads, 
thrift with its resources is in the interest 
of emplovees, patrons and owners alike. 
To say nothing of providing equinment 
where it is needed to keep both military 
and civilian production going. 
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CANADA & THE UNIONS: Jp till 
now, in Canada, strikes in industries neces- 
sary to the war effort have been outlawed, 
prior to an investigation and report on the 
dispute by a “conciliation board” (some- 
thing like the provisions for settling labor 
disputes on the railways south of the bor- 
der). But now, according to a dispatch 
from Ottawa to the New York Times, a 
further hindrance has been put in the way 
of defense strikes, in that they are hence- 
forth illegal even after the “conciliation 
board” report—unless a secret ballot dis- 
closes that a majority of the employees 
involved favor the walk-out. The Do- 
minion government took this action because 
it found that strikes were being initiated 
by union leaders alone or by a _ small 
minority of employees. Illegal strikers 
may be fined up to $500 or jailed for a 
year. 
© 

HIAWATHA®S’ BIG AUG.: The Mil- 
waukee’s “Hiawathas,” with extra sections, 
carried more customers in August than in 
any month since these popular trains went 


into service. 
8 


“EMERGENCY” MEETING: The 
“emergency board” held its first session in 
Chicago this week, and announced that 
it is asking the President to give it till 
November 1 to complete its report. Mean- 
time, the board has also taken jurisdiction 
in the Express Agency wage dispute. Our 
account of the opening session, on another 
page herein, sets forth the conflicting claims 
of counsel for the opposing sides. The 
union spokesmen seem to put great re- 
liance for proving their case upon the ad- 
mitted greater unit output per employee 
(achieved by an increased investment of 
capital per employee and by constantly-im- 
proving technique of management, and not 
at all by greater efficiency or harder work 
by the individual employee). Manage- 
ment spokesmen, on the other hand, ask the 
embarrassing question: “What will become 
of railroad jobs if, at the end of the de- 
fense effort, the railroads are handicapped 
by high labor costs in meeting greatly in- 
creased competition ?” 
7) 


WHO THEY ARE: The background of 
each one of the five members of the 
“emergency board” is given in an article 
herein. Noteworthy is the fact that the 
chairman, Dean Morse, in his dealing with 
maritime labor troubles on the Pacific 
Coast, appears to have given satisfaction 
to both unions and employers. Also, per- 
haps, of some interest is Member Thomp- 
son’s previous “emergency board” experi- 
ence in which he joined in a strong state- 
ment to the effect that these disputes ought 
not be allowed to go to “emergency 
boards ;” that they ought to be settled by 
arbitration. That is just the advice which 
the railroads tried to follow in this case— 
but, as usual, without success. And so it 
will likely continue to be as long as the 
unions are given reason to believe that the 
personnel of “emergency boards” is more 
likely than arbitrators to be inclined their 
way. 
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THIS WAR IS DIFFERENT: The 
President of the United States when last 
we fought a war had not been pursuing 
policies designed to promote state socialism. 
There were no plans in 1917-18, as there 
are now, for continuing huge government 
spending after the war ceased. The gov- 
ernment, prior to the last war, had not 
been spending money extravagantly for 
eight years; there was no top-heavy na- 
tional debt. This war is more mechanical 
than the last, and hence more new inven- 
tions and new plants calculated to alter 
radically the peace-time flow of traffic 
may be expected from it. These are a 
few of the reasons cited in the leading edi- 
torial herein why railroad policy-makers 
need to explore with accuracy and com- 
pleteness the probabilities which lie before 
them, so that revolutionary facts may be 
met with plans based on adequate fore- 
knowledge. 
e 


WHAT IS GOING TO HAPPEN?: 
The leading editorial herein advances fur- 
ther the discussion of the question of the 
quality and quantity of railroad research 
into economic problems—initiated in these 
pages by the anonymous memorandum from 
a railroad statistician, which was published 
in our September 13 issue. The editorial con- 
cludes that the major objective of the kind 
of research most needed should be the 
protection and increase of gross revenues 
rather than the reduction of expenses. Not 
that the latter is less important, but it 
has received a great deal of effective atten- 
tion already—while the former has been 
only lightly touched. The suggestion is made 
also that research into the question of gross 
revenues, probably, needs to be carried on 
by individual carriers, rather than as a co- 
operative enterprise. 
-) 


ERIE FINANCING: The Erie’s car- 
rying through a financing operation (not 
equipment) by the unusual expedient of 
competitive bidding is concisely reported 
in the financial columns of the news sec- 
tion herein. Also of significance in this 
novel transaction is the provision made by 
the underwriters for sale of the issue to 
large purchasers at a different price from 
that established for smaller participants. 
® 


THROTTLING THE DIESEL: “The 
handling of the throttle of the Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive compares in no way with 
the handling of the steam locomotive’s 
throttle. It is in this that the electric 
equipment can be subjected to severe abuse 
and high maintenance costs.” This is one 
of the many points on the road foreman’s 
job with Diesel power discussed in a 
paper by General Mechanical Instructor 
Quarles of the Atlantic Coast Line, and 
published herein with the proceedings of 
this week’s meeting of the locomotive su- 
pervisors. 
2 


CARS WITH CO. MATL.: Mainte- 


nance department officers were urged to go 
easy on work trains and in tying up cars 
with company material—the admonition 
coming from Vice-President Buford of the 


The Week at a Glance 


A. A. R. at the roadmasters’ meeting, re- 
ported herein. Detention of cars with 
company material, while it has been dras- 
tically reduced, is still much too high, and, 
Mr. Buford told his hearers, “You men 
here today are responsible for a lot of it.” 
Chief Engineer Kulp of the C. & N. W. 
dealt with the same subject in his address 
to the maintenance men, and said that the 
railroads have a job on their hands to 
equal the unloading speed attained on gov- 
ernment work. 
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ARMY TRACKAGE: The government 
had defense projects under way on August 
1 this year, entailing the construction of 
1,256 miles of track—and new contracts in 
the Ordnance Department alone call for 
1,356 more track-miles. Such was the 
revelation of Colonel L. R. Groves of the 
Army’s Constructions Division in his ad- 
dress to the roadmasters, reported else- 
where in these pages. 

) 
“COAL EQUIVALENT”: How to 
compare the fuel performance of electric 
and oil-burning locomotives with those 
using coal received further discussion in a 
committee report to the Locomotive Super- 
visory Officers, abstracted elsewhere in 
these pages. Different formulas for re- 
ducing different fuels to comparable units 
are discussed. -The committee concludes 
that no-one arbitrary standard can be 
used for the entire country, but that “there 
is no reasonable justification for the ex- 
treme variation in values that the present 
reports show.” 

c) 


TRANSPORT BOARD REPORT: 
The Smith-Webb-Childe board has made 
its first report to the President. For one 
thing, it warns that it is going to put the 
bite on Congress for more money. Then 
it states its intention of using the material 
already collected on transportation by other 
government agencies. Look it over, boys, 
but don’t think it is gospel just because 
it bears the imprint of the Government 
Printing Office. There are government 
agencies that have been ‘known to be just 
slightly prejudiced on the transportation 
question. And not all of the “experts” 
who have delved into transportation at the 
taxpayers’ expense can be cleared of sus- 
picion of harboring enthusiasms other than 
that for the common weal. 
) 


MORE WORK PER CAR: The work 
that the railroads are getting today out of 
a limited quantity of freight cars is some- 
thing to marvel at—as W. D. Beck of the 
Car Service Division made clear to the 
car department officers at their Chicago 
meeting this week. The bad order ratio 
(4.8 per cent) is the lowest in history and 
each car is giving three-fifths more service 
than in 1918. This remarkable record is 
attributed by Mr. Beck, not only to the 
alertness of railroad organizations, but 
especially to the magnificent co-operation of 
the Shippers Advisory Boards, with their 
“vigilance committees”; and to the fact 
that government agencies are loading cars 
heavily and releasing them promptly. 
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TRUCKS ON THE G. M. & O.: The 
G. M. & O. is a thoroughgoing believer in 
co-ordinating rail and highway service, as 
an article herein, descriptive of its opera- 
tions, reveals. The system is almost en- 
tirely paralleled, now, with truck routes; 
and complete paralleling is the goal. While 
truck operations are handicapped in some 
instances as to interstate operations, by I. C. 
C. restrictions on the kind of traffic which 
can. be taken—the highway vehicles are 
used as far as these limitations allow to 
give a combined rail-plus-truck service 
which neither agency, acting independ- 
ently, could match. The arrangement gives 
the shipping community a superior service, 
and has brought to the company a large 
volume of business which, otherwise, it 
would not be enjoying. 


REASONS FOR PAY RISE: The al- 
leged “increased productivity” of railroad 
employees and insistence that railroad 
wages are lower than those paid for com- 
parable work in other industry are the 
principal arguments advanced thus far by 
the non-operating unions before the “emer- 
gency board” to justify their claims for 
more money. The chief reason cited for 
granting paid vacations is that other in- 
dustries (some of which are making a lot 
more money than they ever did before) are 
granting this concession to the help. The 
report on the opening sessions of the hear- 
ings, published herein, reveals that, pos- 
sibly, a lot more railroads are involved in 
this case than thought they were. 
s 


HOT BOXES AN INDICATOR: 
Twenty years ago, hot boxes on freight 
cars were 5 times as frequent as they are 
today and engine failures were 7 times as 
frequent. Attention was drawn to this 
fact by V. R. Hawthorne in his address 
to the joint meeting of mechanical officers 
this week in Chicago, reported herein. Mr. 
Hawthorne cited this accomplishment as 
a quantitative measure of the effectiveness 
of collaboration of railway officers, in 
groups such as that which he was address- 
ing, in finding answers to their common 
problems; and in making the accomplish- 
ments of each the property of all. Contin- 
ued unspectacular research, both by rail- 
roads and manufacturers, was also credited 
for the unrelenting progress being made 
in mechanical department performance. 


200 ARMY MIKADOS?: Of major 
interest in the equipment market activities 
revealed in the news pages herein is an 
unconfirmed report that the War Depart- 
ment is inquiring for some 200 Mikado 
type locomotives, to be given an A-l-A 
priority rating. The effect of such an or- 
der, preferred above the locomotives which 
the railroads have ordered and which they 
will need to handle next year’s prospective 
traffic, is bound to cause concern; especially 
since equipment deliveries are dangerously 
behind schedule already. We will leave it 
to others to speculate why the War De- 
partment is in such a hurry to get so 
many locomotives of a type which does 
not appear especially suited for service on 
the North American continent. 
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PROTECT THE CAR BY ABSORBING 
THE PUNISHMENT OF SHIFTING 
LOADS. 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MFG. COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
WORKS: HAMMOND, INDIANA NEW KENSINGTON, PA. WARREN, OHIO 
CHICAGO OFFICE — 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Look Ahead to Still Higher Speeds 


. . . With Inland Control-Cooled Rails! 


Many freight trains now operate on schedules that would 
have been considered satisfactory for passenger service a 
few years ago. Scores of bright new streamliners flash 
back and forth between cities, and railroad men work 
early and late to give new comforts, improved services 


and still higher speeds. 


In this dramatic improvement of our basic transporta- 
tion, Inland Steel is playing an important part. Inland 
Control-Cooled Rails were developed in answer to the 


needs of today and tomorrow. Rail failures which seemed 
unavoidable only a few years ago do not exist today. 
Traffic, faster and heavier than ever before, rolls along 
Inland Control-Cooled Rails that have a record of 
— of service unbroken by a single transverse fissure 
ailure. 


To assure safe movement of railroad equipment, at the 
higher speeds of tomorrow, use Inland Control-Cooled 
Rails. 


SHEETS . STRIP - TIN PLATE . BARS - PLATES - FLOOR PLATE - STRUCTURALS . PILING . RAILS - TRACK ACCESSORIES - REINFORCING BARS 


STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO « District Offices: MILWAUKEE - DETROIT - ST. PAUL - ST.LOUIS - KANSAS CITY 
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UNIT 
~ TYTAMPERS 


Gt 9s. Jime Jo Think of 
Your 1942 Requirements 


BARCO 
Unit Jytampors 


will provide you with the most flexible, convenient and 
efficient method of maintaining best possible track to meet 
the demands of increased business, higher speeds and 
heavier loads at lowest possible cost. 


Each unit is entirely self-contained and easily carried by 
one man—no auxiliary equipment is needed—initial 
capital expense is low. Units can be quickly assembled 
for gang tamping, or readily distributed to section 
gangs for spot tamping. 


SIX YEARS SATISFACTORY SERVICE — NOW USED BY 75 RAILROADS 


BARCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


NOT INCORPORATED 
1899 W. Winnemac Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


IN CANADA: BARCO Tytampers may also be operated from a small light-wei opt cor cen- 
tral power plant for out of face tamping, as shown above. is unit, 


THE HOLDEN COMPANY, Ltd. weighing less than 100 Ib., and costing less than $100, is supplying power 


Montreal - Moncton <- Toronto - Winnipeg - Vancouver to 12 BARCO ete 


Spot tamping at busy terminals and crossings is quickly and easily 
handled—no auxiliary equipment in the way. 
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SIMPLEX SNUBBERS promote 
easy viding freight cars...they 
lower maintenance costs as 
well as damage claims. 





AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES | 














HERE’S A VEHICLE 


You 


Capable of simulating any specific unit or group of 
units, Bendix-Westinghouse research engineers, by 
virtue of this unique device can, at almost a moment’s 
notice, reproduce and make an exhaustive laboratory 
study of the most perplexing control problem that 
should develop * Although the actual object of in- 
vestigation may be thousands of miles away, this serv- 
ice, in conjunction with competent field representa- 
tion, brings the factory laboratory to your very seat of 


operation and promptly * Here again is an 


NEVER SAW ON THE HIGHWAY 


instance typical of Bendix-Westinghouse thorough- 
mess . . . a service which fortifies the traditional 
dependability of genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air 
Brakes and Air Control Devices % If you haven’t al- 
ready investigated the many exclusive advantages 
genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Control holds for 
you, we invite you to contact the nearest Authorized 
Distributor or, address the Bendix-Westinghouse 
Company directly. . . . In either case we'll be happy 
to serve you and without obligation, of course. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE C 
ELYRIA, OHIO 











insure Greater Locomotive Availability 


with COMMONWEALTH 
CAST STEEL LOCOMOTIVE BEDS 


As transportation is a primary factor in our National Defense 





effort, it is of course most essential to keep locomotives in serv- 
ice with a minimum of time out for repairs and maintenance. 
Performance records prove that Commonwealth One-Piece 
Locomotive Beds provide greater strength, eliminate many 
separate parts and bolts and assure permanent alignment of 
cylinders and frame structure. Locomotives equipped with Com- 


monwealth Beds insure more train miles between shoppings. 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


Eddystone, Pa. Granite City, Ill. 


September 27, 1941 
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NICHOLSON THERMIC 


SYPHONS 


WILL PROVIDE Jucreased BOILER EFFICIENCY 


AND ADDED BOILER HORSE POWER 


20,853 Syphons applied to 8,786 locomotives on 186 railroads attest 
their superior operation. 


CYCLONE FE FRONT ENDS 


WILL propuce (7. ENGINE EFFICIENCY 


AND ADD TO THE voaten En HORSE POWER 


More than 1000 locomotives equipped with Cyclone Front Ends offer 
proof of better performance. 
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NATIONAL 
















will solve some of today’s traffic problems 
National Type B Trucks possess built-in 


features that reduce time out of service, 
and cut down maintenance. costs. 


Quick Wheel Change Oversolid Spring Protection No Spring Loss 
Integral Brake Safeties Journal Box Water Ledge 


National Type B Trucks meet all A.A.R. specification requirements 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, Ill 





Canadian Representatives: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


September 27, 194] 














Valuable Books for Your Library 





Mastering Momentum 


By LEWIS K. SILLCOX 
First Vice-President, The New York Air Brake Company 


The author explains the features of 
high speed operation which have been 
responsible for such innovations in 
braking as electro-pneumatic combina- 
tions, automatic rail sanding, retarda- 
tion control, and wheel slide detectors 
in passenger service; and delayed 
emergency, rapid quick service propa- 
gation and positive release of freight 
car brakes. The. influence of heavy, 
sustained braking upon wheel and car 
truck design is discussed, together with 
an explanation of the responsibility of 
high braking temperatures upon the 
shelling and thermal cracking of steel 
wheels. Spring suspension systems, dynamic effects upon 
riding qualities, track stresses, and weight transfer tend- 
encies are analyzed. Draft gear design and its relation 
to shock absorption and the running stability of freight 
and passenger cars are investigated. 


Contents 


The Mechanics of Train Operation and Train Braking— 
Railway Car Wheels—Railway Car Axles—Locomotive 
and Car Truck Design—Rail Reactions and Riding Quali- 
ties—Draft Gear. 


1941. 275 pages, 130 illus., 6 x 9, cloth, $2.50 


Railroad Electrification and the 
Electric Locomotive 


By ARTHUR J. MANSON 
Manager, Transportation Sales Department, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Written primarily for railway officials and operating men 
who desire a general knowledge of the design, construc- 
tion, and operation of electric locomotives and of their 
application to different kinds of railroad service. Typical 
problems encountered in electrification of steam railroads 
are outlined, together with their solutions. Fundamental 
principles are stressed, and the book is illustrated with 
photographs, detail drawings, diagrams and charts. 

1925. 2nd, 332 pages, 146 illus., 6 x 9 inches, cloth, $3.00 


Transportation Glossary 
By H. G. BRADY 


Technical and semi-technical terms, 
phrases and expressions in more com- 
mon use in railway, highway, air and 
marine transportation, and in port 
trafic are concisely defined in this 
handy reference book. Ordinary dic- 
tionaries, thesauri and law _ book 
sources furnish little information on 
transportation terms and this book fills 
a long felt need. It is printed in large 
clear type and cross references facili- 
tate quick tracing of desired informa- 
tion. 


119 pages, 5 x 7 inches, flexible. 75c 





Who’s Who in Railroading 
in North America 


The Tenth Edition has been expanded 
to include leaders in the railroad in- 
dustry of Mexico, Cuba and Central 
America in addition to those of the 
United States and Canada. It con- 
tains biographical sketches of 5,300 
railway officials, railway supply com- 
pany officers, Federal and state regu- 
lating commission members, transpor- 
tation economists, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission practitioners, pro- 
fessors of transportation, railway 
labor union officials, editors of rail- 
way magazines and others connected 
with the industry. 


1940. 10th. 716 pages, 6 x 9, buckram, $7.50 
(The Ninth Edition, 1930, is available at $2.00) 


When Railroads Were New 
By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


A fascinating human interest story of the early Ameri- 
can and Canadian railroads and of the men who built and 
ran them. The author, an old railroad man, tells of the 
beginnings of the Erie, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the New York Central, the first Pacific. rail- 
road, the Santa Fe, the Rio Grande, the Canadian Pacific 
and other lines. It is illustrated with reproduction of 
wood cuts of early locomotives and railroad scenes. 


“4th (Centenary). 
6 x 9 inches, cloth. $2.50. 


338 pages, 17 illustrations, 


SIMMONS~-BOARDMAN 


, FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


is on SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send prepaid for ten days’ free examination 
the books checked below. If satisfactory | will remit 
the list price. Otherwise | will return the books 
without obligation. 


( ) Mastering Momentum ( ) When Railroads Were New 
( ) Railroad Electrification ( ) Transportation Glossary 
) Who’s Who In Railroading 


(This offer is limited to the United States and Canada) R.A. 9- 27-41 
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S T OP REFRIGERATION LOSSES 


WITH 


HAIRINSUL 


ALL-HAIR INSULATION FOR REFRIGERATOR CARS 








You’ll get more cooling efficiency from every pound 
of ice in cars lined with HAIRINSUL... it keeps out warm 
air better and stops ice waste! Just as important, 
HAIRINSUL will give you this surer protection of perishables 
for a greater number of years . . . because it’s ALL-HAIR, 


doesn’t pack down, doesn’t deteriorate with age. 


HAIRINSUL is flexible, can be flanged, curved or fitted 
to any framing irregularities. It is fire-resistant and 


unaffected by moisture. Has a low thermal conductivity 


Write for samples, specifications 


endh womanly euanaiian: Calin of only .27 B.T.U.’s. Made in a variety of weights and 


thicknesses, in rolls and cut to size. 


American Hair & Felt Company 
MERCHANDISE MART - CHICAGO . ILLINOIS 


September 27, 19-1] 
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; Take care of the 
bearings that speed 
the machines that keep 


production up / 


VE 
Patriotism demands 
that all bearings...and : 
the machines they protect from wear... 
be given proper care. DILGIP Bearings, cor- 
rectly installed and lubricated, will outlast 


the present crisis... however long it lasts. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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OVER 52,000 
BARBER - STABILIZED 
CAR SETS 


Now Giving Satisfactory Ser- 
vice On Forty-Three Roads 
and Private Car Lines 


BARBER-STABILIZED 
Trucks Are Designed With 
or Without Spring Planks and 
With or Without 
Motion 


Lateral 











... and You Can Speed-Up Freight Operations 








with GREATER SAFETY 


The great demand, today, for more 
speed in freight transportation has 
been still further emphasized by the 
needs of National Defense. 

But Haste, sometimes, makes a 
good deal of Waste. . . and benefits 
from increased speeds and loads are 
often considerably offset by the 
higher maintenance costs, shortened 
car life and lading damage that 
result. 

You can speed-up your freight oper- 
ations with REAL ECONOMY 
and INCREASED SAFETY by 
BARBER - STABILIZING your 
trucks. 

BARBER - STABILIZED Trucks 
assure smoother, easier riding to 


heavily loaded cars at all speeds 
by minimizing and controlling the 
destructive bouncing action of the 
spring nest. Millions of damaging 
shocks to cars and lading are thus 
more effectively cushioned. 

These advantages of Barber Trucks 
are permanent — endure as long 
as the truck itself — because 
BARBER - STABILIZED Trucks 
are initially tight and stay tight, 
wear from friction being automatic- 
ally taken up. Increased speeds are 
thus made safer. 


It will pay you in ECONOMY and 
SAFETY to BARBER-STABILIZE 
NOW! 





STANDARD CAR TRUCK COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 






September 27, 1941 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Lading protected against cinders 
—rain—snow-—dust..means dimin- 


ished claims and satisfied shippers. 


SUPERIOR CAR DOOR CO. 


McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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For the 


BIG 
FELLOWS 


ODERN high-powered locomotives 

hauling heavy freights at high speeds 
require regular “he-man” springs to cushion 
the stresses between locomotive and track. 
Smooth easy riding is possible only when 
high quality springs of correct design and 
resiliency are used all around — on drivers, 
engine trucks, trailer trucks and tender 
trucks, “Railway” Springs answer every 
service requirement. They are manufactured 
from the finest steels in the most modern 
plants with all the benefits of long experi- 
ence, progressive research, testing and 
engineering facilities. 
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AMERICAN COMPANY 
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THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 
Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 

OF eb ler-texe) St. Louis ' Baltimore Boston San Francisco 

Gementerlere ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que. 


New York 
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FIREBARS PROMOTE HIGHER COMBUSTION EFFICIENCY: 
Uniform air distribution—thin, hot fires—higher firebox temperatures—save coal. 


REDUCE GRATE MAINTENANCE: 


Units cannot crack, break, plug up or warp—outlast table grates many times. 





STANDARD FIREBAR UNIT INTERCHANGEABLE ON ALL LOCOMOTIVES: 
Reduce grate inventory —eliminate costly patterns. 


REDUCE TERMINAL DELAYS—PERMIT LONGER ENGINE RUNS: 


Thin fires require less frequent cleaning —can be conditioned at the pits in a few 
minutes. 


SIMPLIFY REPAIRS IN THE FIREBOX: 
Easy to handle FIREBAR units can be slipped off carrier bar to gain access to mudring 
and grate area without disturbing shaker connections. 


REDUCE ASH PAN MAINTENANCE: 
Live coals cannot drop through to ash pan. 


FIREBARS have replaced table grates on over 6,000 locomotives, 
representing the finest, most modern power on 72 railroads. 
Specify FIREBARS, the modern grate. 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
CANADIAN WAUGH EQUIPMENT CO. LTD.. MONTREAL 


save their way 














In this attractively 
colored 27 x 42 inch 
wallhangerthe cut- 
away Hyatt journal 
box application 
and the wheel are 
illustrated nearly 
full size to show 
details of design. 
Recently it was 
mailed to railroad 
folks all over the 
country. If you did 
not get a copy, or 
wish another, write 
for it. No charge or 
obligation. 


Note simplicity of design and sturdy construc- 
tion of radial bearing application as shown in the 
above reproduction of Hyatt wall hanger chart. 





HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION, HARRISON, N. J. 
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RECONDITIONED FREIGHT CAR PARTS 
30 - 40-50 TON CAPACITIES 


MOUNTED AND LOOSE WHEELS 
AXLES 


e 
BRAKE BEAMS - LEVERS - BOTTOM RODS 
DRAFT GEARS - ALL TYPES 


COUPLERS - TYPE “‘D”’ “‘E”? MCB 
BOLSTERS - SIDE oe - ALL CAP. 


Complete Stock - Write Us Your Needs 


ERMAN-HOWELL & CO., INC. 


332 So. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














gASSENGER COMFORT 










Steam Couplers 


A. R. A. STANDARD 


Flexible Conduits 


REPLACES RUBBER HOSE 


WITH 


Vapor Systems 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


ee ENGINEERED 
omens, {| PRODUCTS 


? 


= VAPOR CAR 
3 BATING COsinc 


Y, ss «RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
"honey 



















RAILROAD FLAT CARS - REBUILT 


Fish Belly Underframes - Steel Side Frames 
40-TON CAPACITY - COMPLETELY OVERHAULED 





Your ee invited 
ERMAN-HOWELL & CO., INC. 
332 So. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 














ok STEAMELEO™ OLD 
CAR Gare, 








@GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
NEW YORK 








Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of ™~ GS of Every 
Elliptic and Spiral ty RIN Description 


Carbon, Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 
“6 ee, groupings 
Washington, D. 
824 Union Trust Bidg. 








York Chicago 
3723 Gent Renee! Terminal 1401 Fisher Bldg. 
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The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.°°SKic’ 
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Remainder Book Bargains 


STEEL OF EMPIRE 
By John Murray Gibbon 


“‘The Romantic History of the Canadian Pacific, the 
Northwest Passage of Today,” by the dean of 
Canadian historians, is one of the great epics of 
railroad history. From earliest beginnings the 
author traces the visions of the northern route to 
the Indies down to the present-day ribbons of steel 
across Canada, and the connecting steamship lines 
which reach from Southampton to Shanghai. 

432 pages, 140 line sketches, 140 photographs, 

je color plates, 2 maps in color, 6 x 9, cloth, 

1.50. 





DANIEL WILLARD RIDES THE LINE 
By Edward Hungerford 


The biography of the dean of American railroad 
officers and Chairman of the Board of the Baltimore 
and Ohio. The story begins with boyhood days on 
a Vermont farm 70 years ago. It traces his rise 
from menial tasks to locomotive engineer on the 
‘Soo Line,” and then more responsible work on 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the Erie, the Burlington 
and back to the B. & O. as president. 
352 pages, illustrated, 6 x 9, cloth, $1.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


30 Church Street New York, N.Y. 
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With a loaded car set out for a new brake beam hanger, it is important that 
hanger eyes be accurately formed to take the pin. Carelessly formed eyes 
mean a trip to the machine shop for reaming—extra cost-and delay. The eyes 
in Schaefer forged steel Hangers are always accurate to size—they save you 
time and money. Schaefer Equipment Company, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LOOP, ‘‘U’’ AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS... TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS... BRAKE ROD JAWS ...WEAR PLATES BRAKE SHOE KEYS 
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Where close 

speeds isa 

grades and 

countered, 

is prevalent, G-R- i 
save by their installation and 
operation. 


For example: on the San Francisco- 

Oakland Bay Bridge, all of 

problems were present. Visibility 

conditions alone would have re- 

quired a wayside signal approx- 
imately every 200 feet which was econom- 
ically impracticable. 





trains have operated over this bridge 
close headway and without weather 


A study by our engineers may reveal 
economic possibilities on your road. The 


flexibility of the G-R-S Cab Signal — 
permits economical adaptation to a 
variety of requirements for any type of rail 
transportation. 


Consult our nearest office or request 
Bulletin 171. 








